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Letter of Transmittal 


Orlando, Florida 
March 15, 1957 

To: His Excellency, LeRoy Collins 
Governor of Florida 

Sir: 

I have the privilege of submitting herewith the biennial report of the Board 
of Control for the period beginning July 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1956, 
for transmittal by you to the Legislature. This report is handed you in com¬ 
pliance with the provisions of Chapter 5384, Laws of Florida, 1905. 

Respectfully submitted , 

Board of Control of Florida 

By: Ralph L. Miller, Chairman 
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Report of Chairman of die Board 


Introduction 

The biennial period July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1956, has been a most 
important one for higher education. We have made great progress toward an 
improved system for accomplishing the basic purposes of the institutions of 
higher learning, namely: instruction, research, and service. Through the efforts 
of all concerned with the education of our youth, Florida is emerging as a State 
with an eye to the future—a planned future for providing education beyond the 
high school for the many thousands of young people who will be seeking such 
instruction. 


The Presidents have prepared detailed comments and statements relative 
to their respective institutions. These comments are contained elsewhere in 
this report. It is hoped that the readers of this section will also review these 
institutional reports. 

Coordination Progress 

In 1952 the Board of Control drew up a program directed toward improve¬ 
ment of business practices and the overall control of higher education in Florida. 
A review of this program and the results accomplished is shown below: 

1. Board Policies: 

(a) Assemble and arrange in systematic and orderly manner the present 
policies of the Board, 

(b) Study these policies in order to determine the adequacy of existing 
policies, and the need for additional policies. 

(c) Assemble and arrange in final form for ready reference policies which 
shall govern the various institutions in future financial and educational 
activities. 

A policy manual lias been written and is now in the hands of the admin¬ 
istrators of the institutions. 


2. Institutional Constitutions—Organization and Operating Policies: 

( a) Review the Constitution oJ the institutions with reference to: 

(1) Organization of the institutions 

(2) Authority delegated 

(3) Operating policies 

(b) Approve such changes as are necessary to: 

(1) Increase effectiveness of organization 

(2) Obtain more uniformity in organization 

(3) Obtain standard operating policies 


All institutions now have constitutions and they are being standardized 
insofar as is feasible and practical. 
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3. Financial Records and Reports: 

(a) Require adequate financial records and reports in conformity' with 
generally accepted college and university standards: 

(1) Adequate double entry system 

(2) Budget preparation 

(3) Budget operation and control 

(4) Periodic financial and budgetary statements and reports 

This is an area in which the greatest improvement has been shown. All of 
llie above have been placed in effect, however, due to personnel problems 
additional effort is necessary at Florida A. & M. University. 

(b) Other financial, cost, and statistical analyses and reports relating to 
instruction and operating activities, including analyses of: 

(1) Administrative cost 

(2) Instructional cost 

(3) Maintenance cost 

(4) Other miscellaneous cost 

In cooperation with the State Auditor, the office of the Budget Director 
and the institutions, the Board office has begun a cost study to obtain these 
analyses. It was necessary to correct accounting procedures before progress 
could be made in this area. 

(c) Comparative cost studies with institutions of other States. 

-A 

Before valid comparisons among other institutions can be made it is 
necessary that accounting systems and data—collecting methods be standardized. 
Because of these variations valid data has been unavailable. We hope to be able 
to make studies in the future which will compare Florida state universities with 
other state institutions. 

(d) Establishment of adequate controls of physical property and supplies: 
(1) Inventory records 
{2) Identification of equipment 

We are proud to report that the institutions under the Board of Control 
have taken the lead throughout the State in this program. All items of equip¬ 
ment are tagged, inventoried and are set up on the records of each institution. 

(3) Working capital fund for central stores 

The Florida State University was the first institution to establish such a 
procedure, followed by the University of Florida. This procedure allows better 
control over inventories and internal repair programs. It allows the institutions 
to operate more efficiently and immediately points up where inefficiency might 
exist in the maintenance and repair shops area. 

4. Purchases: 

(a) Require that institutions follow generally accepted purchasing pro¬ 
cedures of public agencies. 

Competitive bid procedure is used on as many items as possible. We have 
had very few complaints from vendors since this requirement was instituted. 
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5. Educational Program: 

Cause a study to be made of the curricula, degrees, and programs of study 
and research which are being offered at each institution to determine the 
advisability for additional offerings or the curtailment of present offerings. 

As a result of this point in the program adopted by the Board the Council 
for the Study of Higher Education was created. A summary of the results of 
this study follows. 

Council for the Study of Higher Education 

The composition of the Council was contained in the 1954 biennial report 
and need not be repeated here. A summary of the recommendations made to 
the Board of Control and the State Board of Education is presented herewith: 

“Tlie Council for the Study of Higher Education in Florida unanimously 
make the following recommendations: 

“1. That the State of Florida prepare to serve a greatly expanding enroll¬ 
ment of college students in the next ten to fifteen years, and that the plans be 
based on an expected enrollment by 1970 of at least three times the number 
of students attending college in the state in 1955. 

“2. That diversified programs of education beyond the high school be 
provided and maintained to meet the needs of the expanding student population, 
to serve the rapidly developing and changing economy of the state, and to 
provide essential research, both fundamental and applied. 

“3. That existing public universities be expanded to enable them to meet 
the increasing demands being made upon them, and be supported adequately 
to enable them to continue to improve the quality of their services. 

“4. That private institutions of the state further clarify and define for 
themselves goals which are realistic in terms of the resources they can expect 
from their constituencies and which are consistent with the purposes for which 
they exist, and that they continue to strive for the development of high-qualitv 
programs. 

“a. That private interests be urged to provide necessary financial support 
for private and church-related institutions to enable them to continue to serve 
a substantial proportion of the students in Florida, but that a general pattern 
of using public money for the operation of private institutions not be developed 
at this time. 

“b. That authority to grant charters to private groups for ti e establishment 
and operation of schools and colleges be centralized in one agency, and that 
the Board of Education appoint a temporary commission, representative of the 
various educational interests involved, to develop specific proposals for char¬ 
tering private institutions to be considered by the 1957 Session of the Legislature. 

“5. That there be developed in Florida a system of public common itv 
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colleges to provide a broad range of educational programs at the freshman and 
sophomore level lor youth and continuing education for adults. (It should be 
noted that steps to put this recommendation into effect have already been taken 
by the 1955 Legislature through the establishment of the Community College 
Council.) 

“6. That immediate steps be taken to establish additional state degree¬ 
granting institutions in the Tampa Bay area and on the lower East Coast. 

“a. That the new state institutions offer initially programs leading to the 
baccalaureate degree in a wide range of liberal and applied arts and sciences 
and in selected professional fields, and leading to the master’s degree in those 
fields in which the need can lie demonstrated after accreditation is achieved 
for the baccalaureate degree programs. 

“b. That the need for still other degree-granting institutions be studied by 
the Board of Control, with a view of recommending new establishments in such 
places and at such times as the Board may consider additional facilities necessary. 

“7. That high school and college students be encouraged through appro¬ 
priate and effective guidance and counseling services to attend the institutions 
best qualified to serve their individual interests and abilities. 

“8. That the general pattern of coordinating supervision of state-controlled 
higher education through a state-wide board the Board of Control) be 
continued. 

“a. That the Board of Education, looking toward the time when the Board 
of Control should become an independent board, define areas in which the 
Board of Control has final authority and responsibility, subject only to the fiscal 
agencies of state government and to the Legislature. 

“b. That the Constitution of Florida be revised to extend the terms for 
members of the Board of Control to seven years, that the members be selected 
in such a way as to make the Board representative of the interests of the state 
as a whole, and that the present restriction against residents of certain counties 
as members of the Board be removed. 

“c. That the Board of Control be relieved of responsibilities for non- 
Collegiate functions, and that all functions relating to state-con trolled higher 
education be conducted through the universities under the Board. 

“d. That the Board of Control assume more fully and discharge more 
effectively the function of long-range planning and coordination of higher 
education. 

“e. That the agencies of state government that arc properly concerned with 
highei education join with the Board oi Control to develop procedures that 
will create such public confidence in the Board as to enable it to operate the 
slate university system with an essential degree of freedom. 
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“9. That the Board of Control provide as its executive officer an educator 
who will be given an appropriate title and salary commensurate with his 
responsibilities and status as the chief officer of the state university system, 
and to whom the Board will look for recommendations on all matters coming 
before it. 

“a. That the Board of Control delegate executive and administrative 
authority to its executive officer and to the presidents of the institutions, and 
that the Board concern itself primarily with activities of a policy-making nature. 

“10. That, in order to provide for more lay participation in determining 
policies under which the state-controlled institutions operate, the Board of 
Control establish for each institution a committee or board of regents to which 
it should delegate responsibility for policy decisions concerning tlie operation 
of the respective institutions, subject to the general policies of the Board of 
Control. The members of the committee or board of regents should be 
appointed, in the case of each institution, to represent the interests of the 
entire state. Ultimately it will probably be desirable to give these committees 
or boards of regents statutory status. 

“11. That steps be taken to achieve better coordination of programs among 
the institutions. 

“a. That inter-institutional faculty committees be established within the 
state university system by the Board of Control in those areas in which programs 
are now duplicated, or are likely to be duplicated, with responsibility for 
planning related programs, and that such committees establish liaison witli 
faculties of the private institutions in their respective areas. 

“b. That there be established a council of presidents of the state institu¬ 
tions under the chairmanship of the executive officer of the Board of Control 
to consider matters emerging from the inter-institutional committees and to 
make recommendations on questions pertaining to more than one institution 
which are to come before the Board of Control. 

“c. That continuing studies of institutional operation, including cost 
analyses of programs be maintained by the stall of the Board of Control to 
provide necessary information for efficient management of the institutions. 

12. That a conference of Florida college and university presidents be 
formed to relate public and private higher education in the state. 

“13. That there be established a liaison committee or committees of 
professional personnel to relate the programs of the secondary schools, the 
community colleges, and the universities, so as to provide a well-coordinated 
system of public education in the state. 

“14. That adequate facilities be provided in the state university system 
fo meet immediate and emerging needs for instruction, research, and service. 

“a. That conditions of faculty service be improved to attract and retain 
highly competent staff members. 
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b, I hat capital outlay funds be provided for the two new state institutions 
recommended for the Tampa Bay area and the lower East Coast area. 

“c. 'I hat for the existing state universities capita) outlay funds he provided 
in the immediate future for only such nonresidential facilities as are necessary 
to replace obsolete and temporary buildings and to provide facilities for such 
specialized needs as faculty offices, new programs of instruction, and expanding 
research activities. 


“d. That the existing state universities be encouraged to provide additional 
housing for students, through projects that are either entirely or primarily self- 
liquidating, so as to provide residential facilities for the maximum number of 
students that can be accommodated in their present nonresidential space." 

The Board of Control has not adopted all of the recommendations, but 
has taken steps to implement those agreed upon. These will be discussed in 
a subsequent section. 

A summary of the findings of the Council is shown below: 

m - b b P m A ‘ *■ « ■ i * 4 " * - 

*T. The population of Florida is expected to more than double between 
1950 (2,771,000) and 1970 (6,119,000), and there will be increasingly large 
concentrations of population in urban centers as well as a continuation of 
the shift of population to the south. 


“2. Income of Floridians will increase at a somewhat more rapid rate than 
the population, but, even so, the resulting increase in per capita income in 
Florida will leave Florida in about the same relative position among the states. 


“a. In 1953 constant dollars, the total income of Floridians was about 
5 billion in 1954 and will be between 12 and 13 billion in 1970; per capita 
income was about $1,500 in 1954 and will be approximately $2,000 in 1970. 


“3. The economy of Florida in 1970 will be more highly industrialized 
and somewhat less dependent on tourism; it will be in need of well-trained 
manpower, both technical and professional, to increase output per worker to 

compensate for a decline in the relative size of the Florida labor force. 

, • * ■ - # * ' K * * ** m ■* 3 * * ** * * 4 ’ - * 

“4. There is convincing evidence that there will be at least three times 
as many college students in 1970 (132,000) as in 1955 (44,526), and that 
it will be to the best interests of the state and of the individuals concerned 
to make appropriate provisions for education beyond the high school level for 
at least this number of students. 

“5. Existing programs and facilities have been developed in both public 
and private institutions in response to a rapid increase in enrollment, and the 
Florida institutions have been sensitive to increased opportunities for service. 

“6. Programs of education beyond the high school that are of a terminal, 
vocational, and semiprofessional nature are not sufficiently well developed in 
Florida to meet present needs and to. support the economic development to 
which Florida aspires. 
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"7. While there is a diversity of institutions concentrated in northern 

* 

and central Florida, facilities for education beyond the high school are not 
uniformly available throughout the state, and large population centers are 
without ready access to public institutions of higher learning. 

“8. Private institutions play an important role in higher education in 
Florida, having provided during the years since 1950 for approximately 47 
per cent of the enrollment. 

'“9. Existing state universities by 1960 will have reached such a size that 
they will not require additional undergraduate enrollments to enable them to 
provide undergraduate instruction on an economical basis, but the addition 
of substantial residential space as well as some special purpose nonresidential 
space will be required to enable these institutions to make full use oi present 
facilities. 


“10. Unless provision is made for enrollment of large numbers of students 
in expanded or new private institutions, in community co leges, and in new 
state degree-granting institutions, it may be necessary to enlarge existing state 
universities as much as four or fivefold. 


“11. Florida is fortunate in having a single state-wide board for all state 
degree-granting institutions, but patterns of operation which were satisfactory 
when the state university system was small and when each of the institutions 
served a special clientele have not been adjusted to changing conditions and 
requirements. 

"a. Top-level control of the state university system is exercised by a number 
of state agencies, and the Board of Control does not have sufficient authority 
to hold it accountable for the proper operation of the system. 

“b. The Board of Control has responsibilities for noncollegiate functions 
(such as the School for the Deaf and Blind, the Ringling Art Museum, and 
the State Plant Board) which require time and attention that might well be 
devoted to the coordination and control of higher education. 

“c. The Board of Conrol has devised procedures which afford it some 
relief from burdensome details, but it is still preoccupied with administrative 
matters which could better be delegated to the heads of the institutions; more¬ 
over, the Board has not provided or used staff services required for effective 
planning, coordination, and supervision of programs and institutions. 


“d. The heads of the institutions do not have or do not exercise sufficient 
authority to provide for the most effective institutional administration. 


“e. The Board of Control lias not been provided with sufficient support 
\ .4 of 1 per cent of the funds for which it was responsible in 1953-54 was 
available for its own operation). 


“12. While the present operation oi the state universities in Florida make 
n good use of resources, sufficient economies in the operation of the instructional 
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programs can he realized, without jeopardizing the quality of programs, to 
permit such upward adjustment of salaries as is necessary to attract and to 
retain qualified staff in a highly competitive market. 


a. Economies in the operation of instructional programs can he effected 
In the elimination or sharp reduction of the number of smak duplicate and 
repeat sections, by reduction through inter-institutional cooperative programs 
r>f the number of courses for which there is small demand, and by slight increases 
in teaching loads both in semester hours taught and in average class size. The 
number of additional faculty members required may be reduced by as much 
as 40 per cent if suggested adjustments are made. 

“b. Economies can also be effected in the utilization of classrooms by 
extending the weekly schedule, by better adjustment of class size to size of 
classrooms, and, possibly, by operating on a trimester or four-quarter plan. 

“13. To accommodate a possible enrollment of 58,000 students in the state 
university system in 1970 (assuming that 38,000 will be in existing universities 
and H),000 in each of two additional state institutions) would require the 
addition of nonresidential space costing (in 1953 constant dollars) $48,000,000 
if a marked reduction in space per student is made, and $84,000,000 if the 
amount per student presently available is provided—and the addition of 
residential space costing $99,000,000 (a major portion of which may be financed 
by revenue certificates) if the present amount of space per student is maintained. 

“14. To accommodate 58,000 students in the state university system in 
1970 would require educational and general expenditures of at least $60,535,000 
if a higher student-teacher ratio than that currently found is employed—and 
$75,264,000 if present student-teacher ratios are maintained. If general revenue 
is to provide the same per cent of the educational and general funds that it 
did in 1953-1954, $53,271,000 of general state funds would be required under 
the higher student-teacher ratios—or $66,232,000 if present ratios prevail. 

“15, The 1970 economy of Florida will be able to support appropriate 
programs with necessary facilities if they are planned, coordinated, governed, 
and operated effectively, with some less effort than was required to support 
higher education in Florida in 1940, but with some additional effort over that 
which was required in 1950.” 
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Board of Control Action on 
Recommendations Made Bv the Counci 

The Board has taken the following steps to implement the Council for 
the Study of Higher Education s recommendations: 

1. The Board of Control is undertaking to make the findings and the 
recommendations of the study known widely among the people of Florida. 

2. The Board of Control has identified each of the points concerning which 
action is suggested or recommended in the comprehensive report of the Council, 
and after further study and consultation the Board is taking a position on each 
of the action points. Some of the proposals are adopted, others are held for 
further study, and still others are tabled. 

3. The Board of Control has accepted as conservative the estimates of 
future enrollment, and it is undertaking to achieve necessary development and 
expansion of facilities and programs. 

a. The Board supports the proposed development of community junior 
colleges as a way to increase the availability of higher education, to 
X>rovide programs not now provided in the universities, and to accommo¬ 
date a substantial portion of the total enrollment. 

b. The Board has identified a site at Temple Terrace for the recommended 
degree-granting institution of the state university system in the Tampa 
Bay area; and, following the establishment of the institution under 
Chapter 30298, Acts of 1955, by the State Board of Education, the 
Board of Control is requesting funds from the 1957 Session of the 
Legislature to enable it to open the institution in the Fall of 1960 with 
an initial enrollment of 2,400. 

c. The Board has identified a site at Boca Baton for the recommended 
degree-granting institution on the lower East Coast, and it has recom¬ 
mended that this site be accepted by the State Board of Education. This 
institution should be developed as soon after the Tampa Bay institution 
as is feasible. 

d. The State Board of Education lias authorized the Board to select a site 
in Escambia County. The immediate use of this site is not contemplated 
in the immediate future but it is believed essential that one be accepted 
while sufficient land is available. 

e. The Board has approved operating and capital outlay budgets for the 
t iree existing state universities which will enable those institutions to 
make more adequate provisions for rapidly growing student bodies. 

4. The Board of Control has moved to organize and to strengthen the 
professional staff services necessary for its proper operation as a policy and 
coordinating body and to enable it to perform more effectively its duties in 
relation to the management of the universities. 
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a. The inter-institutional committee has been reconstituted as the Council 
1 Presidents oi State Universities, and the executive officer of the 
Board serves as the Chairman of the Council. 


b. The title of Inc executive officer of the Board of Control has been 
changed from Executive Secretary' to Executive Director. 

c. The Board of Control has requested oi the 1957 Session of the Legis¬ 
lature adequate funds for the effective operation of its general office. 


d. The Board of Control is establishing inter-institutional faculty committees 
to plan for cooperation and coordination of programs and administrative 
activities of the universities in the system. 


e. The Board of Control has established a principal staff officer to stimu¬ 
late and coordinate system-wide studies in order to provide the Board 
and other agencies of government with comparable data required for 
the proper operation of the state university system. 


Community College Council 

It will be of interest to those reading this report to know that one of 
the important results coming from the Council’s study was the creation of 
the Community College Council. This Council was created to make rec¬ 
ommendations relative to the establishment of junior or community colleges 
throughout the State, and the first of these recommendations will be made 
to the 1957 legislature. Realization that the State university system could not 
cope with a three-fold increase in enrollment by 1970 made a community 
college network necessary to provide education in a broad range of programs 
beyond the high school to those students desiring such opportunity. 

The Executive Director of the Board is a member of the Community' 
College Council. Coordination of the two systems (community college and 
higher education) will be accomplished through his efforts on the Council 
and through conferences with the heads of the various institutions. 
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Buildings 

2955-57 Construction Program 

The 1955 legislature appropriated the following amounts to the insti¬ 
tutions: 

University of Florida ... .$12,152,500° 

Florida State University .. 2,000,000 

Florida A. & M. University______... 1,516,300 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind . 860,000 

Ringling Museum of Art_ ____ 200,000 

TOTAL......$16,728,800 


* Includes the University proper, Agricultural Experiment Stations, Agricultural 
Extension Service, and the Teaching Hospital. It also includes $1,225,00 
appropriated by the 1956 Special Session of the Legislature for the addition 
of the psychiatric floor to the Teaching Hospital. 

The above appropriations relieved classroom shortages to a great extent, 
but classes will continue to be held in temporary space until additional funds 
are provided to remove antiquated buildings and space provided for departments 
still housed in undesirable and inefficient quarters. 


1957-59 Construction Program 

The needs of the universities and the agencies under the Board are con¬ 
tained in the requests to the legislature. If we are to accommodate ever 
increasing enrollments, additional dormitory space must be provided. The 
legislature has been requested to provide approximately half of the cost of 
dormitories, with the remainder being financed through revenue certificates. 
Because we have obligated all dormitory income which was not encumbered, 
we no longer are able to construct dormitories from rental charges. State 
assistance is necessary if we are to house additional students. 


Revenue Certificates 

The outstanding funded debt of the Board of Control as of June 30, 
1956, (See Exhibit B of the Executive Director’s report) amounted to $13,- 
517,000. As stated previously, without state assistance, additional construction 
is virtually impossible with the resources presently available. 


The universities are housing the following 
campus in state-owned dormitories: 

University of Florida... 

Florida State University. 

Florida A. & M. University .. .... . 


percentages of students 

..43,61% 

..50.15? 

_ . . 46.43? 


on 
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Student Enrollment 

The “tidal wave of students'’ we have been expecting will begin to 
arrive during 1957-59. The following table indicates the anticipated trend 
ot increased enrollment; 


. 

U niversity 

of 

Florida 

Florida 

Stale 

U niversity 

Florida 

A . & M. 

University 

■ - 1 

1954-55 (Actual)*... , 

9,863 

5,650 

2,414 

1955-56 (Actual)*. 

10,756 . 

6.442 

2,649 

1956-57 (Estimated . 

! 10,809 

6,982 J 

2,693 

1957-58 (Estimated)*. 

12,045 

7,650 

j 3,040 

1958-59 (Estimated)*. 

13,030 

■ H 

8,370 

3,300 


* Fall semester. 


The Council for the Study of Higher Education predicted enrollments as 
follows for the years shown; 



Total 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

State 

University 

System 

Public 

Community 

Colleges 

Private 
Institu lions 

Nu mber 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Nu mber 

Per Cent 

1960 . 

1961 . 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 

1966 . 

1967 . 

1968 . 

1969 . 

1970 . 

66,350 
73,420 
79,890 
85,160 
92.030 
100', 700 
110,100 

117.700 

123.700 
128,100 
132,000 

30,521 
33,773 
36,749 
39,174 
42,334 
45,315 
48,444 
51,788 
54,428 
56,364 
58,000 

46.0% 
46.0 
46.0 
46.0 
46,0 
| 45.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
43.9 

11,829 
15,152 
18,375 
20,438 
22,087 
25.175 
30,156 
33,602 
36,772 
39,070 
41,000 

17.8 % 
20.6 
23.5 
24.0 
24.0 
25.0 

27.4 : 

28.5 
29.7 

30.5 
31.1 

24,000 
24,495 
24,766 
25,548 
28,609 
30,210 

31.500 
32,310 

32.500 
32,666 
33,000 

36.2 % 

33.4 
31.0 
30.0 
31.0 
30.0 
28.6 

27.5 

26.3 

25.5 
25.0 

i 


It is readily apparent from the enrollment estimates shown that Florida 
is faced with a crucial problem of providing additional facilities for its young 
citizens who will want to pursue a higher education. If Community colleges 
and additional four year institutions are not provided to take care of the 
enrollments estimated, many young people will be denied the opportunities 
necessary for providing trained leadership in our State. History has proven 
that die higher the level of education in a state or nation the higher the 
economy will become. 

The following tables present some enrollment statistics: 
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ENROLLMENT 

Demonstration Schools 


1934- 35.. 

1935- 36. 

1936- 37. 

1937- 38..,. 

1938- 39.. 

1939- 40. 

1940- 41... 

1941- 42. 

1942- 43. 

1943- 44. 

1944- 45... 

1945- 46.. 

1946- 47. 

1947- 48... 

1948- 49. 

1949- 50. 

1960 - 51 ..... 

1951- 52... 

1952- 53.. 

1953- 54. 

1954- 55.... 

1955- 56. 


Regular Session 


Summer Session 









U.ofF . 

F.S . U. 

D.&B. 

A.&M. 

V.ofF . 

F.S.U. 

D.&B. 

A . & Af * 

448 

423 


222 

51 

\ 212 


148 

487 

373 

B - * * « 1 * 

200 

49 

202 


160 

469 

1 346 


| 316 j 

1 102 

259 


341 

451 

351 


276 

1 114 

253 


241 

459 

364 

■ ■ 9 m 

239 

106 

257 


241 

451 

314 

mm m a * a » 

249 

1 136 

134 | 

a a m a «- * ■ 

225 

472 

350 

m p * * ■ • m 

275 

| 177 

134 


169 

485 

337 

a a a « a a- a 

328 

217 

108 


i 210 

487 

361 ' 

* a * ■ « a a 

411 

251 

123 


525 

479 

334 

a a a a a « • 

435 

220 

142 


379 

501 

339 

r m m m A - * 

471 ; 

162 

90 


259 

522 

305 

• r i ■ • ■ * 

388 , 

64 

91 


283 

504 

414 


417 


95 


320 

500 

329 

*«#**■■ 

1 1 # ■ ■ * ■ 

419 

114 

90 


279 

521 

415 

BA I * r 9 m 

403 

113 

93 


245 

519 

432 

- * m ■ m m 1 

380 

130 

106 


317 

517 

343 | 

B ■ * # A * m 

446 j 

130 

147 


204 

518 

367 ; 


458 

95 

112 


215 

528 

514 

B ■ # i A m * 

484 

98 

426 


212 

521 

733 

a m m a ■ ■ a 

461 

118 

630 


272 

517 1 

781 

a * a ■ * -a a 

469 

i 141 

699 


268 

; 504 

845 

a a a a a ■ a 

490 

136 

792: 


266 


GRADUATIONS 

University of Florida 


Year 


1940- 41... 

1941- 42... 

1942- 43... 

1943- 44... 

1944- 45... 

1945- 46... 

1946- 47... 

1947- 48... 

1948- 49... 

1949- 50... 

1950- 51... 

1951- 52... 

1952- 53. 

1953- 54. 

1954- 55. 

1955- 56. 


■ * 


Honor - 
ary 

Degrees 


2 

2 


■ * # * 


3 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

8 

• 

3 

7 






Two- 

High 

Ph.D. 

M aster 

Bachelor 

Profes- 

Year 

School 

Degrees 

Degrees 

Degrees 

sional 

Certifi- 

Diplomas 




Degrees 

cates 


5 

74 

585 

2 

539 

45 

6 

39 

525 

l | 

497 

48 

6 

32 i 

475 1 


280 1 
t 72 

50 

36 

1 

38 ! 

212 

■ ****■*■« 

1 

46 

135 ! 

1 

62 

58 

3 

52 

| 247 

1 

240 

72 

i ! 

77 

446 


1034 



132 

1079 

1 

1272 


5 ! 

195 

1038 

2 

i 1160 


18 

! 287 

2385 


1184 


36 

452 

1729 

8 

955 

* * ■ * » * a * « a 

38 

430 

1479 


800 


53 

390 

1400 


900 

■ P 1 i ■ f A | t | 

73 

1 485 

j 1299 

1 

912 

* ► * * * »■#*•* » 

46 

389 

1151 


1100 

1048 

1 

00 

51 

57 

j 387 

1464 

6 
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GRADUATIONS - Continued 


Florida State University 


Year 

Honor¬ 

ary 

Degrees 

Pk.D. 

Degrees 

M aster 
Degrees 

Bachelor 
! Degrees 

Profes¬ 

sional 

Degrees 

Two- 

Year 

Certifi¬ 

cates 

Ff tgh 
School 
Diplomas 

1940-41. 



12 

345 


83 

29 

1941-42. 



5 ! 

380 


24 

11 

1942-43. 



10 

386 


11 

23 

1943-44. 



3 

331 


8 

14 

1944-45. 



6 

361 




1945-46. 



7 

366 

'-Sr 3 P 1 



1946-47. 



! 15 

392 




1947-48. 



i 25 

502 




1948-49. 



68 ' 

672 




1949-50. 



149 

943 




1950-51. 



202 

1053 




1951-52. ... 

I 

3 

192 

942 




1952-53. 


12 

217 

843 



20 

1953-54. 


14 

268 

764 



16 

1954-55. 


38 

284 

j 779 



30 

1955-56. 

5 

34 

282 

934 



39 




; 





Florida School For The Deaf and The Blind 


1940-41 







10 

1941-42 







6 

1942-43 _ 







11 

1943-44 







1 

1944-45 _ 







15 

1945-46, .*., 

Amp ******* 


* « * m m P * P ■ 4 

9 * ******* * \ 

1 m * * * * p m ■ ■ ■ 

' * * P * m mm i t * 

8 

1946-47. 







i 9 

1947-48 







14 

1948-49 


F * Jt r ~ T 





9 

1949-50 . 


* ■'*■»*•-#** 

Aft » P » # * » * ■ 

• * ■* * * 

* ** ***■>*#«, 

* * m m * # * * * * 

8 

1950-51 . 







8 

1951-52 ... 







15 

1952-53 







13 

1953-54 







20 

1954-55 







11 

1955-56 







14 
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Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 


1040-41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 
1045-46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 



■ 

' 









154 


3 

ft * ft * * 

m m k ■ * * m * m * 

rife ft # * * * ft * 4 ■ 

■ • 4 | » l » t * • 

143 

»■•**«***» 

12 





170 


33 





166 


21 





183 


43 





I 322 


43 




1 

322 


74 





382 

ft ft- ft ft ft * « 4 ft ft 4 

107 





408 


104 




10 

351 

( «»tt****i 

95 




10 

360 


52 

i. . 



12 

310 I 


36 1 

. 



69 

353 


39 




70 

341 

* ft ft ■ ft ft ■ ft ft ft- 

47 

i . . . 



89 

416 

3 

31 

^ » * * 

* m m m >-**■* 

* * * ■ * * * * # * 

83 

377 

1 

47 
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Academic Salaries 

I lie 1955 session o! the legislature did not heed the plea for higher aca¬ 
demic salaries. Many well-trained individuals have moved to more lucrative 
positions. As a result of this, the Board of Control has recommended the 
following salary' policy for the University of Florida and Florida State University 
which will, we hope, enable us to retain and attract qualified personnel. 


10 Mos. Basis Average 



1957-58 

1958-59 

Professor... 

.$8,300 

$8,500 

Associate Professor ..__ 

_ 6,450 

6,750 

Assistant Professor . 

. 5,400 

5,700 

Instructor ..... 

... 4,800 

5,000 


The basis of this policy was authorizing a 1055 increase for the first year 
over the current pay scale and a 5% increase the second year of next biennium 
over the first year. A study was also done of eighteen universities (which 
were agreed upon by the Board of Control and the Budget Director), a 
summary of which is presented herein. 


COMPARISON OF 1955-56 MEDIAN SALARIES AT EIGHTEEN UNI¬ 
VERSITIES ^ WITH MEDIAN SALARIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF FLORIDA 2 AND FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 3 — 

10 MONTHS BASIS 



Eighteen 

Univer¬ 

sities 

1955-56 

University 

of 

Florida 

1955-56 

Florida 

Stale 

University 

1955-56 

A mount \ 
Average 
of 18 

U niver sities 
exceeds 

U niversity 
of Florida 

Amount 
Average 
of 18 

U niversities 
exceeds 

F.S.U. 

Professor.. 

% 8,345 

$ 7,600 

$ 7,304 

\ 745 

$ 1,041 

Associate Professor.. 

6,385 

6,125 

5,961 

I 260 

424 

Assistant Professor.. 

5,248 

5,000 

5,203 

248 

45 

Instructor... 

4,126 

3,850 

4,066 

276 

60 


1 University of Missouri, Georgia Institute of Technology, Michigan State University, Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, University of Oregon, University of California, ..ouisiana State Uni¬ 
versity, University of Illinois, University of Texas, University of Minnesota, Rutgers University, 
Pennsylvania State University, University of Wisconsin, Ohio State University, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, State University of Iowa. University of Miami, University of Virginia. 

2 Engineering, Law, Medicine not included, 

3 Data for Florida State University refer to Means (Averages) rather than Medians. 

It will be noted that the Board policy is slightly higher in each case 
than the overage of the eighteen institutions selected. We assume that these 
institutions also will grant salary increases which only means that the two 
Florida institutions will retain their position salary-wise if the increases re¬ 
quested are granted. If the increases are not permitted we may be faced 
with the loss of even more academic personnel. 
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President of the University of Florida 

Dr. J. Wayne Reitz was named President of the University of Florida on 
April 12, 1955, by the State Board of Education, following his nomination by 
the Board of Control to fill the vacancy created by Uie death of Dr. J. Hillis 
Miller. Dr. Reitz was formerly Provost for Agriculture at the University, and 
has been associated with that institution for approximately twenty years. He 
has the interest and welfare of the University deeply at heart. He has dem¬ 
onstrated during the past two years that the choice was a good one and it 
is the feeling of the Board that the University has and will continue to make 
great strides under his leadership. 

J. Hillis Miller Health Center 

The legislature has provided the funds necessary for the construction of 
a teaching hospital and work has already begun on this facility. The hospital 
will have 400 beds when in full operation and is scheduled for accepting its 
first patients in September 1958. The medical science building was completed 
during the biennium covered by this report and the first medical class of 50 
students entered in September 1956. This number will be accepted each year, 
thus providing another important area of instruction which is vitally needed in 
Florida. 

John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art 

The 1955 Session authorized the beginning of a repair program at both 
the museum and the residence. Due to the lapse of time between John 
Ringling’s death and the taking over of the estate by the Board, the buildings 
deteriorated considerably. The renovation program now in progress, along 
with repairs proposed in the next two bienniums, should place this facility in 
fairly good condition. 

A complete report from the Director of the Museum is appended to this 
report. 

Florida School For The Deaf and The Blind 

This institution has recently begun a program of reclaiming approximately 
37 acres of marshland to be used for expanding its facilities. The additional 
land thus acquired will provide space for another dormitory and additional 
classrooms which have been requested. 

Continued progress is being made in equipping the graduates oi this 
school to be productive citizens of Florida through various types of vocational 
training. Many are now going on to institutions of higher learning for pro¬ 
fessional training. 

The President has submitted a complete report of tire activities during 
the biennium which is incorporated elsewhere in this report. 
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Board o Control Membership 

The following changes in personnel of the Board have occurred since the 
previous biennial report. Honorable W. Glenn Miller, Monticello, was succeeded 
by Honorable fame J. Love, Quincy; Mrs. Jessie Ball duPont, Jacksonville, 
was succeeded by Honorable S. Kendrick Guernsey, Jacksonville; and Honorable 
R. H. Gore, Sr., Fort Lauderdale, was succeeded by Honorable Janies D. 
Camp Sr., also of Fort Lauderdale. 

Conclusion 

Appended hereto are the comprehensive reports of the several institutions 
under the supervision of the Board of Control. These reports reflect the 
accomplishments during this biennium. 

The problems facing the people of Florida in providing an education 
beyond the high school for its young citizens have been made known. The 
Board of Control has apprised the Legislature and the State Board of Edu¬ 
cation of the estimated number of students expected by 1970. It is imperative 
that steps be taken in an orderly manner to provide facilities for these antici¬ 
pated enrollments. Provision of an institution of higher learning cannot be 
done in a haphazard manner. At least four years time is required to plan 
and construct a new institution and to assemble personnel prior to the admission 
of the first class. 

The Board desires to express its appreciation to the Governor, members 
of the Cabinet, and the Legislature for their support of the agencies under its 
direction. 

BOARD OF CONTROL 
Ralph L. Miller 
Chairman 
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To The State Board of Control : 
Gentlemen : 


Tallahassee, Florida 
March 15, 1957 


I have the privilege of transmitting 
funds administered by the office of tl 
ending June 30,1956. 


Exhibit “A” is a “Summary Statement of Operations” and reflects transac¬ 
tions during the biennium for the operating and administered funds. 

* 

Exhibit “B” is a statement of “Interest and Sinking Fund Balances and 
Revenue Certificates Outstanding as of June 30, 1956,” Tiiis exhibit is pre¬ 
sented for information as to the funded indebtedness of the Board of Control. 


Respectfully submitted , 
J. Broward Culpepper 
Executive Director 







BCMtU> of control 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1 , 19.54 THROUGH JUNE .30, 19.56 



EXHIBIT "A” 


Name ov Fund 


Current Pukdr 
General Administration: 

Salaries. .. .. 

Salaries for Expense. 

Expenses ,.. 

Capital On tiny,,. 


** ft 


ft + * * ft 




*■»*■•■* 


■ ■ + ft ft ft 


# ■ * » * * 4 + * ■ f * 4 


* * 9 * * - 


i ft f a i#|,| 


Fund Balance 
July l, 1964 


$ 


2.488.71 
4,788.03 
245 . 5) 1 
242.21 


Total General Adminiat ration. 

IH;i\uitmk\t of AitcruTEcTuiiE: 

H’lt&rio* t - 
blximmm 
IrtchlonUil 


B BA# 


s 


7,760.40 


F 4 + i * * * 


* < • I f ■ 'll,* 1 i f # 




I <il a I Department of Architecture..... 

Hehthkted Funds: 
lieginmd Education Program 

I tegular Appropriation. 

Hpooial Appropriation. 


ft ft ft i ft -B ■ % 


9 m f * ■ « v b b ■ if 4 


* ' ' ►*t + ***ii#*r 


Total Regional Education Program 

Animal Payment to Accredited Medical School. 

State Medical School Planning... . 

Om-af-State Aid fur Negroes. . 

Educational Survey... , , .. ’ 

Scholarship Funds—University of Florida:. 

Arthur E. [[tunin Schntundup Income... 

David Yuleo Scholarship Income. 

Cecil Wilcox Memorial Scholarship Income. 

Albert W. Gilchrist Scholarship Income. 

Tufts Scholarship—Income.. 


# # * I ft 


• 14 4 


8 


irship—Inoome VHP. . 

John G, and Fannie F. Huge Scholarship Income 
William Diring Silencer SiTioInrelup Income. .,, 

Agnes Pi’cblei Scholarship Income. 

Racing Scholarship Fund. .. .PHBHHH 

Kx-i -onfederutc Soldiers and Sailors Home Endowment—Income. 
For Florida Stole University: 

Albert \V. Gilchrist Scholarship Income. 

Tafia Scholarship Inoome. ....!!!!!!!* 

John it ml Fannie F. Hugo Scholarship Income. 

Mm- Sarah Divv Scholarship Income. . . 

ill' 


Racing Scholarship Fund 

Ex-< ’uiifedorntc Soldiers and Sailors Homo Endowment—Income! 
Fur Florida A. A M. University: 

J. C, McMullen Scholarship Income....... 

Mr*. Sarah l*ovy Scholarship Income.,,. 

Haring Scholar thin Fund... 

For Florida School for the Deaf and Blind: 

Albert W. Gilchrist Scholarship Income. 

Elisabeth M. Bets Scholarship Income. 

Other: 

Children of Dtn’cattsl World War Veterans Scholarships. 

Uaiutaur Memorial Inoome. 

David Yulce Lectureship Inoome. 

James 1). Wiwtoott Estate Income... 


Total Restricted Current Funds 
Total Current Funds.. . .HHH 


■4 * + * * ft ft m « « ■' * P i 


t » ■ b- #. ■ m i # 4 | i i | | ft 4 # I l> 


* Includes $700.00 from Deficiency Fund. 


66.204.20 


60,204.20 


8,81)0.00 

16,500.00 


25,300.00 


120,152.50 

67,588.05 

60,053.31 

6,000.00 

154.71 
260.17 

170.40 
401.07 
616.80 

8,639.20 

191.52 

1,016.90 

147,034.10 

310.00 

341.88 

492.40 
6,162.74 

330.86 

101,023.74 

295.00 

294.10 
1.173.26 

35,188.37 

2,559.32 

736.43 

650.00 

40.10 
158.55 

50,430.93 


$ 812,576.57 


Receipt# rind 
A pprop riot ion* 


$ 711,931.23 


8 


S 


60.346.00 
853.11 
21.280.83 
925.00 


* 83,404.94 


250.00 

250.00 

271,621.26 


$ 272,121.26 


8 451,000.00 

121.500,00 


$ 572.500.00 


8 534,000.00 

.oo^ooo.oo 

20,500,00 

153.08 

155.77 

65.26 

326.48 
602.16 

5,030.49 
134.80 
1,423.19 
167,813.31 
295.00 

328.52 

452.17 
2,297.22 

313.10 
88,854.69 
295.00 

31.03 
163.12 
37.969.04 

ft 

209.49 
477.14 

5,785-15 

28.97 

108.17 
24,599.58 


982.411.93 


$ 1,910.438.13 


$ 


8 


Total 
-4 vm'lnbir 


62,834.71 

5,636.74 

21.520.74 

1.167,21 


91,165,40 


$ 250.00 

250.00 
337,825.46 


8 338.325.46 


8 459,890.00 

128.000.00 


$ 597.890.00 


654,152.50 

67.588.95 

150,053.31 

26,500.00 

307.79 

424.94 

235.75 

817.55 

1,219.05 

13,669.78 

326.32 

2,440.09 

314.847.41 

614.99 


670.40 

944.57 

8,459.90 

643.96 

189,878.43 

590.00 

325.13 

1,336.38 

73,157.41 

2,768.81 

1,213.57 

6,435.15 

69.07 

266.72 

75,030.51 


$ 1.594.988.50 


Expenditure* 


$ 


60,346.00 
5.074.49 
21,526.35 
1,022.65 


Reverted to 
General Revenue 


$ 


5 87,969.49 


250.00 
249.97 
255,939.08 


$ 256,439.05 


2,488.71 

562.25 

.39 

144.56 


3,195.91 


S. 


03 


$ 


03 


* 445,880,00 | $ 

82.250.00 


$ 528,130.00 


$ 367,938.69 

67,588.95 
36,559.21 
19,232.75 


14,010.00 
do,750.00 


$ 69,760.00 


4 d ft 


286,213.81 

ft ■ • I ■ I i ■ ■ • 

113,194.10 


ft ■■ « e * 


* 1 f I i r 




75.00 

250.00 

450.00 

9,871.80 


1 , 000.00 

155,010.00 


330.00 

300.00 

3,801.80 

250,00 

100,724.90 

300.00 




$ 2.622,369.36 


150.00 

33,611.88 

995.00 

505.00 

4,650.00 

33.34 





1.785.15 


20,026.00 



$ 823,654.32 

$ 401,493.06 

S 1,696,192.86 

$ 474,449.00 


1 Fund Balance 
June 30, W5B 

— 

Receipt# and 

Appropriations 

Total 

A rail able 

Kxpendilu tea 

S 

V ■ ’ * » ■ * B ft t « .| * * 

> 1 + * * ■ ft B ■ ft i -fl . , , , 

S 64,011.00 

S 64,011.00 

8 01,985.86 


18,282.00 

18,282.00 

17,445.09 


1,000.00 

1,000.00 

900.32 

£ 

B ■"»■#■ ft > a a 

$ 83,293.00 

S 83,293.00 

$ 80,331.27 

a 

T * * ■ ■ ■ ■ # P B ft a a a * 

g 

• + - l- * » • f + + a T . , 

**■■■*■■ ft ft. Piaa 

"r ft B ft an B 4 IB B A r ft ■- ft ■ 

81,886.38 

1 1 * * » ■ « ■ ■* H T < B r Bi i. 

403,335.63 

485,222.01 

437,061.58 

§ 81.886.38 

S 403,335.03 

8 485,222.01 

8 437,661.58 

S. 

S 510,000.00 

8 510,000.00 

■S 510,000.00 


! 8 510,000.00 

$ 510,000.00 

8 510,000,00 

S. 

8 579,000.00 

S 579,000.00 

8 574,820.15 

" ■ ft* ftft-B ft B B B a i B , 

■ * ■ ■ f P ■ *1 « i ft ph ■ » a 

35,000.00 

vcftftp* ft ■« « a # ft * * «. v 

35,000.00 

33,527.17 

7,267.25 

8,085.25 

15.352.50 

6,410.87 

307.79 

150.00 

457.79 

300,00 

424.94 

153.63 

578 . 57 

375.00 

160.75 

63.51 

224 . 26 

150.00 

567.55 

473.20 

1,040.75 

675 . 00 

769.05 

435 . R5 

1,204.90 

675.00 

3,797.98 

11,763.42 

15.501.40 

6,610,00 

326.32 

131.19 

457,51 

300.00 

1,440.09 

2,027.38 

3,467.45 

l. 750 . 00 

159,837.41 

177,432.33 

337,269.74 

108.157,35 

614.99 

295.00 

909.99 

150.00 

340.40 

328.29 

068.69 

340.00 

644.57 

435.83 

1,080.40 

424 . 50 

4,658.16 

6,834.53 

11,492.69 

4,758.00 

393.96 

313.00 

706.96 

300 . 00 

89,153.53 

96,835.04 

185,988.57 

89.153.63 

290.00 

295.00 

585.00 ! 

300,00 

325.13 

31.65 

356,78 


1,186.38 

162.99 

1,349.37 

150.00 

39,545.53 

39,991.85 

79,537.38 

38,158.62 

1,773.81 

1,228.43 

3,002.24 ' 

2,625.00 

708.57 

293.51 

1,002.08 

687.50 


5,700.00 

5,700.00 

1,950.00 

35.73 

21.00 

50.73 

33.34 

266.72 

110.35 

377.07 ! 


55,004.51 

28,795.78 

83,800.29 ! 

20,170.03 

* 369,841.12 

S 096,387.99 

$ 1,366,229.11 

8 955,957.06 

$ 451,727,50 

S 1,993,016.62 

S 2,444.744,12 

$ 1,983,949.91 


Fund Balance 
June dO, Wad 


2,025.1 1 


$ 


836.91 

99.68 


2,961,73 


« 

V 4 t - ft 4- s i i ■ ip I I B a 

S ft P ft I! ft ft' *-■ + §*!.. 

47,560.43 


3 47,500.43 


SB* 4 $ m 


S 4,170.85 

* * ■ ft ■ P ft ■ ■■ ■ a it. B a 

1,472.83 
8,935,63 

157.79 

203.57 
74.20 

305.75 
529. IK) 
8,061.40 
157.51 
1,717.45 
169,112.39 
759.99 

328.09 

655.90 
6,734.09 

406.90 
96,835.04 

285.00 

356.78 

1,199.37 

41,378.76 

377.24 

814.58 

750.00* 

23.39 

377.07 

63,030.26 


S 410,272.05 


$ 460,794.21 


22A 






















































































































































































































































































































BO A HD OF CONTROL 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956—{Continued 1 


EXHIBIT “A” 



Name or Fund 

Funds—Fur University of Florida: 
John G. and Fannie F. Hugo Loan Fund 

John and Ida English lxian Fund. 

l*’i*r Florida Slate University: 

John G. ami Fannie R. Huge Loan Fund 
John and Ida English Loan Fund... 

For Honda A. ft M. University: 

John and Ida English IjOhii Fund... 
Millard (.Inldwi<ll Lain Fund.. 


* ‘ l * i I l < * t * ■ t . I - <l - » * » r H ■ 


Total I sum FuikIh 


« m 


Endowment Funds; 

Phwcii'al to pe Held Inviolate 
For University of Florida: 

Arthur K. flanun Scholarship Fund. 

David Yulia- Scholarship Fund. 

David Yulis* Msd-urmhip Fund. 

Itnimuiur Memorial Fund.. 

{Wll Wilcox Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

A liter! W, Gilchrist Scholarship Fund. 

For Florida Hint a University: 

J antes D. Wesley It. Estate Fund...,, 

AIIh i i W. Gilchrist Scholarship Fund. 

For Florida A. ft M. University 

J. CL McMullen Scholarship l r und. ... 

For Florida Hflmtil for the Deaf and Mind: 

Albert W. Gilchrist Scholarship Fund. 

Fur University uf Florida and Florida State University: 
Tufts Scholarship Fund. 


» * i 




■ * i 


i t i • i * 


t t « F F I » I < 1 


* ■* ‘ * F 


Total Principal to be Held Inviolate. 


i i f t 


i 4 I 4 I ■ I 


# « ■ fe fe 


Pkincipal Mat he Used: 

For University of Florida: 

Win. orins Spencer riohnlurshii) Fund...... 

Auhcs Peelacs Scholarship Fund...... 

For Florida Helmut fur the Deaf and Blind: 

Klimd>eUi M. Bess Scholarship Fund .. 

l or Univi rr.ii \ of Florida and Honda State University: 
Kx-Coiifederote Boldins ami Sailors Home Endowment Fund- 


Fund Balance 
July I, 10,54 


Total Principal Which May be Used 

Gift* i*oit RjsinrtucrBD PuHeoass: 

Fur Uttiversity uf Florida: 

Frank 1). Wade Estate Fuml.flii 
For Florida A, ft M. University: 
MiMH-lhintHun* Gifts. 


I i fe It «■ i * ■ * * 


» fa * . * A 1 fl. fe 1 rfe I* ¥ h ■ fe 


Total Gifts fur Restricted Purposes 

Total Endow incut Funds... 

Total AH Funds. 


■ ■ j ^ * a i- a v ■ ■ * f + a * 


fe fe fe * 1 « i 


* H 1 * 1 » # 


* ■ ■ * ■ + *fefef*fe 


fe # * ■ i 


I fei * fe ■ 1 


# 4 * * it * m * i ■ * * P' * v- » ■ i 


59,790.11 
072.23 

74,880.72 
558.97 

389.58 
13,404.19 


149,695.80 


5, 


I ill 


.00 
5,000.00 
3,000 00 
700.00 
2,500.00 
10 , 000.00 

13,810.05 

10,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,000.00 

8,881.52 


64,892.47 


3,400 00 
15,500.00 

13,028 28 

13.000.00 


44,928,28 


11,088.80 

175.00 


14,263.89 


* 124,084.64 


985.711.67 


Receipt* and 
1 ppropriation* 


* 


38,684.32 

9.54 

12,309.29 
74.54 

755.46 
3,427.55 


55,200.70 


+ «■**« 


. ■ a * a t 


629.37 


629.37 


a s ■ * • 


382.31 


382.31 


1 . 011.68 


8 1,966,710.51 


Total 
A vail able 


98,474.43 

681.77 

87,190.01 

633.51 

1,145.04 

16,831.74 


204,956.50 


5,000-00 

5,000.00 

3,000.0!) 

700.00 
2,,500.00 
10,000.00 

13,810.95 

10,000.00 

1 , 000.00 

5,000.00 

9,510.80 


65,521.84 


3,400.00 

15,500.00 

13,028.28 

13,000.00 


44,928.28 


14,471.20 

175.00 


14.646.20 


$ 125,096.32 


S 2,952,422.18 


• In addition to (tah and Investments there is real estate with au estimated value of $U5,935.35. 


Expenditures 

Reverted lo 
General Revenue 

$ 47,804.04 

s. 

9,184.60 1 



804,00 

2,075.00 




$ 59,867.64 

% 

" ^r n ■ fe ■ ■ * 

*. 

s.... 

p-s »-pp *-■■■» r »#■#*# fe 

|| j ■ . t | J f « ■ i A | r i r 









| i .J 










^ ■ ■ ■ * 4 + « §■ * 1- fe ■ * * 

■ i i ■•«**■ > * * * 

% . 

s. 





. 1 > I 1 , » i i » 1 1 < l * 1 



$ ...... 



! i i i | ■ ! i * ■ 1 ^ t * * 

t # | ■ f # V * » * * * * B 

t, T , 1 , ■ , l t * I * ' ■ 

■*■*■* 

^ •..ii riF.iiii- 

$,,,><>' * * * * *1 ■ 

^ ■ ■ i * i ’ 

$ 1,756,060.50 

s 474,44900 


Fund Balance 
June 30, 1965 


Receipts and 
Appropriations 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 50,670.39 

681.77 

78.005.41 

633.51 

341.04 

14,756.74 


$ 145,088.80 


5 , 000.00 

5,000.00 

3,000.00 

700.00 

2,500.00 

10,000.00 

13,810.95 

10,000.00 

1 , 000.00 

5 , 000.00 

9.510.89 


$ 65,521.84 


$ 


3.400.00 

15,500.00 

13,028.28 

13,000.00 


8 


S 


i 44.928.28 


14.471.20 

175.00 


% 


$ 14,646.20 


$ 125,096.32 


$ 721,912.68 


.54,991.30 
9.56 

26,983.65 

47.87 

726.62 

959.88 


* 83.718.88 


614.23 


614.23 


7,900.00 

175.00 


8.075.00 


34S.12 


Total 
A callable 


8 105.661.6!) 

691.33 

104,989.06 

681.38 

1.067.66 
15^716.62 


$ 228.807.74 


* 5,000.00 

5,000.00 
3,000.00 
700.00 
2,500.00 
10,000.00 

13,810.95 

10,000.00 

1 , 000.00 

5,000.00 

10,125.12 


$ 


348.12 


8 9,037.35 


S 2,085.772.85 


Expenditures 


66,130.07 


S 3,400.00 
23,400.00 

13,203.28 

13,000.00 


53.003.28 


$ 


8 


14,819.32 

175.00 


S 14,994.32 


$ 134,133.67 


t 2,807.685.53 


Fund Balance 
June 30, 1050 


53,519.50 S 


18,758.60 


I.043.50 


,52, 112. 19 
691.33 

86,230.46 
681.38 

24.10 

15,716.02 


73,351,60 $ 155,456.14 




246.30 


■ » s ■■■ ■ 


.5,000.00 
5,00(1.00 
3,000.00 
700.00 
2,500.00 
10,000.00 

13,564.65* 

10,000.00 

1,000,00 

5,000.00 

10,125.12 


246.30 S 65.889.77 


S V ' I I * ***■•*# ■ ■ * I S 


3.400.00 

23,400.00 

13,203,28 

13,000,00 


53,003.28 




s ■■ * a • * # ■ * 


*#'*■■»* 


14,819.32 

175.00 


14,904.32 


246.30 $ 133,887.37{ 


S 2,057,547.81 S 750,137.72 


22B 



































































































































































































































































































BOARD OF CONTROL 


UwmwTT or Fixuuda: 
Drirmitory Jamie,, 
lfr4K X3ormit*>ry Iwue.. 
Florida Field Stadium 

Btudeni Hall,. 

1954 Dormitory* Issue 
19M Dormitory Issue 
*1956 Dormitory l«*ue 


f *-!-*«£ 


Total University of Florida 


» • p * 


F loud a State Univeubitt: 

Dining Hall...,. .. 

baudia Hall Dormitory. 

Infirmary. . 

Bryan i i i dl... 

Senior Hull... 

1050 Revenue Certificates Issue 

Demonstration School.. 

1954 Revenue Certificates Issue 


Total Florida Bute University 


INTEREST AND SINKING FUND BALANCES AND REVENUE CERTIFICATES OUTSTANDING AS OF JUNE 30, 1935, AND JUNE 30, 1956 


EXHIBIT "lV 


ri ■ » 


Hi 4 ■# -I S 


Interest and Sinking Fund Balances 
as op June 30, 1955 


Cash 


31 , 078.43 

4 , 228.05 

4 , 292.42 

18 , 197.45 

21 , 021.61 


80,617.90 


22 , 587.121 

54,844.46/ 

8 , 075.00 

3.38 

1 , 030.80 

35 , 883.23 

45 , 983.76 


Fnnai da Aqiucultuhal A Mechanical University 

1938 Dormitory Issue. 

laundry.. 

A. A M Hospital. 

1962 Dormitory Issue.......... 


Total Florida A. A M. University. 

Total Hoard of Control Revenue Certificates Funds 


168 , 407.83 


15 , 184.91 

11.51 

21 , 418.95 

63 , 955.59 


$ 100 , 570.96 


8 349 . 596.75 


Investments 


$ 57 , 000.00 

370 , 000.00 
35 , 000.00 
150 , 000.00 
0,000.00 


8 618 , 


00 


i v w 4- 4 * i * 


$ 76 , 000.00 

30 , 000.00 


280 , 000.00 


$ 386 , 000.00 


71 , 000.00 

* i i ■ A + 

27 , 000.00 




98 , 000.00 


$ 1,102,000.00 


Total 


88 , 978.43 

374 , 228.05 

39 , 292.42 

168 , 197.45 

27 , 021.61 


$ 698 , 617.06 


153 , 431.57 

38 , 075.00 

3.38 

1 , 030.89 

315 , 883.23 

45 , 983.76 


$ 554 , 407.83 


80 , 184.91 

11.51 

48 , 418.95 

63 , 955.59 


198 , 570.96 


8 1 , 451 , 596.75 


Revenue Certificates 


Total Issued 


8 457 , 000.00 

3 , 628 , 000.00 
550 , 000.00 
1 , 798 . 000.00 
1,000,000.00 
600 , 000.00 


S 8 , 033 , 000.00 


404 , 000.00 

58 , 000.00 

115 , 000.00 

200.000.00 

4 , 310 , 000.00 

500 , 000.00 

300 , 000.00 


8 5 , 887 , 000.00 


202 , 000.00 

60 , 000.00 

425 , 000.00 

810 , 000.00 


8 1 , 497 , 000.00 


815 , 417 , 000,00 


Total lietirat 


8 


170 , 000.00 

333 , 000.00 

397 , 000.00 

110 , 000.00 


Outstanding 
June 30, WS0 


8 1,010,000.00 


156 , 000.00 

27 , 000.00 

20,000.00 

22 . 000.00 

100,000.00 


8 325 . 000.00 


t 88,000.00 
17 , 000.00 
44 , 000.00 


149 , 000.00 


8 1 , 48 - 1 , 000.00 


8 287 , 000.00 

3 , 295 . 000.00 
153 , 000.00 
1 , 688 , 000.00 
1 , 000 . 000.00 
600 , 000.00 


8 7 . 023 . 000.00 


8 248 , 000.00 

31 , 000.00 
95 . 000.00 
178 , 000.00 
4 , 210 , 000.00 
500 , 000.00 
300 . 000.00 


$ 5 . 562 . 000.00 


$ 114 . 000.00 

43 . 000.00 
381 , 000.00 
810 , 000.00 


8 1 , 348 , 000.00 


813 . 933 , 000.00 


■- 


* (3,315,000.00 authorised but not yet issued. 


Interest and Sinking Fund Balances 
as of June 30 , 1950 

11KVEN V K G fcjHTU ' IC V 1 DH 

Cttxh 

Investment# 

Total 

Total Issued 

Total Retired . 

Oufalan itttm 
Jtitir dO, Iftfiti* 

8 27 , 924.53 

8 , 378.25 
20 , 497.42 
28 . 727.90 
33 , 132.85 
21 , 564.89 
14 . 279.75 

8 35 , 000.00 

370 , 000.00 
35 . 000.00 
150 , 000.00 
15 , 000.00 

1 62 , 92*1 53 

378 * 378,25 
55 r 407.42 
178 , 727 . ( X ) 
48 , 132.85 
21,564 80 
14 , 279.75 

S 457,000 00 
3 , 028,000 (XI 
550 , 000.00 
l , 798 , 000.00 

1 , 000 , 000.00 
600 , 000.00 

$ 180.000 00 
107 , 000.00 
421 , ( KTM ) . (Ml 
250 . 000.00 

8 271 , 000.00 

3 . 221.000 00 
129 , 000.00 

1,5is . ooo on 

1 . 000 , 000.00 
600,000 00 



_ , . , . * . . 

J 



_ __ _ _ _ , 


8 154 , 505.59 

8 605 , 006.00 

8 759 . 505.59 

8 8 . 033 , 000.00 

5 1 , 264.000 00 

8 6 , 769 , 000.00 







8 86 . 775.99 

5 . 625.00 
1 , 705.10 
3 , 527.50 
35 , 883.73 
16 , 382.53 
460.41 

8 46 , 000.00 

30 , 000.00 

.: 

$ 132,775 99 

35 , 025.00 
1 , 705.10 
3 , 527,50 
315 , 883.73 
56 , 882.53 
460.41 

¥ 404 , 000.00 

58 , 000.00 
115 . 000.00 
200,000 00 
4 , 310 , 000.00 
500 . 000,00 
3 ( 40 . 000.00 

8 171 , 000.00 

29 , 000.00 
21.000 00 
27 , 000.00 
203 . 000.00 

S 233 , 000.00 
29 , IKK ). 00 
91 . 000.00 
173 , 000 . 1X1 

1 . 107 , non . cxi 

500 . 000.00 
j # M ) . 000.00 


280 , 000.00 

40 , 000.00 




8 150 , 860.26 

8 396 , 000.00 

8 546 , 860.26 

8 5 . 887 , 000.00 

8 451 , 000.00 

8 5 , 433 , 000.00 

8 26 , 784.53 

11.51 
28 , 687.45 
70 , 697.38 

8 59 , 000.00 

$ 85 , 784.53 

11.51 
55 , 687,45 
70 , 697.38 

8 202 , 000.00 
60 , 000.00 
425 , 000.00 
810 , 000.00 

8 95 . 000.00 

20 . 000.00 
54 . 000.00 
13 . 000.00 

8 107,00000 

40 , 000.00 
371 , 000.00 
797 , 000.00 

27 , 000.00 

8 126 , 180.87 

S 86 , 000.00 

S 212 , 180.87 

8 1 , 497 , 000.00 

8 182 , 000.00 

¥ 1 , 315 . 000.00 

8 431.546 72 

8 1 , 087 , 000.00 

8 1 , 818 , 546.72 

* 15 , 417 , 000.00 

I 

$ 1 , 900 , 000.00 

813 , 517 , 000.00 


22C 
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REPORT OP' CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


Report of the Architect 

Gainesville, Florida 
March 15, 1957 

To The State Board of Control: 

Gentlemen: 

The Architect to the Board of Control has, during the 1954-56 Biennium, 
designed and/or supervised construction of the following buildings at the 
various institutions under the Board of Control: 

PROJECTS COMPLETED FOR 
OCCUPANCY DURING 
THE BIENNIUM: 

(Costs are final contract sums) 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, INCLUDING 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS: 

° Medical Sciences Building_$ 3,576,985.33 

° Central Power Plant No. 2—Building_ 141,361.86 

0 Central Power Plant No. 2—Mechanical-., 1,005,914.83 

•Central Power Plant No. 2-Electrical_ 144,692.13 

° Foundations—Teaching Hospital .. 970,638.72 

First Unit—Main Agriculture Building..__ 1,406,241.95 

Laboratory Equipment—Main Agri. Bldg._„ 164,518.64 

•Second Unit—Main Agriculture Building.... 212,521.47 

Veterinary Research Unit ._ 133,750.20 

•Plant Pathology and Agronomy Green¬ 
house _ 46,302.51 

Main Station Entomology and Horticulture 

Greenhouses _ 31,159.65 

Agronomy Seed Laboratory.. 17,788.10 

•Superintendent's Cottage and Utilities... 11,532.00 

Horticulture Equipment and Seed Storage 
Building__ 11,477.85 

Agronomy Laboratory and Cold Storage 

Building_ 27,242.00 

Office Building—Homestead__ 35,268.00 

Greenhouse and Headhouse—Homestead ... 6,002.00 

Laboratory and Office Building, West 

Florida Experiment Station... 37,758.42 

Fertilizer and Seed Storage Building- 14,271.90 

Superintendent’s Cottage—Ft. Pierce - 9,161.65 

Greenhouse Unit—Ft. Pierce. 16,623.12 

Hay Drying and Feed Bam.. 11,282.18 

•Addition to Poultry Diagnostic Laboratory' 4,881.00 
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* Poultry Diagnostic Clinic—Plumbing and 

Electrical_ 2,086-77 

Small Residence Hall, Unit F-2__ 130,147.28 

Small Residence Hall, Unit S-8_ 126,196.00 

Small Residence Hall, Unit S-9__ 123,976.79 

Small Residence Hall, Unit S-10..._. 123,489-00 


$ 8,543,271.35 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 

Men’s Gymnasium ._..$ 

1953 Classroom Building.. 

Home Economics Building „.— 

& Remodeling Physical Science Building. 

1954 Extensions to Central Heating System 
1954 Extensions to Electrical Distribution 

System__ 

Small Residence Hall, Unit S-l- 

Small Residence Hall, Unit S-2- 

Small Residence Hall, Unit S-3..__ 


803,396.02 

668,725.74 

779,292.89 

103,534.28 

63,310.00 

78,507.00 

125,920.00 

129,018.53 

129,408.95 


$ 2,881,113.41 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL UNIVERSITY: 

Equipment for Science Building: 

•Commercial Shelving.$ 

‘Laboratory and Home Making Equip¬ 
ment_ 

•Air Conditioning and Miscellaneous.. 

•Kitchen Equipment _ 

•Light-Proof Shades ___ 

1956 Alterations to Dining Hall Area_ 

Classroom Building. 

Demonstration School_ 

Agriculture and Home Economics Building 

Student Union Building—First Unit_ 

Student Union Building—Second Unit. 

“Renovations to Yongc, Sampson and Mc- 

Guinn Halls... 

Underground Electrical Disl ribution System 

•Venetian Blinds for Men’s Dormitory. 

Campus Paving: 

Crading at New Athletic Stadium and 
Old Hospital Site. 


3,558.88 

19,730.50 

3,961.33 

24,380.30 

1,902.65 

8,722.00 

810,189.00 

360,038.33 

839,003.94 

212,425.85 

171,471.00 

34,450.13 
55,951.20 
2,482.82 


46,607.20 $ 2,591,875.13 


FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
AND BLIND: 

Swimming Pool...—.$ 46,659.91 

Reclamation of Marsh Land for Expanding 

Campus --- 264,919.80 
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* Alterations to Rhyne and McLane Halls 
(To Provide Bathrooms for Housemoth¬ 
er) -—---4,897.00 


RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART: 

Addition to Ringling Museum__239,880.23 

Revised Sewage Disposal System for Addi¬ 
tion to Museum.. 8,563.90 

° Electrical Alterations to Ringling Museum 12,641.02 

° Re-roofing Ringling Museum_ 12,320.00 

•Replacement of Cast Stone - Ringling 

Museum... 11,183.94 

° Re-roofing Ringling Residence . 7,267.00 

•Replacement of Architectural Terra Cotta 

— Ringling Residence....9,882,00 


TOTAL VALUE OF PROJECTS 

COMPLETED FOR OCCUPANCY_ 

PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
DURING THE BIENNIUM: 

(Costs are original contract sums) 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, INCLUDING 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS: 

•Teaching Hospital, J. Hillis Miller Health 

Center __$ 7,580,024.40 

Laboratory School and Industrial Arts 

Building_ 1,010,262.66 

•Womens Dormitory (HHFA Project). 1,141,721.00 

•Mens Dormitory (HHFA Project)_ 1,995,107.00 

•Physics - Mathematics - Psychology Class¬ 
room _____ 928,480.0 

Production Research Building (Citrus Sta¬ 
tion) _ 71,825.00 

•Office and Laboratory—Immokalee.— 11,460.30 

•Equipment Fertilizer Storage—Im nokalee 3,620.86 

Laboratory and Office—Watermelon Lab¬ 
oratory __—__ 28,200.00 

•Agronomy Field Laboratory - 22,700.00 

•4-H Club at Cherry Lake — Permanent 

Docks_ 20,544.00 

Alpha Epsilon Phi Sorority* Unit S-ll- 132,900.00 

Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity, Unit F-5- 125,000.00 

Tau Epsilon Phi Fraternity, Unit F-6 _. 125,000.00 


$ 316,476,71 

$ 301,738.09 

$14,637,474.69 


$13,196,845.22 
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REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 



FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY; 


Classroom for Business Administration 
Classroom tor School of Education_ 

-$ 

836,817.00 

874,016.00 

$ 

1,710,333.00 



FLORIDA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY: 

Office and Research Building... 

s 

330,990.00 

$ 

330,990.00 

o ■ • 

T 

STATE PLANT BOARD: 

Office and Laboratory—Winter Haven 
Greenhouse No. 1—Winter Haven___ 


41,000.00 

13,600.00 

$ 

34.600.00 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL UNIVERSITY: 

Women’s Dormitory.....$ 

Athletic Stadium: 

Structural Steel for Athletic Stadium.... 

Foundations and Miscellaneous. 

Campus Paving: 

Underground Electrical Service and 

Whiteway Circuits ___ 

1956 Extensions to Underground Steam 

Service _____ 

Water, Storm and Sanitary Sewers_ 

Completion of Top Floor — Classroom 
Building_,_ 


395,941.00 

197,396.00 

129,104.00 

56,790.00 

13,140.00 

55,000.00 

61,200.00 $ 908,571.00 


FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF AND THE BLIND: 

° Enclose Swimming Pool..$ 44,000.00 

•Build and Enclose Swimming Pool.. 89,250.00 

•Dormitory and Dining Hall Unit_ 272,000.00 

Industrial Building or Negroes..... 41,750.00 


$ 447,000.00 


TOTAL VALUE OF PROJECTS UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION....... --- $16,648,339.22 

TOTAL VALUE ALL PROJECTS_ 31,285,813.91 


•Project handled in its entirety by the Architect to the Board, that is, prep¬ 
aration of drawings, specifications and supervision of construction. On 
projects not so marked, drawings and specifications were prepared by other 
architects, but supervision was done by the Boards Architect. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Guy C. Fulton, 

Architect to the Board of Control 
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REPORT OF THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 
1 OR THE BIENNIUM, JULY 1, 1954-JUNE 30,1956 

To The State Board of Control: 

Gentlemen; 

hollowing is the report of our progress and activities for the biennium, 

1954-56: 

A. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Attendance. During this biennium, 207,560 adults visited the Art Museum, 
and of these, 63,612 were admitted on combination tickets, 68,588 on tickets 
to the Art Museum only, and 75,360 free on the 104 free Sundays; 140,555 
adults visited the Residence, 63,612 on combination tickets and 76,943 on 
single admission tickets. 41,002 adults visited the Circus Museum on single 
admission tickets. No tabulation was made of the children under 12 who 
are admitted free when accompanied by adults. In addition, 7,250 students 
in 145 school groups were admitted free to the three Museums. (See Exhibit I, 
Report of Admissions and Receipts.) 

Until June, 1955, the combination ticket which admitted the purchaser 
to the three museums was $2.00; single admission to the Art Museum was $1.00, 
to the Circus Museum, 50 cents, and to the Residence, $1.50. The Residence 
ticket included admission to the Circus Museum. In June, 1955, admission to 
the Residence was reduced from $1.50 to $1,00 and no longer included admission 
to the Circus Museum. Other prices remained unchanged. 

Combination ticket sales in 1954-55 increased greatly over those of the 
preceding year. The increase in sales of individual tickets and the concomitant 
decline in sales of combination tickets in 1955-56 coincided exactly with the 
closing of the Circus Museum from December 9, 1955 to May 24, 1956. 

Buildings and Grounds. During the ten years of litigation after Mr. Ring] mg’s 
death and the ensuing nine years of state operation of the Museum, few major 
repairs were made on either the Art Museum building or the Residence. The 
Legislature consequently appropriated $200,000 for the beginning of a repairs 
and reconstruction program in 1955. Repairs and improvements to both build¬ 
ings were started in March, 1956. By the end of the fiscal year, approximately 
one-sixth of the $150,000 allotted to die Art Museum repairs had been spent. 
The work done at the Art Museum consisted primarily of repairs and replace¬ 
ment of roof steel I-beams and gypsum roof slabs, necessary to make the roof 
support structurally sound before a new roof can be put on. At the same time, 
the arches above the main entrance were reinforced. Approximately one-fifth 
ot the $50,000 appropriation for repairs and improvements to the Residence 
was spent by the close of the fiscal year. The major part of the work done at 
the Residence was the removing, cleaning, repairing and replacing of sashes. 
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doors and windows on the first floor. The roof tile was removed to determine 
the condition of the wood deck and copper drains. 

Repairs and improvements to the Estate, independent o! the repairs and 
reconstruction project, follow: 

A new exit road leading front the main Residence road southward to an 
exit gate on Bay Shore Road, next to the employees’ entrance, was laid out 
to remove the bottleneck which existed at the Residence ticket sales booth. 

# S| r 4 1 ------ 

The State Road Department paved the Art Museum parking lot east of 
Bay Shore Road, the Residence parking lot south of the Residence, the new 
Residence exit road, and the connecting road between U, S. 41 and Bay Shore 
Road, leading to the Residence entrance. 

A four-inch water line connection with the city lines was made at Bay 
Shore Road and extended to the new theater building to service that building 
and the new public toilets which are located in the north wing of the Art 
Museum building. An extension of service was also made from the four-inch 
line and carried to the Residence, Circus Museum and Caretaker’s cottage; all 
buildings now have city water. The underground sprinkling system was 
extended from the pumphouse to the rose garden and the Residence circle. The 
water sprinkling system in the Art Museum courtyard was entirely renovated. 

New electrical service connection adequate to the anticipated needs of the 
Art Museum and the Residence have been installed in both of those buildings. 

The Residence tower was made structurally sound by replacing Gunite 
beams, replastering the dome interior, replacing and Guniting the face l lie. 
Asolo Theater Building. The construction of a new building, designed by 
Marion Manley, A.I.A., in association with Guy C. Fulton, A.I.A., Architect 
to the State Board of Control, to house the Asolo Theater, was begun on 
July 11, 1955. At the end of the 1955-56 fiscal period, the building was nearing 
completion. The Asolo Theater in the new building will not only provide the 
Museum with an adequate auditorium but will be a unique exhibit in itself, 
since it is the only original Italian 18th century theater in America. 

Publicity. As with each biennium, written information about the Ringling 
Museums has become more widespread, and increased greatly in volume. In 
addition to the local, state and national publicity that has been initiated within 
the Museum, more and more requests have come for written material, and 
for permission to reproduce paintings and other art objects. Material has been 
supplied for numerous religious magazines, several anthologies and three 
encyclopedias. Lengthy articles have appeared in eight national American 
magazines (art and general), and in the English Apollo which carried three 
pages of text and seven illustrations. Scores of house organs and other special 
appeal publications have run text and pictures, with variety ranging from 
publications for librarians to those for farmers and truckers. Articles, usually 
illustrated, have appeared not only in daily papers but in Sunday supplements 
and special editions, with occasional series, as in the Worcester (Mass.) 
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Gazette-Telegram. The most reproduced of our paintings has been the 
Veronese Rest on the Flight Into Egypt, which has been published at least 
se\rn times in magazines and newspapers, including The New York Times , 
often in color. Programs, maps, and even restaurant menus and candy boxes 
throughout the country have carried information and pictures about the Ringling 
Museums. Advertising has appeared in local newspapers and in seven guides. 
Ten large and two small outdoor advertising signs are strategically placed 
throughout the State. Statewide promotion has been enhanced, as usual, 
through membership in the Florida Attractions Association, and local promotion 
increased by helping to form the Sarasota Attractions Council, with five 
members. Preliminary arrangements were made for the creation of three 
Viewmaster reels, and for the NBC Wide Wide World telecast in November. 
Business Office. Fiscal procedures have been regularized by the Comptroller 
and revised for greater efficiency. A complete IBM property inventory system 
has been installed. This inventory is maintained constantly and checked 
periodically. The business office was moved from its former quarters in the 
Art Museum building to the renovated rooms of the second floor in the 
Residence, formerly used as servants* quarters. 

Financial Report. See Exhibit II for a statement of the financial operations for 
the years ending June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956. 

B. THE ART MUSEUM 

The efforts of the Museum staff during this biennium have been directed 
primarily towards extending the program of conservation and restoration, 
completing the rehabilitation of the galleries, and expanding the educational 
services. 

CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION 

Restoration of Paintings. The restoration of the four Rubens cartoons, a project 
so immense that it is being followed with great interest by museum officials 
and restorers throughout the country, was begun in June, 1954, by Edward O. 
Korany. During the 1954-56 biennium, the relining, cleaning and restoration 
of The Four Evangelists and Abraham and Melchizedek, and the relining of 
The Fathers of the Church was completed. Special materials for the best preser¬ 
vation of paintings in a sub-tropical climate, such as wax and resin adhesives 
and plastic varnishes, were employed. The project is scheduled for completion 
during the next biennium. During this biennium, seven other paintings were 
completely restored, including the Isenbrant, Descent from the Cross , the most 
important work of that master in this country, and eight others received special 

preservative treatment. 

Protection of Works of Art on Paper Support. The prints, drawings and water- 
colors in the circus and theater collections have been treated in a manner 
recommended by Mrs. Minna Horwitz, restorer of prints and drawings at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, to prevent damage from mildew growth. 
The works were first placed in a thymol gas chamber in which all active mildew 
w as killed, and then sealed in a mounting which contains a sheet of thymolized 
paper from which thymol gas is eventually liberated to prevent new mildew' 
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growth. A thymol gas chamber was built in the museum tor this purpose. The 
treatment must be repeated every two years. 

Conservation of Sculpture. Dr. Rutherford J. Get tens. Associate in Technical 
Research, Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
and Dr. Harry Fleming Payne, coatings specialist at the University of Florida, 
were invited to Sarasota to study the surface erosion in a number of the lime¬ 
stone sculptures and the salt acretions on some of the bronzes in the Museum 
court. Dr. Gettens reported that Smithsonian Institution laboratory analysis 
of 40 specimens taken from sculptures indicated that both conditions were 
caused by free sulphuric acid in the air. Prof. Payne recommended that the 
limestone sculptures be impregnated with two to eight coats of ethyl silicate. 
Treatment was begun in June, 1956. Experiments are being, made to discover 
the most effective treatment for the bronze sculptures. 

Storage Racks in Basement. Picture storage racks, upon which paintings not 
on exhibition are hung, have been constructed in the south basement of the 
Art Museum. The racks, installed on tracks for easy movement, are spaced to 
allow paintings to hang freely and to permit maximum air circulation necessary' 
to inhibit mildew growth. The picture storage area has been closed off from 
the rest of the south basement to protect paintings from moisture and shop dust. 

GALLERY IMPROVEMENTS 

The furring out and covering of the walls of all galleries with cloth, essential 
io protect the paintings from the moisture of the plaster walls, has been com- 
X>leted during this biennium. A false ceiling, an inner skeleton wall hung with 
cloth, and a new lighting system were added to the Rubens cartoon room 
(Gallery 2) for the protection and most effective display of the newly restored 
paintings. The Sales Desk room (Gallery 1) was completely refurbished. 
Galleries 15 and 16 were rehabilitated and a gallery of decorative arts (Gallery 
17) was made of the former publicity office to provide space for the exhibition 
of 18th century furniture and ceramics. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

The educational services of the Ringling Museum were considerably 
increased during the 1954-56 biennium despite the difficulties of securing 
trained personnel in lower echelon positions. 

Circulating Exhibitions and Visual Training Aids. In an effort to stimulate 
appreciation of art and arouse interest in the Museum through the entire state, 
a program of circulating exhibitions was initiated. Fifteen exhibitions were 
designed and constructed at the Museum during this period and circulated 
to 68 schools. The response has been so enthusiastic that a considerable 
expansion of this program is planned. The Museum has established an educa¬ 
tional loan service from which film strips and colored slides of the paintings 
in the Museum can be borrowed. A new film strip, “A Visit to the Ringling 
Museum.'' prepared by the education department, is being circulated tn 
acquaint students with this institution before they visit it. 
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Si/((-(»/ Groups . Schools throughout the state, at all educational levels, are 
encouraged to send student groups to the Museum. These groups are admitted 
free and are provided with gallery talks on the collection and educational films 
:n correlation with their classroom problems. A total of 145 school groups, 
consisting of t , / 50 students, visited the Museum this biennium. 

Gallery Talks for Adults. Gallery talks, which are given twice daily by pro¬ 
fessional members of the staff, were attended by approximately 30,000 visitors 
during the biennium. In addition, 312 adult groups totaling approximately 
i ,550 persons, attended special gallery talks provided for bus tours and adult 
groups not connected with educational institutions. 

Symposium. Concerted efforts were made to secure the participation of students 
and faculty of the University of Florida, the University of Miami and the 
Ringling School of Art in the eighth and ninth annual spring symposia sponsored 
jointly by the Florida State University and the Ringling Museum. Registration 
for the 1955 symposium on contemporary art was 474 and for the 1956 

symposium on contemporary American art was 385, both signal increases over 
previous registrations. 

Childrens Art Classes. The Saturday morning children’s art class was introduced 
in January, 1951, as a ten-week class limited to 40 students with a registration 
fee of $2.50 to cover the cost of materials. After a lapse of two years, the class 
was offered as a twelve-week course limited to 40 students, but at a fee of 
$12.00 per student to cover costs of instruction and material. Because of the 
great demand for admission to the class, the limitation on the number of 
students was eliminated the following year and additional instructors were 
employed. The length of the class was established at twelve weeks. In January, 
1955, 71 students registered at a fee of $10.00; in 1956 enrollment increased 
to 103 students at a fee of $12.00 each. The course is taught by professional 
artists, Syd Solomon and Jack Cartlidge, with the assistance of the staff of 
the Museum’s education department. 

ACQUISITIONS 

Five paintings were acquired during this biennium in compliance with 
the intention which John Ringling expressed in his will that the collection 
should be continuously expanded and perfected. They are: 


Giovanni Battista Rosso— MADONNA AND CHILD WITH THE MAGDA¬ 
LENE (Florentine, 1494-1540) 

Jean Pillement (French, 1728-1808) — A HARBOR SCENE 

Johann-Evangelist Holzer — A STUDY FOR A CEILING SKETCH (Austrian, 
1709-1740) 

Fontainebleau School (Later 16th Century') — SCENE FROM THE ITALIAN 
COMEDY 

Nicolas Poussin (French, 1594-1665) — THE ECSTASY OF ST. PAUL 

The most significant of these acquisitions is the Poussin. The Ecstasy of 
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Si. Paul. It was commissioned in 1643 by the Sieur de Chantelou, the artistic 
advisor to Louis XIII of France, as a pendant to Raphael's Vision of Ezekiel 
which Chantelou had purchased a few months earlier. During the 17th and 
18th centuries, it was owned by several famous aristocratic collectors and was 
once part of the renowned Orleans collection. In 1823, it was sold at Christie’s 
in London and was thereafter lost to scholars until it was purchased by the 
Ringiing Museum in 1956, It is one of the most perfectly preserved paintings 
by Poussin in existence. 

Two Venetian 18th century wooden benches were purchased for the theater. 
Gifts. Mr. Edward W. Beattie, Jr., of Sarasota, presented to the Museum a 
collection of thirteen German watercolors and prints by George Grosz, Christian 
Rohlfs, Karl Hofer, Richard Seewald, Franz Marc, Ewald Mature and Kathe 
Kollwitz. All of these works formerly belonged to German Museums. In the 
early thirties, they were removed by the Nazi Government and offered for sale 
to foreign museums and collectors. Mr. Beattie, at that time an American 
newspaper correspondent in Germany, bought them from official sources. This 
gift is the first group of contemporary works of art accepted by the Museum. 

Other gifts were a North Italian Faience Bowl, c. 1750, from Mrs. Francisco 
Terry of Paris, France, in memory of her husband; a Greek vase from Mr. 
Manual Ortiz, o Sarasota, Florida; and three engravings from Mrs. Wallace 
Thompson, of Galesburg, Illinois. 

LOANS TO OTHER MUSEUMS 

The esteem in which the Ringiing Collection is held both in Europe and 
America is again indicated by the number of requests for loans of objects for 
temporary exhibitions. Thirty-one paintings, six sculptures, and one kylix were 
borrowed by American institutions during this biennium, and seven paintings 
were included in exhibitions in Bologna and Vercelli in Italy, in Bordeaux, 
France, and Haarlem, Holland. The Ringiing paintings included in the com¬ 
prehensive exhibitions of Guido Reni in Bologna and Gaudenzid Ferrari in 
Vercelli were widely discussed in European publications and were reproduced 
in the elaborate and scholarly catalogues of the exhibitions. 

LOAN EXHIBITIONS 

The scope of the loan exhibition program was broadened during this 
biennium to appeal to a greater number of Floridians with diversified interests. 
"Well designed objects of daily use, photographs and models of architecture, 
prints and Oriental calligraphy were exhibited as well as paintings and sculp¬ 
tures, In recognition of the professional achievements of Florida artists, the 
first comprehensive, invitational exhibition of contemporary Florida paintings 
was held in 1955 and a comparable show of contemporary Florida architecture 
was arranged in 1956. 

The six loan exhibitions presented in the 1954-55 season were: Contem¬ 
porary Paintings (American Federation o Arts); The Skyscraper (Museum of 
Modern Art); Three Sarasota Collectors Karl A. Bickel, John Henry Macdonnell 
and Jacob Polak); Directors' Choice; Paintings of the Circus (Sarasota Art 
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Association); and Fifty Florida Painters. The seven loan exhibitions of the 
1955-56 season were: Renoir and His Contemporaries (George Binet); Arts 
of the Orient (collection of A. Didier Graeffe, Associate Professor of Humanities, 
University of Florida); Designed to Live With (well designed objects available 
in Florida shops); A Half Centurtj of Picasso (Museum of Modem Art); The 
Art of Eating; Paintings of the Circus (Sarasota Art Association); and Contem¬ 
porary Florida Architecture. Illustrated catalogues of the Three Sarasota 
Collectors , Directors * Choice , Fifty Florida Painters, and The Art of Eating 
exhibitions were published by the Museum for sale and distribution to other 
Museums and educational institutions in this country and in Europe. 

MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL EVENTS 

A rich variety of activities of the type which enhances the Museum’s 
national prestige and broadens its statewide appeal took place in the Asolo 
Theater during the past two seasons. The New Music Quartet and the 
harpsichordist Sylvia Marlowe with the cellist Bernard Greenhouse gave recitals 
in 1955; the Dublin Players returned for four performances each season; the 
Kingsland Marionettes gave Christmas performances; Virgil Thomson, composer 
and critic, and Ann Barzel, Associate Editor of Dance Magazine, appeared as 
guest lecturers. The professional staff of the Museum gave a series of special 
lectures each season. In March, 1956, the National Grass Roots Opera Company 
presented Mozart’s Cost Fan Tutte and Rossini’s The Barber of Seville in the 
Museum court. 


LIBRARY 


The transformation of John Ringling’s collection of art books into an art 
reference library was begun in September, 1953. During the 1954-56 biennium, 
free-standing open metal library stacks replaced the odds and ends of bookcases 
formerly used. Existing library material was systematically reorganized for 
convenient open shelf use and an extensive program of binding of periodicals 
and paper covered books was completed. Books purchased during this period 
were for the most part basic reference works. In the summer of 1954, the 
library acquired the late Dr. Gostav Gluck’s collection of 505 off prints of 
articles and monographs written by the most noted scholars of Dutch and 


Flemish paintings of the past seventy-five years. Many of these are now 
completely irreplaceable; a great number of the others are extremely rare. 
Dr. flans Schaeffer presented to the library his collection of sales and exhibition 
catalogues and European and American art periodicals v alued at approximately 
$3,000. During this period the basis was laid for a library which will serve 
both for staff reference work and for scholarly research m problems of 

Baroque art. 


C. THE CIRCUS MUSEUM AND RESIDENCE 

Circus Museum. The Circus Museum was closed on December 9, 1955, for 
complete refurbishing as a Museum of Circus History; it was reopened on 
May 24. -956. The north building was repainted and its contents rearranged. 
Magic apparatus and several recently animated automata w T ere installed in 
the smaller west room. Paintings, prints, handbills and memorabilia concerning 
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side shows and freaks were placed in the large center room. Extensive interior 
alteration was made in the south building, including removal of all panelling 
in the rectangular room and the installation of windows and a new concrete 
floor in the circular room. A gaily painted counter for the sale of objects 
relating to the circus and magic collections was installed. The entrance was 
enlivened by a new and colorful canopy and new signs. Throughout the 
building, exhibition material was reinstalled and re-labeled in a modern manner. 
Scores of prints, handbills and photographs never before exhibited were added 
to the display. A small number of necessary similar items were purchased. 
Circus Museum Gifts. The Two Jesters Calliope and a cage wagon, both early 
circus wagons, were given to the Circus Museum by The Ringling Brothers 
and Bamum and Bailey Combined Shows. The wagons were structurally 
restored and redecorated. A painting of Circus Performers by the contemporary 
American, Ben Kamihira, was presented by the Henry W. Ranger Fund of the 
National Academy of Design of New York. 


Other gifts include a collection of 23 rare 19th century American circus 
costumes once worn by Jacob Schowles and Mr. and Mrs. Billy Schowles, 
and a collection of 19th century libretti for pantomimes and early circus 
presentations. 


Residence. The redecoration of a number of rooms not formerly open to the 
public was begun in the summer of 1954. All the rooms on the first three 
floors, with the exception of the servants’ quarters, were open to visitors in 
October, 1954. 

Respectfully submitted , 

A. Everett Austin, Jr. 

Director 


EXHIBIT I 

RINGLING MUSEUMS 
ADMISSIONS AND RECEIPTS 

FOR THE FISCAL YEARS, JULY 1 , 1954 TO JUNE 30, 1956 


1954-55 Admissions 

Paid General Admissions @ $2.00___ 36,443 

•Paid General Admissions @ $2.00 with 

15% discount ... 878 

° *Paid General Admissions @ $ 2.00 with 

50% discount ______ 389 

Paid Admissions to Museum @ $1.00.. 27 773 

Paid Admissions to Museum @ $1.00 with 

15% discount....... 557 


Paid Admissions to Museum @ $.50 (students).... 91 

000 Paid Admissions to Ringling Residence @ $1.50 31,754 
Paid Admissions to Ringling Residence $1.50 

with 50% discount .._. 169 

••°°Paid Admissions to Ringling Residence $ 1.00 7 


Receipts 
$ 72,886.00 

1,492.60 

389.00 

27,773.00 

473.45 

45.50 

47,631.00 

126.75 

7.00 
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Paid Admissions to Ringling Residence (<X $.50 

(students) ... 

Paid Admissions to Circus Museum <&! $.50.... 

Paid Admissions to Circus Museum (& $.50 with 

50% discount ....... 

Sales Counter Receipts.. 

Movie Receipts._._... 

Special Events -. 

Memberships..... 

Miscellaneous Receipts ..... 


123 

22,573 

16 


Total Receipts___ 

Free Admissions—52 free days—Art Museum. 41,988 

•15 % discount for groups of 20 or more. 

•°50% discount allowed for convention groups. 

°°°Admission to Circus Museum included in Residence ticket 
reduced. 

•j o o •Admission to residence reduced to $1.00 at end of fiscal year 


1955-56 

Paid General Admissions @ $2.00_ 24,858 

Paid General Admissions @ $2.00 with 

15% discount.... 638 

Paid General Admissions @ $2.00 with 

50% discount _ 406 

Paid Admissions to Museum @ $1.00.. 39,103 

Paid Admissions to Museum @ $1.00 with 

15% discount . 792 

Paid Admissions to Museum @ 50% discount- 272 

Paid Admissions to Ringling Residence @ $1.00 ... 43,634 
Paid Admissions to Ringling Residence @ $1.00 

with 15% discount....... 1,018 

Paid Admissions to Ringling Residence @ $.50 

(students) _ 238 

Paid Admissions to Circus Museum @ $.50- 18,405 

Paid Admissions to Circus Museum 

@ 50% discount _ 8 

Sales Counter Receipts- 

Movie Receipts---- 

Special Events-- 

Memberships--- 

Miscellaneous Receipts- 

Total Receipts--- 

Free Admissions—52 Free Days—Art Museum- 33,3 < 2 


61.50 
1,286.50 

4.00 

16,203.97 

2,287.72 

2,927.98 

1,322.00 

1,763.97 


$186,681.94 


until price was 


$ 49,716.00 

1,084.60 

406.00 

39.103.00 

673.20 

136.00 

43,634.00 

865.30 

119.00 

9.202.50 

2.00 

19,054.90 

1.790.50 
3,660.40 
1,421.00 
4,004.52 


$174,872.92 
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EXHIBIT II 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 


Name of Fund 

Fund 
Balance 
July 1,1954 

General Revenue Appropriations: 
Salaries.. 

$. 

Expense.. 


Capital Outlay. 

Total General Revenue. 

196,200.00 

$196,200.00 

$131,713.13 
33,622.67 
4,490.62* 

Trust Funds: 

Interest of Trust Funds. 

Principal of Trust Funds. 

Total Trust Funds.... 

$169,826.42 

$336,026.42 

'otal Summary of Operations,... 


Receipts and 
Appro¬ 
priations 

Total 

Available 

Expenditures 

Reverted to 
General 
Revenue 

$30,000.00 

59,000.00 

$30,000.00 

59,000.00 

196,200.00 

$29,991.31 

55,734.21 

$ 8.69 

3,265.79 





$89,000.00 

$285,200.00 

$85,725.52 

S 3,274.48 

$186,681.94 

30,500.00 

$318,395.07 

64,122.67 

$197,726.65 
28,420.01 j 

S. 

4,490.62 





$217,181.94 

$387,008.36 

$226,146.66 

£ 

* « * * r » * « « 

$306,181.94 

$672,208.36 

$311,872.18 

$ 3,274.48 


Total Investments in Addition to Cash Balance is 81,209,228.13. 

* Under the terms of Mr. John Ringling’s will, this fund must remain intact and only the interest used. 


Fund 
Balance 
June 30, 1955 

Receipts 
and A ppro- 
p nation 

Total 

Available 

Expend Hurt s 

1 

F u n d 
Balance 
June 30, I!>5 1 ; 

$. 

$35,000.00 
50,128.63 

$35,000.00 

$34.999.19 

$ .SI 


50,12863 ! 

50,125.15 

3.4 S 

196,200.00 

1 200,000.00 

396,200.00 

150,267.62 

245,932.38 

$196,200.00 

$285,128.63 

$481,328.63 

$235,391.96 

$245,936 67 

$120,668.42 
35,702.66 
4,490 62 ! 

$174,672.92 

30,700.00 

$295,341.34 

66,402.66 

4,490.62 

$253,394 . 49 
28.710.27 

$41,940 K5 

37,086.39 
4,490.62 





$160,861.70 

$205,372.92 

$366,234.62 

$282,110.76 

$84,123.86 

$357,061.70 

$490,501.55 

$847,563.25 

$517,502.72 

$330,060.53 
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To the Honorable 


The Board of Control of the State of Florida 
Gentlemen: 

The biennial reports of the past presidents to the Boards of Control constitute 
a history in serial form of the development of the University of Florida. They 
are a constant source of reference to scholars, staff members, and others con¬ 
cerned with specific phases of the institution’s growth* One cannot read these 
reports without experiencing a deep sense of pride in the vision, the courage, the 
dedication to educational and public service, and the sacrificial effort which have 
gone into the building of the University. The printed word has not always been 
adequate to interpret the spirit of the institution. The joys accompanying each 
successful effort to push back the barriers of ignorance, whether by research, 
the inculcation of knowledge, or by precept and example, as well as the tragic 
disappointments and frustrations of those who attempted to carry the University 
forward from year to year are not easily described. 

In reading biennial reports since the transferral of the University to Gaines¬ 
ville in 1906, it is obvious that the positive factors far outweigh the negative, 
and the forces of progress, though lagging at times, have eventually overcome 
the retarding forces. 

When the Board of Control and the Board of Education honored me by their 
invitation to accept the presidency of the University of Florida in the Spi*ing of 
1955, I knew the magnitude of responsibility involved, for I had had the privilege 
of serving as a teacher and administrator, respectively, under two distinguished 
men who had held that high office. One cannot be associated with an institution 
such as the University of Florida for two decades without having its interests 
and welfare imbedded deep in his thoughts and affections. Consequently, I ac¬ 
cepted the challenging offer and entered upon my new duties April 1, 1955, with 
the determination that I would to the very best of my abilities endeavor to carry 
forward the work of the University in the fine tradition set by my predecessors. 

The two year record covered by the biennial report for the period July 1, 1954 to 
June 30, 1956, like many preceding reports, shows high peaks of achievement 
as well as disappointments. Some discouragements are perhaps inevitable. They 
sap the vitality and effectiveness of the total University program. It is our sin¬ 
cere hope that contributing causes will be remedied in the new biennium. 

For their patience, understanding and cooperation during the period of my 
orientation in the presidency, I wish to express thanks to a splendid faculty and 


staff, to a fine student body, and to those dedicated public servants who serve so 

loyally and without compensation as members of our State Board of Control. 

My deepest appreciation is also extended to Governor LeRoy Collins and other 

members of the Board of Education for their untiring efforts in helping to solve 

some of the University’s pressing problems. To members of the legislature 

and the people of Florida, we extend grateful thanks for our financial support 

even though it is below the needs of the institution for meeting the demands of 
a growing and dynamic state. 


Lastly, I should like to express my deepest gratitude to John S. Allen, Vice 
President of the University and my able colleague, who bore the responsibilities 
of administration so effectively not only during the first nine months of the 
biennium under review, but for several months prior thereto. 




BIENNIAL REPORT 

1 he operations oi the University are so vast that it is no longer possible to 
integrate the college, school, and departmental reports into an acceptable resume 
within the brief space allotted for the President's report. The individual reports 
will have to be examined separately for details of the biennial activities. They 
are all worth reading. A selection will be made of certain units or portions of 
departmental reports for the purpose of focusing attention upon some specific 
problem, which in many instances will be applicable to the whole institutional 
structure. 

A proper perspective of the last two years must inevitably take into considera¬ 
tion some factors which not only cast their shadow over world events i.e., national 
and international affairs, but also over that closer area just beyond the confines 
of our academic community, namely the State of Florida, whose interests and 
people the University is designed to serve. Some of these factors likewise have 
a bearing or will have a bearing upon the new biennium which we are about to 
enter. I beg indulgence, therefore, to touch as briefly as I can upon some of them. 

We are in a period of global unrest. Possibly at no time in history has the 
world witnessed a greater political, economic, social and moral upheavel, es¬ 
pecially in “peace-time.” Education at home and abroad cannot escape the impact 
of the dynamic changes that are taking place. 

In the past, new educational concepts evolved to meet the demands of the 
times. For instance, church oriented and dominated colleges were formed in 
colonial days to provide an educated citizenship for Colonial America, all pat¬ 
terned after institutions in Western Europe. Later state supported universities 
evolved from many of the colonial colleges when the latter were no longer able to 
meet the demands of a new, dynamic society. The new institutions, however, re¬ 
tained much of the old, especially the liberal arts programs and other features 
of the colonial colleges. 

The land grant colleges were formed at a time when the nation needed to 
democratize its educational opportunities for the benefit of an expanding popula¬ 
tion, increasingly dependent upon agriculture and industry for a livelihood. The 
land grant movement, begun with the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862, formed 
a new and revolutionary concept in higher education, according to Thwing, who 

wrote of it: 

“The time was favorable to—enrichment and enlargement—it was a period 

of newness—mighty anticipations of mighty powers were filling the hearts 

and minds of men.” 

Edward D. Eddy, Jr., of the University of New Hampshire, recently pointed 

out in an address before the Land Grant College Association that “probably no 
other country in the world would have produced these land-grant colleges,” and 
citing them as “Democracy’s colleges,” he calls attention to the fact that “they 
have become a pattern for higher education in many struggling republics at¬ 
tempting to find and assert themselves. What was once a great contribution to 
America is now becoming an even greater contribution to the world.” Apropos of 
the land grant type of institution adjusting to change, he says: 

“America demands of its public colleges the ability, even the desire, to 

adapt themselves continually to a changing time to keep just a little ahead 

of society.” 
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All of us recall that just a little over a decade ago the so-called “Atomic Age” 
was born, bringing with it on the one hand the possibility of world annihilation 
and the destruction of mankind, or on the other, the possibility of a great new 
era in human progress. That same decade has witnessed a gigantic effort on the 
part of Russia to educate a nation of people hitherto predominantly illiterate. 
In our own country, meantime, educational advantages have been extended to 
millions of veterans under the G.I, Bill and the numbers taking University train¬ 
ing have taxed the resources of all institutions of higher learning—public and 
privately supported—in the nation. 


Hostilities developing after the war’s end between former allies have become 
more threatening to our nation’s security than those which precipitated the 
conflict in the beginning. The country has turned to its colleges and universities 
as never before to supply men of science and research on the one hand who could 
help it to meet the eventualities of any new armed conflict in an Atomic Age, and 
to provide agriculturists, engineers, lawyers, linguists, economists, physicians, 
political scientists, and humanists on the other hand who might help i by peaceful 
means, if possible, in solving some of the problems which are ripping the world 
asunder. 

These factors have had a gi*eat bearing on the direction of American higher 
education within the past few years. They are certain to have an even greater 
bearing upon it in the year's just ahead, and for this reason: America has been 
alerted by the penetrating and realistic observations of certain o: her distin¬ 
guished men of science as well as eminent educators that Soviet Russia has flung 
a gauntlet at us more significant than her vast military preparations and rapid 
gains in science, technology, and industrial development. The USSR Challenge 
is as simple as this—we must either live up to our finest educational ideals of 
providing in accordance with ability maximum opportunity for all, or we shall 
lose our position of leadership for the free world. 

The Americans whose opinions I would like to share with you are not alarmists. 
Primarily they are men like William Benton, former Vice President of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, former U. S. Senator from Connecticut, and now Chairman 
of the Board of the Encyclopedia Brittanica films, whose discourses on the subject 
of Russia’s educational development, following a recent trip there, have aroused 
national interest. Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., President of the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology, has also sounded a warning. Space will permit only 
minute references to some of the facts laid before educational America by Senator 


Benton. 


1. “The U.S.S.R. has already surpassed the U. S. both in number 
and percentage of students enrolled in institutions above the secon¬ 
dary level—with 4,300,000 in 1955: 2,500,000 in the teckhnikums 
(technical institutes)—and 1,825,000 in the universities and higher 
institutes. This total is 70 per cent higher than our comparable 1955 
U.S. enrollment of 2,700,000. 

2. Russian youngsters go to school six days a week, ten months 
a year. Study hours are long . . . each student takes six years of a 
foreign language. 

3. The U.S. percentage of high school students taking courses 
basic to college work in science and engineering has been falling 
steadily for the past fifty years. In 1900, for example, 66 per cent 
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of our high school students took algebra, but in 1953 the figure was 
It than -5 per cent. In geometry the decline was from 27 per cent 
in 1900 to 11 per cent in 1953, In physics it was from 19 per cent in 
1900 to 4 per cent in 1952... . The shortage of teachers in these fields 
has been growing more critical. Last year for 28,000 U.S. high 
schools we produced only 125 new certified teachers for physics. 

4. The U.S.S.R, seems to think that after four or five years of 
physics in a ten-year school, another four years of physics in a peda¬ 
gogical institute is enough to train a physics teacher for a high 
school! 

5. A typical Soviet professor earns 6,000 rubles a month—about 
ten times the salary of an ordinary worker. An outstanding research 
man or engineer can earn as much as 40,000 rubles a month when 
consulting fees are included. This means a town apartment, a car 
and chauffeur, a dacha in the country, perhaps a villa in the 
Crimea with a vineyard. 

6. The University of Moscow, which dominates the Soviet capitol 
with its gleaming new 33-story central tower, dedicated to the 
sciences, enrolls 23,000 students. The investment of three billion 
rubles for this new building, completed in 1953, is astonishing by our 
standards. This is equivalent to at least 150 million dollars. This 
building cost more than has been spent for the complete physical 
plant of all but a very few American universities. It contains 1900 
laboratories. It was built to symbolize to all Russia what lies ahead 
in the fulfillment of Soviet educational ambitions for youth. 

7. The Soviet Union is today producing almost three times as 
many new engineers as we are, yet its own industrial capacity is 
still only half the size of ours. What will happen to this growing 
crop of trained men? Premier Bulganin, at the 20th Soviet Congress 
in February, said that under the new five-year plan, 4,000,000 gradu¬ 
ate technicians would pour out of Soviet institutions by 1950. Where 
will they go? Most assuredly a substantial block will be exported. 

They are new-type, front line troops. The countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America are hungering for the knowledge and know¬ 
how which these men command. 

8. The number of trained engineers in the U.S.S.R. increased 
from 41,000 in 1929 to 541,000 in 1954—an increase of 500,000 
in twenty-five years, or 1,300 per cent. In the United States, our 
increase was from 215,000 to 500,000 in approximately the same 
period, about 25 per cent. The number of engineers graduating from 
Soviet higher institutes increased from 28,000 in 1950 to 63,000 
in 1955. In the same period the number of engineering graduates 
in the United States plummetted from 52,000 down to 23,000. This 
trend of ours is now fortunately being reversed.” 

You may well be asking yourselves, “What do these statistics have to do with 
the biennial activities of the University of Florida?” 

My answer is this: American higher education and the American government 
are taking these so seriously that no time is being lost in an effort to meet the 
challenge which they unmistakably imply. Our Florida program is inextricably 
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interwoven with the total educational program of the United States. The Uni¬ 
versity of Florida has a dual heritage—it is both a land grant and state uni¬ 
versity, of which there are only twenty-nine in the nation. This heritage places 
upon it certain responsibilities which it cannot ignore, one of which is the 
training of scientific personnel and conducting wide-ranged research programs. 

Long before the filing of the recent report by the Florida Council on Higher 
Education, our own statisticians predicted with considerable accuracy the grow¬ 
ing numbers of students who would be knocking at our institutional doors within 
a decade or so. In fact, if I recall correctly, the phrase “tidal wave of students” 
was coined to describe the situation in this area. Today, it is a commonplace. 

Florida is not the only state in the Union threatened with great numbers of 
students wl o must be educated. Every state is threatened with the same symptom. 
And beyond the United States, the universities in the Dominion of Canada are 
similarly threatened. We believe we are able to cope with the problem effectively 
at the state level. 

Last year the President of the United States called a White House Conference 
on Education on the sub-collegiate level. In January of 1956, the President in his 
message to Congress Indicated that he would appoint a committee to deal with 
the subject of higher education. In so doing, he is paving the way for a 
“nationally organized look at the problems of higher education.” The Committee 
which will undertake this appraisal has been designated as “The Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School.” 

Almost simultaneously, another important committee will undertake a study. 
It is the National Committee for Development of Scientists and Engineers, es¬ 
tablished “to assist the Federal Government in identifying the problems con¬ 
cerning the production and development of scientists and engineers.” 

An important area in which major state universities, land grant colleges, 
and urban universities are in general agreement is that of tightening up on 
admission standards. 

_ 4 

These institutions recognize the need to provide equal educational opportunity 
for all qualified youth; “an intelligent matching of educational opportunity to 
individual ability,” is the way President Carl R. Woodward of the University of 
Rhode Island very aptly states it. Florida, along with other states, has embarked 
upon a program involving a more careful selection and admission of students for 
the Fall semester of 1956. 

The University of Florida, because of its dual nature of combined land grant 
and state university, has certain obligations to the State and to the Federal 
government, not resting on any of its sister institutions in the state, either public 
or private. Its splendid research programs in agriculture and engineering which 
have produced results fundamental to the economic development of the state 
are unique features of a land grant institution. Through federal grants or re¬ 
search contracts, a favorable state and federal partnership has evolved over the 
years. Likewise the far flung activities of the Agricultural Extension Service 
covering county agent and home demonstration work represents a joint federal, 
state and local government cooperative effort. Great professional schools such 
as Architecture, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy place special obligations on the 
University of Florida. 

The undergraduate program of the University has made such significant 
strides over the years that few institutions in the country can now boast of anv- 

. w I* 

thing superior. The undergraduate teaching staff is regarded as excellent. 
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But, increased attention must also be directed to graduate and research work 
at the highest level. It is at this point that our national security program is 
chiefly concerned and involved. 

In the past, research in agriculture helped transform the State's economy. It 
was tiie most stabilizing influence in its emergence as an urban state. Industriali¬ 
zation is now moving forward at a rapid pace and industrial research of a high 
order is demanded. With the exodus of five or six key scientists, Florida's agri¬ 
culture could suffer a drastic setback. Uncontrolled infestations, for example, 
might easily result in losses running into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The international, national, and state needs for a greater number of excellently 

trained scientists; the demand for teachers, especially science teachers, to meet 
the renewed emphasis upon scientific subjects on this high school level; the de¬ 
mand fo humanistically trained individuals capable of maintaining a proper 
balance between the sciences and the humanities, are at the heart of our con¬ 
siderations for the new biennium. 

We have not been hesitant in evaluating our own weaknesses and strengths. 
Some of these will be briefly commented upon through the pages which follow. 

THE LOWER DIVISION 
(University College) 

One of the major policy changes of the biennium is that related to admissions 
which, at least during the forthcoming biennium, will primarily effect the Uni¬ 
versity College. The freshman class to be admitted in September 1956 will be the 
first to enter the University under the recently adopted policy of the Board of 
Control which limits admission to those who are in the upper 60 percent of 
high school placement test scores or the application of such other criteria whioh 
will give reasonable assurance that a student can satisfactorily carry on Univer¬ 
sity work. This is definitizing at a slightly higher level a general procedure 
followed for the past five years of advising and counseling students to consider 
other educational or vocational opportunities when their records did not show 
promise of adequate performance in the University. In turn, the whole system 
is based on experience gained over a period of twenty years in giving high school 
placement tests and using them in counseling and evaluation. 

At first glance the admission policy may appear to be more restrictive than 
is actually the case. For example, by excluding the lower 40 percent of high 
school graduates on the basis of high school placement tests, it might appear 
to some that we would exclude 40 percent of those who would seek admission. Ac¬ 
tually, experience has shown that only a small proportion of those in the lower 
40 percent group seek admission to the University. An illustration of this can be 
gained from the freshman class which entered in September, 1955. While there 
were 2,592 entering freshmen, only 222 or approximately 8 percent were in the 
lower 40 percent group of Florida high school graduates. On the other hand, 
1,175 or 47.2 percent were in the top fifth in the statewide testing program. 

It may be of interest to know what happened to these 222 students during 
their first semester at the University. Of those who were in the lower 20 percent 
group, none made satisfactory records and 36.8 percent withdrew or were suspend¬ 
ed during the first semester. In the case of the second lowest fifth, or those between 
the 20 percent and 40 percent zone, only 5.6 percent or appioximately 11 made 
satisfactory grades, whereas the reniai ring 94.4 percent turned in unsatisfactory 
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performances, failed, or left school during the semester. It should also be pointed 
out, however, that some of the students in the upper group performed unsatis¬ 
factorily, but this was due to lack of application or other factors rather than 
on the basis of innate ability. 

W hile some will differ with this point of view, it is the position of the Uni¬ 
versity and the Board that it was neither in the best interest of the vast majority 
of the students in the lower 40 percent group nor of the State to encourage them 
to pursue a regular four-year university program. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the cardinal principle in the new admission policy is not one of 
exclusiveness but rather to establish a basis for admission which will permit 
all who have the ability to profit from university work to be admitted. In the 
application of these admission standards, judgment and careful evaluation must 
be exercised on borderline cases. We do not want to deny admission to any student 

who, on the basis of all evidence available, has promise of making a satisfactory 
record. 

The staff of the Lower Division has continued its usual fine performance 
both with respect to teaching and creative productivity in spite of mounting en¬ 
rollments. A goodly proportion of new staff members recruited hold doctorates 
from leading graduate schools. 

The Department of Physical Sciences has been bolstered by the acquisition of 
facilities for observational work in astronomy. An 8 inch refracting telescope 
valued by the manufacturer, Gaertner Scientific Company, at $20,000 was pre¬ 
sented as a gift by Mr. Richard E. Schmidt of Chicago. The University is greatly 
indebted to him for this generous gift and to Dr. Guy Owen, formerly of the C-2 
staff, for serving as intermediary in the negotiations. A small brick and concrete 
observatory has been erected to house this telescope and a 10 inch reflector 
previously presented by Mr. Fred Heath of Gainesville. 

Top honoi's in the biennium centered on Dr. Archie F. Carr of the Biological 
Sciences staff who was cited by the National Academy of Sciences as the person 
making the greatest contribution in the field of Zoology last year in the nation. 

AGRICULTURE 

With the elevation of the Provost to the presidency, and the retirement of 
Dr. C. V. Noble as Dean of the College of Agriculture, and H. G. Clayton as 
Director of the Extension Service, the top administration of the research, 
teaching, and extension divisions underwent a reshuffling. Willard M. Fifield was 
promoted from the Directorship of the Agricultural Experiment Station to Pro¬ 
vost; Joseph R. Beckenbach, formerly Associate Director, replaced Fifield as 
Director; Roger W. Bledsoe, Formerly Assistant Director, was made Associate 
Director. Marshall O. Watkins was promoted from Assistant Director to Director 
of the Agricultural Extension Service to replace H. G. Clayton, and Marvin A. 
Brooker was elevated from the assistant deanship of the College of Agriculture 
to the Deanship, succeeding Dr. C. V. Noble. All of these men are experienced 
administrators with years of familiarity with Florida agriculture. 

A continuity of leadership for the State’s important agricultural activi¬ 
ties, is highly desirable, and has been assured with the above shift in appointments. 
Only men of the highest competency will be chosen for departmental leadership 
and to fill vacancies occurring in strategic scientific teaching, extension, and re¬ 
search areas. We hope in this way to assure the state that there will be no 


diminution in the productive research and educational programs which have been 
established. 

V e have lost, by resignation, two key scientists during the past year whose 
leaving was a severe blow to us. They were tempted by much higher salaries. 
Temporary replacements have been named pending a thorough search for Quali¬ 
fied successors. Outstanding men must be found if a permanent crippling of the 
programs is to be avoided. 

The construction of the new Agriculture Building has heartened all engaged 
in agriculture. The building will be dedicated on December 1, 1956, in honor of 
the late Governor Dan McCarty, a graduate of the College of Agriculture. 
1 he added space will result in greater efficiency throughout all of the agricultural 
units. The completion and occupation of the new Agricultural Engineering Build¬ 
ing in August 1955 has been a great boon to this important segment of the Uni¬ 
versity. . ■ 

The Department of Horticulture will be divided, effective July 1, 1956, into 
four departments, Food Technology and Nutrition, Fruit Crops, Ornamental 
Horticulture, and Vegetable Crops. 

In July, 1955, Botany was separated from Plant Pathology and set up as 
a separate department. 

During the biennium, 278 active research programs of work were pursued. 
Increased attention has been given “to developing basic research projects related 
to our major agricultural endeavors since these programs are vital to developing 
new products, new industries, and greater efficiency in many existing operations.” 

Progress in the developing and releasing of new varieties of legume crops, 
fruits, and flowering plants; in identifying plant diseases; in improving insecti¬ 
cides and means of control; and in marketing has been significant. There have 
been fruitful results in many phases of animal science research. The detailed 
reports will be found most interesting. 

Much of the research of the Citrus Experiment Station has been directed 
towards work on the burrowing nematode which in 1953 was found to be the 
cause of spreading decline of citrus. Dr. A. F. Camp, who has long served as 
Vice Director of the Citrus Station, requested retirement to become effective 
early in the new biennium. He has served as a consultant to the Argentine and 
other governments in the problems of citrus decline and production problems. 
His retirement will remove from the scene one of the best known men in the 
nation in the field of citrus culture. 

The Extension program has expanded or modified its activities during the 
biennium to meet the new and changing development of the State, A large in¬ 
crease in urban families served has been noted. The total number of rural and 
urban families served increased by 32 per cent or from 165,127 to 218,288 families. 

ARCHITECTURE AND ALLIED ARTS 

Possibly none of the professional schools has been subjected to so many 
disappointments and limitations, during the biennium as the College of Archi¬ 
tecture and Allied Arts. Hopes ran high during the 1955 session of the legisla¬ 
ture when it appeared that a new building would be authorized to house the 
activities of this rapidly expanding college. These were dashed when the session 
drew to a close and an appropriation for the building failed in passage. This 
meant that the work of the College would have to continue for another two or 
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three year period in five sprawling makeshift wooden buildings widely scattered 
over the campus so that students and faculty must be separated from each other 
and from working materials in the College library. Students and faculty are 
likewise separated from daily contact with teaching exhibitions and a unified 

program of instruction is seriously hampered. 

The rapid increase in Florida's population, the change from a luial to an 
urban economy, and the industrial growth demand meticulous attention to Com¬ 
munity Planning and Building Construction. Florida set a new recoi d in con¬ 
struction in 1954 and another new record in 1955. The new high of $1,047,215,000 
for 1955 was 23 per cent above the record for 1954. Yet the only Florida source 
of supply of designers, architects, and builders for this expansion is the College 
of Architecture and Allied arts at the University of Florida. 

During the past five years thirty staff members in Architecture, Building 
Construction, and Community Planning have been lost. Among 41 institutions 
included in a study of average salaries in schools of architecture during 1955-56, 
Florida stands in the lowest quarter in all but one instructional rank. The average 
salary of professors in architecture at Florida would need to be increased by 
$4,800 to bring the average to the top of the range, and by $1,900 to bring it to 
the middle of the range. Florida graduates with bachelor’s degrees and little 
or no experience are receiving starting salaries higher than teachers with 
master’s degrees and several years of experience. This is, indeed, as much of 
a compliment to the effectiveness of our teaching as it is a sad commentary on 
the low esteem in which the teacher is held. 

W. T. Arnett, who has served the College of Architecture and Allied Arts 
as Dean for a decade, has requested relief from administrative responsibilities 
in order to resume his professional teaching. To him and his staff we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for carrying on through the years under such trying circum¬ 
stances. 

The college will enter the new biennium under a new title “The College of 
Architecture and Fine Arts.” Top priority has been given for a new building 
to house the important work of this college. We are hopeful that the new biennium 
will witness the realization of the dreams so badly shattered in 1955. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the biennium under review was the 
authorization, following legislative approval, to pi’oceed with plans for a Physics 
building, the need for which has been so urgently presented by the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the College of Engineering, and the Graduate School for 
several biennial legislative sessions. 

“Physics is responsible for such recent developments as nuclear energy, the 
atomic bomb, and radar. Physics is fundamental to such areas as electricity, op¬ 
tics, electronics, and engineering in general. Further development in these areas 
is dependent upon research in physics. Physics is taken by engineering and pre¬ 
medical students, chemists, pharmacists, predental students, and science teachers, 
among others, and the field is rapidly expanding.” 

I am happy to report that plans are nearing completion for the new Physics 
Building and it is anticipated that bids will be let for construction of the build¬ 
ing in the early fall. The completion of this building in the new biennium will 
go a long way toward placing the University of Florida on a sounder footing as 
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a leader among educational institutions. A strengthening and implementation 
of the Physics faculty, especially for work on the graduate level, will be one of 
the most urgent demands of the new biennium. 

Undergraduate and graduate enrollments in Arts and Sciences continue on 
the increase. In uerms of areas covered and number of degrees granted, the 
doctoral program is the largest in the University. In spite of this, several 

important areas need up-building so that graduate programs may be offered in 
them. 

( ndergraduate enrollments for the first year of the biennium was 1159; and 
the second, 1434. Graduate enrollment stood at 926 for the first year of the 

dennium and 882 for the second. The Ph.D. degrees granted were 32 and 42 
respectively for these periods. 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The death of Walter J. Matherly on September 25, 1954, removed from our 
midst one of the most capable members of the Administrative Council and the 
Dean of one of our most progressive colleges. He had served the university 
twenty-eight years, and was the first dean of the college, which he organized in 
1926. We were fortunate to secure as his successor Donald J. Hart who, in the 
relatively short period since his appointment on January 15, 1956, has shown a 
fine grasp of the college and its important activities. 

Dr. Hart received his Bachelor’s degree at Lake Forest College and his 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees at the University of Wisconsin. 
In addition to practical experience in industry, Dr. Hart has served in the busi¬ 
ness operation of Iowa State College, as a professor of economics and business, 
and as Dean of the College of Business Administration of the University of 
Idaho, from which post he came to the University of Florida. 

As in other major divisions of the University, keen competition exists for 
professional staff members. Faculty salaries are, in many instances, below the 
earnings of first year graduates with the bachelor’s degree, whose services as 
auditors, accountants, statisticians, and the like are in constant demand by busi¬ 
ness organizations. 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Dean Joseph B. White points out in the biennial summary of the College of 
Education that, within a five-year period, the number of white teachers employed 
in Florida increased from 18,885 to 27,920, or slightly more than 50 per cent. 
The number of students entering upon teaching education as a career has not 
kept pace with the rapid growth of the school population. 

Upon this College will rest much of the responsibility of training teachers to 
staff the state public school system for the avalanche of students predicted in 
the next decade. A maximum of expansion is essential. To provide this without 
sacrificing quality in the process will tax the ingenuity of those responsible for 
this important part of the University program. 

During the past year a self-evaluation of the College’s program has been 
under way. The staff in the college is making a continuous effort to improve its 
qualifications. This is reflected in the fact that in 1950 twenty-seven members of 
the staff had doctor’s degrees and in 1956, fifty members or 76 per cent, had 
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doctor’s degrees. Only sixteen regular staff members do not h av ® a doctorate 
and nine of these have completed most of the requirements for t e octorate. 

A careful analysis and evaluation of the undergraduate program for the 
preparation of teachers, involving course content and expeiiences, 'svas under 
taken, as well as an effort at reorganizing the program and rearranging the se¬ 
quence, with excellent results. This new program makes it possible for students 
registered in other Colleges who wish to become secondary teachers, to participate 
in a core program of twenty-four semester hours. This new policy undoubtedly 
will lead to an harmonious settlement of differences and criticisms leveled at the 
College in the past and paves the way for a larger percentage of graduates fiom 
other colleges to enter the teaching profession if they should choose to do so. 

Real problems have been encountered in building the new P. K. Yonge Labora¬ 
tory School Building authorized by the 1955 Legislature. Bids, opened in the 
spring, were so far in excess of estimates and funds available that substantial 
alterations in plans had to be effected. It is hoped that the new bids to be opened 
in September may be met so that construction on this impoitant building may 
proceed without further delay. The space will go far to relieve the almost hope¬ 
less space situation now existing with respect to the College of Education. 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT STATION 

With world attention focused upon scientific achievement and scientific pro¬ 
gress, it is but natural that the engineering programs of the University of Florida 
would reflect some of the aura of importance attached to this piofessional field. 

Our programs, both in teaching and experimental research, are vigorous and 
thriving. The two programs are complimentary and each has aided the other in 
attaining successively high goals of achievement. A qualitative and energetic 
faculty in the teaching division was largely responsible for the referral to this 
institution of substantial war related research involving millions of dollars. These 
funds aided substantially in holding the faculty, and both the teaching and 
research units have profited thereby. State funds have been utilized to initiate 
projects which showed promise of having economic value. When sufficient evi¬ 
dence accumulated to indicate a project had possibilities if further developed, 
industry has been invited to share in the further cost of such research. In this 
way industry and the federal government have furnished a substantial part of 
the cost of our engineering research program. It is estimated that the outside 
funds in the operating budget of the Engineering and Industrial Experiment 
Station are approximately five times as great as those available from State ap¬ 
propriations. 

In calling attention to the salary situation as it effects Engineering, Dean 
Weil points out that they are in closer competition with industry than some 
of the other professional fields. Like other deans, he regards his staff as over¬ 
loaded and underpaid. He states, “the situation is particularly peculiar in this 
field due to the fact that in the case of 80 percent of our workers, their salary 
in its entirety is reimbursed. Research contractors have, almost without ex¬ 
ception, indicated that they felt that our workers were underpaid and have in¬ 
dicated their willingness to pay higher salaries.” He further argues that often 
contractors are disturbed because they feel there may develop work stoppage or 
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interruptions because of the threat of workers leaving for higher salaries else¬ 
where. 

Dean Weil recommends, and I believe his arguments have much merit, that 
Florida should now grasp the opportunity which has been thrust in her direction 
because of the momentum of a new' industrial boom, to “create a great scientific 
and technological center which will continue to attract more industries to our 
State.” Furthermore, Florida has the opportunity of becoming the focal point 
of technological development not only from the standpoint of our own country 
but also from the standpoint of South America and the countries to the east of 
us in the decade ahead. Large sources of money would be required to bring 
this about initially, but it is the concensus of leading industrial planners that the 
results would more than justify the investment. As in all great enterprises, 
timing is of the essence. Whether the time is now at hand for Florida to strike 
out boldly and match some of the large-scale undertakings associated with other 
major educational institutions such as those of California, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, 
Michigan, New York, and other states would be up to the Governor and the 
State Legislature to decide. 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

and 

OFFICE OF CONTRACT RESEARCH 

In March, 1956, new standards of admission to the Graduate School, based 
upon the Graduate Record Examinations, were adopted. All but two of the col¬ 
leges of the University adopted an admission standard of 500 average score on 
aptitude sections of the Graduate Record Examinations in addition to a B-average 
undergraduate record for upper division students. The College of Education and 
the College of Physical Education and Health asked for a lower admission stand¬ 
ard based on an average GRE score of 400, and a 2.5 undergraduate grade-point 
average. This will enable approximately twice as large a percentage of college 
graduates to meet the graduate admission standards for studies in the latter two 
colleges as for other subject matter fields. The new policy will result in im¬ 
proved selection of graduate students in all divisions of the University although 
the concept of a single admission standard has not as yet proved practical. 

Dean L. E. Grin ter who has made a notable contribution to the development 
of our Graduate School and in stimulating research since joining our staff in 
1952, points with concern to certain factors which will influence the future de¬ 
velopment of these most important phases of our educational program. Chief 
among these is the matter of adequate salaries to recruit and maintain a competent 
graduate faculty. At the risk of duplicating a good part of Dean Grinter’s 
report, I shall quote at some length therefrom to substantiate this view. 

He asserts that “the quality of graduate work cannot be further enhanced” 
by merely paying more attention to or improving upon administrative procedures, 
but “The next step in improvement of graduate study can only come from a basic 
strengthening of the graduate faculty. . . . The policy in staffing graduate schools 
has always been to select individuals both from the undergraduate faculty and 
from other institutions, government and industry who have the special aptitude.” 

He recommends, and I heartily concur, in the necessity of appointing a 
limited number of graduate professors of top salary rank during this coming 
biennium. He suggests that thirty such appointments would be “sufficient to 
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change the entire reputation of the University by establishing it as one of the 
small group of distinguished graduate schools among state universities. Such ap¬ 
pointments should be made over a period of perhaps five >eais upon the basis 
of a national survey of the most qualified available personnel. Some of the 
present members of the faculty would qualify for such appointments and they 

would be given every consideration.” 

So much of this recommendation as may be feasible should be implemented 
within the new biennium. 

The total face value of research contracts in force at the end of the fiscal 
year 1954-55 was $2,682,849.91, and for the fiscal year 1955-56, $3,568,419.21. 
There was some overlapping of contracts between the two years of the biennium 
as there will be within the new biennial period. A research backlog or unexpired 
value of contracts in force as of June 30, 1956 amounted to $1,334,776.30. 

An Analysis of Sources of Contracts and Research Grants will be of interest 

at this point. 

ANALYSIS OF SOURCE OF CONTRACTS AND 


RESEARCH GRANTS 

June 30, 1955 

Amount Percentage 

Supported by Department of Defense $1,896,261.04 70.681 

Supported by other Federal, State or Local 

Government 522,414.80 19.472 

Supported by Non-Profit Foundations or Societies 55,736.57 2.078 

Supported by Industry or Industrial Associations 208,437.50 7.769 

Total face value of contracts in force $2,682,849.91 100. 


Face value of contracts divided by years 

in force $1,571,007.00 


June 30, 1956 

Supported by Department of Defense $2,528,848.21 70.87 

Supported by other Federal, State or 

Local Government 779,361.00 21.94 

Supported by Non-Profit Foundations or Societies 63,360.00 1.73 

Supported by Industry or Industrial Associations 196,850.00 5.54 

Total face value of contracts in force $3,568,419.21 

Face value divided by years in force 1,607,160.21 

Research backlog or unexpired value of con¬ 


tracts in force as of June 30, 1956 1,334,776.30 

LAW 

The establishment of a chapter of the Order of the Coif brought added recog- 
nition to the College of Law during the biennium. The inspection which preceded 
approval of petition for the new chapter covered “not only the formal program 
and statistical data which reveal the operation of the school, but many intangible 
items such as student and faculty morale and the overall spirit of the college.” 

Em oilment increased 21.5 per cent during the biennium and all indications 
point to similar increases for several years to come. An orientation program for 
law students introduced in the biennium has proved most helpful. Students are 
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introduced within a five day period to the traditions, ethics, and activities of the 
legal profession. Several of Florida’s most distinguished barristers have par¬ 
ticipated in the programs. 


It would be difficult to assess the place of the Law College in the life of this 
state. If Martindale’s Law Directory were consulted, I suspect no state would 
show so large a percentage o:i its first-rate lawyers coming from a single institu¬ 
tion as Florida. An increasingly large number of judges, legislators, members of 
the Congress, and cabinet officers are drawn from the ranks of Florida’s Law 
College graduates. 


Again the matter of faculty salaries is disheartening. We cannot say too 
emphai ically that some amelioration of this situation must take place if the 
integrity of the Law School is to be maintained. 

Later in this report, I shall touch upon the activities of our new Health 
Center, of which all of us are so justly proud. Without indulging in any un¬ 
favorable contrasts to the detriment of any unit, I think it but fair to say that 
the medical college, which will be opened to students this fall, will enjoy from the 
outset the resources of a Library far more adequate for its purposes than the 
Law College, whose library has been in use for a half century. We are proud 
of the adequacy of the Medical Library—to have less would not be in keeping 
with the destiny of the medical sciences on our campus; but, Law, too, deserves 
something better. It seems fitting to lift from Dean Henry Fenn’s Biennial Re¬ 
port his statement concerning the Law Library. 

“During the biennium 2,645 volumes were added to our library, bringing the 
total collection to 48,707 volumes. The library stands forty-sixth in size among 
the 129 law schools approved by the American Bar Association. There are few 
law schools with which we feel we should be upon a competitive basis that have 
as small a library as ours. Most of the mid-west state university law schools 
have libraries double the size of ours. Before steps can be taken to remedy this 
situation, it will be necessary to greatly increase our accessions budget and also 
provide additional space for library expansion during the next biennium.” 


THE J. HILLIS MILLER HEALTH CENTER 


The combined reports of the deans of the College of Medicine, the College of 
Nursing, the College of Pharmacy, and the Director of the Teaching Hospital 
and Clinics, constitute a new and interesting sequence addition to the biennial 
report of the University of Florida. From a standpoint of institutional history, 
this section of our biennial report may be regarded as the most important. It 
should bring pride to every citizen of the State of Florida. Florida was late to 
recognize its need for health service education, but when it finally faced up to 
the need, it did so boldly and magnifiicently. There is nothing mediocre in the 
whole Health Center picture and program. A generous legislature provided appro¬ 
priations to take care of the first phase of the Health Center development according 
to the best estimates of consultants and experts. These were to erect (1) a medical 
sciences building and (2) a teaching hospital and clinic. When the amount ap¬ 
propriated for the Teaching Hospital was found to be inadequate, an additional 
appropriation was provided in an extra session by the Florida Legislature. The 
request for additional funds was included in the agenda of matters to be con¬ 
sidered at the Extra Session by the generous consent of Governor Collins. 
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The late president of the University, Dr. J. Hillis Miller, very aptly pointed 
out in his arguments for a first class medical school that The woist thing in 
the world is to establish a poor medical school, which can so easily happen if in 
its establishment we do not first assess the health need of the State and the need 
for adequate physical facilities in order that the school will meet the specific 

health problems of our people.”- 

Furthermore, his concept of a new health center was one involving integra¬ 
tion with and fullest use of all existing University facilities. We believe that the 
Health Center which will bear his name has met these specifications. 

Medicine 

The following excerpts from Dean George Harrell’s report bear repitition; 
The Medical Sciences Building is now nearing completion. Teaching of the first 
two years of the medical curriculum will be largely conducted in this building. 
An adequate library for the initiation of teaching has already been collected, 
valuable accessions having been acquired as gifts from the professional libraries 
of a number of Florida's physicians. A young and enthusiastic faculty is being 
recruited. A nation-wide search was conducted for each department head, and 
an average of six candidates was interviewed for each post. The 'acuity for the 
teaching of courses in the basic medical sciences will be in residence early in 
the next biennium. 

Teaching grants have permitted the early addition of other faculty members 
for educational planning and explanation of teaching techniques, as well as early 
initiation of research. 

The first class of fifty students has been largely selected and instruction will 
begin in September, 1956. 

The readers’ attention is directed to Dean Harrell’s complete report for details 
concerning the splendid faculty selected to date. 

Dean Harrell, in addition to interviewing applicants and selecting a faculty 
for the Medical School, has continued to serve on numerous medical boards and 
has published ten scientific articles during the biennium. He and Dr. Russell 
Poor, Provost for the Health Center, have made numerous public appearances to 
explain the progress of the Medical program. 

Nursing Education 

We were fortunate in securing as the first Dean of the College of Nursing, 

Dorothy M. Smith, who came to us from the Hartford Hospital School of Nursing, 

Hartford, Connecticut. Dean Smith received her B.S. in Nursing Education from 

Columbia University, New York City, in 1941, the Master's in Education from 

Harvard University 1947, and has done graduate work at Duke and New York 
University. 

She has had both teaching a id administrative experience at hospitals in New 
England, and the Duke University School of Nursing. 

Since joining our staff in February, 1950, she has developed a curriculum 
;da!i loi the foul academic vears program leading to a Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing degree which plan has been approved by the Florida State Board of Nurse 
Registration and Nursing Education. She has also interviewed prospective stu¬ 
dents and faculty membeis. The first students will be enrolled in September, 
1956. 
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Pharmacy 

For many years Pharmacy has operated as one of the University's strong 
independent colleges. This biennium witnessed its integration with the Health 
Center under the provostship of Dr. Russell S. Poor. Dr. Perry A. Foote, who 
has served the college so effectively as Dean since 1949, will continue in this 
capacity under the integrated program. This administrative adjustment has 
served to bring about a closer relationship between Pharmacy anti its kindred 
professions of medicine and nursing. 

The need for more adequate space to accommodate the rapid growth in this 
professional field has been recognized and a Pharmacy iuilding at a cost of 
$] ,250,000 will be urged in the next requests before the Legislature. 

As in practically all units of the University, substantial salary increases are 
deemed of primary necessity if a first class operation of the College is to be 

maintained. 

Teaching Hospital and Clinics 

Plans for the Teaching Hospital and Clinics were developed during the year, 
following numerous conferences with consultants, architects, and engineers with 
the staff of the various units of the Health Center. The final plans called for 
building the substructure of the hospital under a separate contract from that 
of the superstructure. Completion date for the hospital has been set for October, 

1958. 

Certain portions of the building as originally planned were eliminated from 
the plans put out for bid in order to make sure the building would come within 
the hospital appropriation. Specifically the psychiatric floor, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth floors of the connecting wing, and the 1st floor of the specialty out 
patient clinics and certain unfinished areas had to be restored to give maximum 
efficiency of operation. Realizing the desirability of reinstating these units as 
well as the economy factors involved, the Governor incorporated in his call for 
the special Legislative Session, a portion of the teaching hospital.* 

Mr. Michael J. Wood, who assisted with the Commonwealth Study and who 
has been identified with the planning and programming of the Health Center from 
the beginning was chosen to be the Director of the Hospital and Clinics. 

The next phase of planning will involve the selection of a competent staff 
and the purchase of equipment. It is expected that the entire unit will be in 
operation so that patients may be admitted and the first medical and nursing 
students can enter upon their clinical work by 1958. 

THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 

There is cause for rejoicing in the report of the Dean of the College of Physical 
Education and Health. The biennium witnessed no major health problems among 
students, but a definite improvement in their general physical fitness. 

The programs sponsored by the College involve (1) a “Required Physical 
Education Program for Men and Women” which seeks to assure every member 
of the student body a maximum of physical fitness both during and after their 
college experience. The relatively small percentage who, because of health rea- 


*An Act making an appropriation of $800,000 from the General Revenue Fund for the Teaching 
Hospital, to supplement and to be used in conjunction with the 1955 appropriation ; and an allocation 
of $425,000 previously allotted for furniture and equipment, were authorized by an Act, which was 
signed by the Governor and became a law on July 31, 1956. 
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sons, could not participate in the full program were given specialized or cor¬ 
rective programs adapted to their individual needs. (2) An “Intramural Athletics 
and Recreation Program” designed to meet the special sports and recreational 
needs of both men and women students while attending the University. A large 
segment of the student body avails itself of the opportunities which this pro¬ 
gram provides to become proficient in one or more sports. (3) A professional 
Curriculum Program” designed to provide teachers in physical education, health 
education, and driver education, and athletic coaches foi the secondaiy schools 
and colleges. It also prepares community recreation leaders and offers pre¬ 


professional work in physical therapy. 

The Student Health Service has been staffed by a competent corps of phy¬ 
sicians, nurses, and technicians, who lave been adequate to meet our student- 
body health needs. The Infirmary served 4002 in patients and 114,095 out patients 
during the biennium. In addition, 2,057 pre-employment physical examinations 
were administered to non-academic employees of the University, and 1,598 food 
handlers’ certificates were awarded. 


The old gymnasium assigned for use of women students was condemned 
early in the biennium and while in the process of restoration, classes have been 
held in the Florida Gymnasium and the recreation rooms of Broward Hall. 
Additional staff members are needed to handle the greatly increased enrollment 
of women students. Altogether, the health of a student body is a major factor 
in any educational program and it is gratifying to be able to report that our ex¬ 
cellent student health program was maintained with maximum efficiency and 
without incident. 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM AND COMMUNICATIONS 

This school stands on the threshold of a great future. It symbolizes the vast 
educational possibilities that lie in the fields of radio and television. It augurs 
well that facilities were provided during the biennium equal to its needs. The 
new quarters, located in the stadium, total 30,000 square feet of space. The 
graduating class of June, 1956, was 80 per cent larger than any previous graduat¬ 
ing class in the history of the School. 

The transfer of the radio and television teaching program from the Depart¬ 
ment of Speech to the School became effective at the beginning of the biennium. 
A Radio-Television Production Center was also created in the school. The Radio 
Center went on the air with its first educational programs in the Spring of 
1956. 

It is hoped that the University may avail itself soon of the TV Educational 
channel set aside by the Federal Communications Commission for its use. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

Counselling 

The student counselling service originating in and supervised by the Office 
of Student Personnel through the Dean of Student Personnel, the Dean of Men, 
the Dean of Women, the Fraternity Advisor, Foreign Student Advisor, Student 
Placement Officei, and Director of Clinical Services has been satisfactory. 

I he Dean of Student Personnel requested and has been granted a release from 
administrative duties during the forthcoming academic year to accept a visiting 
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professorship at Columbia University, after which he will return to the University 
as a member of the faculty of the College of Education. 

M ith the adoption of a stricter policy of admission, it is believed that a more 
mature type of student will come to the University in the future, a class better 
fitted mentally and psychologically to undertake serious academic work. It is 
to be hoped that these more mature-minded students will be more self reliant 
and not so dependent upon frequent day-to-day counseling as some of the less 
mature ones who have burdened the counseling services in recent years. The 
next biennium will be a testing period which will be closely observed. Meantime, 
it is the concensus of several highly respected members of the Administrative 
Council, in which 1 concur, that problems of discipline should decline as greater 
emphasis is placed on academic work. Advisement for students seeking loans, 
financial help, employment, or those wishing to participate in extra curricular 
activities will continue as in the past. 

Florida's traditionally strong student government was founded on the Ameri- 
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can precept that the best governed are the least governed. In the coming biennium 
we shall continue to emphasize this tradition. Under the skillful leadership of a 
corps of good counsellors now performing an excellent service, we have every 
expectation that our students will be able to govern themselves. 

Housing 

More adequate housing for our ever-growing student body remains on the 
list of our critical needs. The completion and dedication of Broward Hall in 
the latter part of the last biennium brought some relief for women students. Dur¬ 
ing the Spring of 1956, room applications from freshmen women and men in¬ 
creased about 28 per cent over the same period of the preceding year; the number 
of applications fi’om entering upperclassmen and women increased 43 per cent, 
while applications from married students increased 19 per cent. 

Inasmuch as the University was unable to accommodate all applicants the 
previous year, this represents a very substantial group of Florida students who 
had no chance of securing housing at the State University of their choice. 

A federal housing loan of $3,000,000 will provide additional space for 1,000 
students by 1958; however, temporary structures accommodating 400 will be 
razed, so that the net total gain in space will be only 600. 

Some housing facilities for married students must be provided to take the 
place of rapidly deteriorating Army barracks, which have housed married GI 
students for more than a decade. This is especially true with the emphasis which 
we expect to place on our Graduate program. 

The housing facilities of the University have been largely self-liquidating 
projects. From the standpoint of cost, they constitute a smaller burden upon 
the State than any of the University’s facilities. No effort should be spared in 
the new biennium to secure additional facilities which will enable the University 
to accommodate a larger percentage of its students with adequate housing and to 
provide for an inevitably larger student body. In this objective we earnestly solicit 
the aid of our legislature. 

The counseling system in the residence halls is regarded as excellent. Harold 
Riker, who received his doctorate from Columbia University in 1955, has resumed 
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his work as Director of Housing after a two-year leave of absence. 

A new Union building designed to meet the demands of a student body of 
15,000 to 20,000 is urgently recommended. Undoubtedly, such a building would 
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be a great boon to student morale and it is essential that we gKe it earnest 
consideration within the earliest foreseeable future. 

The University was host during the biennium to the largest numbei of foreign 
students in its history. In the Spring semester of 1956, 240 foreign students from 
forty-five countries were enrolled. The majority or about half continued to come 
from the Latin American countries. An increasingly large group is coming 
from Asiatic countries. Much of the growth of enrollment of foreign students 
has been at the Graduate level. “Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Architecture, and Education (in that order) are the most popular fields of study 

among foreign students.” 

DIVISION OF MUSIC 

“Students and staff of the Division of Music have contributed generously 
to the enlargement and the enrichment of the music life of campus and State. 
A year-round service program has been maintained in cooperation with education 
and music organizations throughout Florida. . . . Accomplishment is evaluated 
not only in terms of numerical increases; there has been an equally rewarding 
extension in taste and literary lines. Florida’s music is well on its way to maturity 
and the role it will play in our expanding educational structure and community 
planning (recreational and avocational) begins to take on an entirely new stature. 
The Division of Music helped lay the groundwork for this new era, and is ready 
to meet the full responsibilities it brings to our doorstep.” This, in essence sum¬ 
marizes the spirit of the Division of Music for the biennium as embodied in 
Director A. A. Beecher’s report. 

The active participation of staff members in State and national music organi¬ 
zations and the position of leadership held by them is impressive. 

Few units of the University have made a more significant contribution than 
our Music Division to the educational program in such a relatively short period 
of time. The need of the Division for a large auditorium and permanent quarters 
deserves early and favorable consideration. 

THE MUSEUM 

The Florida State Museum, which serves as both a University and State Mu¬ 
seum, is a growing cultural and scientific asset. During the biennium it has ful¬ 
filled within serious limitations of space and finances, the major functions for 
which it was created, i.e. “(1) to assemble and maintain collections of cultural 
and natural objects; (2) to encourage productive research on this material by 
Museum staff and others; and (3) to disseminate knowledge through publications 
and displays.” During the biennium, Museum displays were viewed by 275,000 
persons. Valuable accessions during the biennium brought the collections in 
custody to over 600,000 specimens or lots of specimens. 

Under a cooperative arrangement with the State Board of Parks and Historic 

Memoiials, displays were developed and constructed for two small museums, one 

at the Olustee Battlefield near Lake City, and the other at Constitution Memorial 
Park near Port St. Joe. 

The museum under the enthusiastic leaders] lip of Dr. Arnold Grobman, has vast 
possibilities of usefulness to the University and the State. Lack of space is the 
principal obstacle to bringing the Museum into a position of major usefulness. 
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It is estimated that a building suitable for displaying the collection of Florida’s 
interesting fauna and f ora (regarded as among the most interesting in the 
northwestern hemisphere) would cost approximately $1,250,000. We must begin 
to give serious thought to this potentially great cultural asset as soon as some 
of our more pressing needs have been met. 

THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

The Press, after a decade in makeshift space, moved into its new quarters 
in Florida Field Stadium in October 1955. The new quarters give this important 
activity a background and place of operation in keeping with its importance in 
the total institutional program. It has published twenty-five volumes in the 
biennium and plans to issue fourteen books in each year of the coming biennium. 

A majority of the Press publications were the works of University of Florida 
authors. While commenting on this aspect of the University’s cultural program, it 
is appropriate also to call attention to the very large number of excellent books 
that have been authored by University scholars during the biennium, published 

by other Presses. A complete listing will not be made, but attention is directed 
to the following: 

Florida Under Five Flags by Rembert W. Patrick (Revised) 

Guide to the Reptiles , Amphibians and Fresh-Water Fishes of Florida by 
Archie Carr and Coleman J. Goin 
Your Florida Garden , by John V. Watkins and Herbert S. Wolfe 
The Land Called Chicora by Paul Quattlebaum 

Russia’s Japan Expedition of 1852 to 1855 by George Alexander Lensen 
D. H . Lawrence: A Basic Study of His Ideas by Mary Freeman 
The Yellow Ruff and the Scarlet Letter by Alfred S. Reid 
The Pricing of Cigarette Tobaccos by Elmo L. Jackson 
Fletcher Martin by Barbara Ebersole 

Guide to Dance Periodicals , Vol. V and VI, compiled by S. Yancey Belknap 
Aging and Retirement (Vol. 5) and Aging: A Current Appraisal , ed. Irving 
L. Webber 

Medical Education in the University , Vol. 5, ed. Louis J. Maloof 

Gringo Lawyer by Thomas W. Palmer 

Man and Land in Peru by Thomas R. Ford 

Peasant Society in the Columbian Andes by Orlando Fals-Borda 

THE SCHOOL OF INTER AMERICAN STUDIES 

Our Inter-American Program continues to develop in usefulness and as a 
characteristic unit of our institution. Our proximity to Latin America quite 
naturally has led to a greater emphasis and interest in that area than in other 
parts of the world. 

During the past year, the University, in keeping with federal government 
policy, has lent the services of a number of its key personnel to other countries 
under ICA contracts or through special institutional contracts. Some have gone 
to Asia and Europe, but a majority have accepted Central or South American 
assignments. The University has been invited to initiate contracts with Asiatic 
countries to supply technicians and teachers who might introduce American 
research and teaching methods into backward areas; however, we have felt 
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that these areas could be covered more satisfactorily by the large land giant and 
state universities of the Pacific Coast, both in view of relative pioximity and 
common bonds of interests. We have indicated a preference foi Latin America 

for the same reasons. 

The University of Florida has lost no opportunity in developing its Carib¬ 
bean collections in the University Library for the expanding use of Latin Ameri¬ 
can scholars and others interested in the Caribbean area. 


Under an Inter-American Area Studies Program, a group major is offered on 
the undergraduate level in both the College of Arts and Sciences and College of 
Business Administration. At the graduate level, an area program is offered lead¬ 
ing to the Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. During the biennium 
twenty-four students were enrolled in the graduate program; five completed work 
for the M.A.; several received the Ph.D. 


The Annual Caribbean Conference, which brings together delegates from 
the United States, Latin America, and the British West Indies, continues to 
focus attention upon problems and cooperative means to meet them as well as 
cultural aspects of the various participating countries. Scholars, diplomats, 
government officials, and representatives of business and industry are patronizing 
these conferences in increasingly large numbers from year to year. We feel that 
the University of Florida is making a significant contribution in this way to a 
very important phase of international relations. 


Expenses of the Caribbean Conferences have been shared for several years 
by the Alcoa Steamship Company to whom we are greatly indebted for their sup¬ 
port. We are fortunate in having the United Fruit Company as a co-sponsor 
for the Conference to be held in the Fall of 1956. Mr. Walter B. Fraser of St. 
Augustine has continued to give the program encouragement and very generous 
support. 


The School is at the center of all Latin American campus activities. We have 
already pointed to the large number of Latin American students attending the 
University. In recent years, a special counsellor for Latin American Students in 
Agriculture has rendered an excellent service in a much needed area. The 
Counsellor assisted in the matriculation, orientation and general guidance of 
thirty-five students in the first year and forty-nine students in the second year 
of the biennium. He also assisted in carrying out shorter training periods of 
eighteen additional Point IV trainees and accompanied visiting agricultural 
students, staff members, and technicians on agricultural tours of the State. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has assisted in this phase of our Latin American program 
for a three-year period by substantial grants. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

The Library collections now number in excess of 700,000 volumes. The 
biennium has witnessed an increased use of these collections. It is assumed that 
this inci eased circulation means that more students are studying and greater use 
is made of one of the institution’s chief resources. 

This inci eased use of Library facilities has placed heavier loads on the 
Library staff and on the limited book funds. 

The acquisition of the Raymond Robins Library and the furnishings of his 
home at Chinsegut Hill, through the gilt and courtesy of Miss Lisa Von Borowsky, 
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constitutes the largest single gift by a private donor in the history of the Lni- 
versity Libraries. The collection is rich in labor and religious content and is 
already being put to good use by specialists and scholars interested in labor and 
industrial relations. 

'he need for additional reading rooms is critical as well as larger appropria¬ 
tions for implementing our collections pursuant to the growing demands of the 
University both at the graduate and under-graduate levels. 

CONCLUSION 

Those whose interest in the biennial activities of the University has been 
sustained up to this point will no doubt conclude with the writer of this report 
that significant progress was achieved in spite of serious handicaps; moreover 
than an impartial evaluation of the needs of the institution for the new biennium 
is a difficult task indeed. If the reader has analyzed the departmental reports, 
he would with certainty agree that the needs presented are bona fide and, in 
most respects, urgently pressing. 

If the cumulative requests and recommendations of department heads could 
be met ,the University would be elevated to a new dimension in educational 
service to the State. To ignore the essential departmental demands, even for a 
two-year period, is a deterrent to progress. The problem then is to seek a solu¬ 
tion for those demands which seem most pressing, while bearing in mind constantly 
the potential ability and willingness of the State to meet the cost of financing 
them. 

Our primary need is and my first aim shall be to secure an upward adjustment 
in faculty salaries. This is essential if we are to retain our best staff members for 
another biennium. Competition is now keen. Indications are that it will be even 
worse, especially in Florida, where industry is moving in so rapidly. This will 
include also a very substantial increase for key administrative personnel to meet 
at least the minimum salaries paid for like positions at like institutions. Strong 
deans build strong colleges. They can attract strong department heads who, in 
turn, build up strong faculties. Weakness at the top levels is the poorest type of 
economy. In most instances we are unable to fill vacancies which develop in key 
positions without offering two or three thousand dollars more than was previously 
paid, and our searches for replacements have been nation-wide. 

We are giving top priority on our Building List to a new College of Archi¬ 
tecture and Fine Arts Building. The very reputation of the subject field repre¬ 
sented in this College is at stake. Florida will suffer the diminishing prestige of 
one of its most valued colleges to its own great detriment. 

Additional housing and classroom space is absolutely essential, even if the 
undergraduate enrollment remains constant. Hundreds of qualified Florida stu¬ 
dents sought admission in the biennial period drawing to a close who could not 
complete their matriculation simply because no room accommodations were avail¬ 
able. In our building requests, we are asking for new construction to meet our 
minimum needs. Other building needs and their priorities are as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSED BUILDINGS AND J 

FOR THE 1957-59 BIENNIUM 

University—Education and General 


Priority 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


10 


1 


1 

2 

3 


Designation of Project 


Total Estimated 
Cost 


Utilities Expansion 

Facilities for Agriculture (College, Exp. Sta. Ext.) 

a. Poultry Classroom and Office Building 

b. Completion of Meat Laboratory for Animal Husbandry 

c. Addition to Dairy Science Building 

d. Citrus Packing House and Classroom Building 

e. Storage and Headhouse for Forestry 

Architecture 


$1,500,0001 


88,000 

110,000 

40,000 

35,000 

12,000 

1,500,000 


Auditorium and Gymnasium, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 382,949 


Classroom Building and Teaching Auditorium 
Addition to Law Building 

Remodel Present P. K. Yonge Bldg, for Col. of Education 
Residence Halls for Single Students 
Facilities for Agriculture 

a. Large Animal Building at Nutrition Laboratory 

b. Central Feed Storage Unit, Animal Husbandry 

c. Herdsman’s House at Swine Unit 

d. Elevator for Horticulture Building (Rolfs Hall) 

e. Plant Science Unit No. 1 

Florida Center of Nuclear Science and Industrial Develop. 

TOTAL 


1,000,000 

160,000 

112,000 

6,675,000 2 


37,850 

27,000 

12,500 

50,000 

300,000 

11,950,000 

$23,992,299 


Health Center 


Pharmacy 


1,250,000 


Agricultural Extension Service 


Brooder and Rearing House 
Laying House 
Laying House 


TOTAL 


$ 


10,856 

10,750 

10,750 

32,356 


Agricultural Experiment Stations 


MAIN STATION 


1 

2 


3 

4 

5 


Agricultural Plant Science Unit No. 2 

Cold Storage and Low Humidity Rooms with Covered 
Packing Platform—Horticulture Unit 

Pole Barn—Hay and Feed Storage—Dairy Unit 

Lath House—Horticulture Unit 

Turf Equipment and Laboratory Hort Unit 


$570,000 


18,000 

15,000 

2,100 

7,000 


1 Preliminary estimate subject to adjustment after makinj? detailed engineering surveys 
-$3,675 ( 0"H of this amount to be financed by revenue certificates 
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Total Estimated 


Priority Designation of Project Cost 

BRANCH STATION 

1 Addition to Laboratory and Office Building—Indian 

River Field Laboratory 48,000 

2 Addition to Production Research Building—Citrus 

Experiment Station 65,000 

Station 10,000 

3 Foreman’s Cottage—Cortez Farm—Gulf Coast Experiment 

4 Foreman’s Cottage—South Florida Field Laboratory 12,500 

5 Library and Conference Room—Everglades Experiment 

Station 30,000 

6 Greenhouse Headhouse Unit—Gulf Coast Experiment Station 10,800 

7 Addition to Steer Barn—Range Cattle Experiment Station 15,000 

8 Two Labor Cottages—West Florida Experiment Station 15,000 

9 Storage Building—West Florida Experiment Station 9,900 

1* Machinery & Truck Storage—Everglades Experiment Station 13,000 

11 Headhouse and Greenhouse—Evex'glades Experiment Station 4,900 

12 Pesticide and Fertilizer Storage—Potato Investigations 3,400 

13 Sprayer and Equipment Storage—Pecan Investigations Lab. 1,200 

14 Addition to Implement Shed—Suwannee Valley Ex. Station 1,100 

15. Staff Residence—West Florida Experiment Station 15,000 

16 Foreman’s House—Central Florida Experiment Station 12,500 

17 Staff Residence—Range Cattle Station 15,000 

TOTAL $894,400 


The future pattern of higher education in Florida has not yet been firmly 
established, despite certain recommendations appearing in the recent Report on 
that subject. The National Committee on Education Beyond the High School, re¬ 
cently appointed by President Eisenhower, will undoubtedly make proposals which 
will have a bearing upon the educational future of Florida, as it will upon othex* 
states. Thex’e is a possibility that Federal finances may come into the picture 
to meet construction costs for initiating multiple college programs to care for 
students in our large ui'ban areas. In the past, junior colleges and ui'ban uni¬ 
versities have developed accoi*ding to community needs, privately or municipally 
financed, and they have been regarded with pride by the sponsoring communities. 

A greater use of new techniques involving radio and television, especially 
for extension courses and adult education, no doubt will be proposed. A wider 
use of existing high school plants and facilities for night courses and technical 
tx^aining in urban areas is already being advocated in some quarters. 

In any eventuality, whether the problem of handling the numbers who desire 
higher educational opportunity is solved by an expansion of existing facilities 
or the creation of new ones, the Gi’aduate School programs of the University must 
be px*opei*ly provided for. The institution cannot much longer command the respect 
which it has enjoyed up to the present time without making a supreme effort 
to develop an exceptional graduate faculty and pi*ovide the tools for it to work 
with. This means augmenting our staff with several distinguished scholars in 
sti’ategic areas. It means strengthening departments that show weakness by 
selecting only the most talented pex*sonnel for every vacancy that has to be 
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filled. It means the upbuilding of our library collections, and the expansion of 
existing laboratory and research facilities. 

As Dean L. E. Grinter has pointed out in his report “Our upper salary level 
is now $10,000 below that of the strongest graduate institutions. * For those not 
acquainted with the total American educational picture, this may seem un¬ 
believable, but it is nevertheless true. Florida’s vital interests demand that some¬ 
thing be done to narrow the distance which now separates it from a more respec¬ 
table place in the American educational picture at the graduate level. 

Much of my biennial report has dealt with our scientific and research pro¬ 
grams. I should like to balance the picture somewhat on the humanistic side 
by quoting from a recent address by Dr. Mortimer Graves, a distinguished Ameri¬ 
can scholar. 

“Our society supports the scientists, not through any love for the constant 
and relentless probing of the unknown which science is, but because it sees and 
cherishes the results of applied science. Up to the present, it has not seen 
and thus has had no chance to cherish the applied humanities. 

“There are very definite things to be done. The whole dimension of Asia— 
or better, perhaps, of the non-West European world—must be added to higher 
education. . . . Higher education in the humanities is no longer—if it ever was— 
only a local responsibility; it is an element of our national security and welfare.” 

The major problems ahead of us are not problems of sheer science and knowl¬ 
edge but problems which are quite hopeless of solution without the specific compe¬ 
tence and the general attitudes of humanistic scholarship.” 

Obviously a well balanced program for a University of today and the future 
must place proper emphasis on the humanistic and social studies. This the 
University of Florida has been doing and will continue to do. 

These various factors which have been mentioned as comprising a balanced 
program together with constant emphasis on improving the quality of our educa¬ 
tional performance is consistent with the changing policy on admission standards. 
We have every reason to expect better students, and students who will properly 
assume their obligations of leadership in a university community. 

The University of Florida stands today in point of development, student en¬ 
rollment, budgetary support, and national prestige at about the same place the 
University of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin and a few others stood between 
one and two decades ago. Florida stands today economically, that is to say, in a 
relative position of personal and per capita income where states supporting such 
institutions stood between one and two decades ago. Today those state-supported 
institutions are among the great intellectual centers of the world. Florida, if 
it is to fulfill its destiny, must join this company and do so as soon as possible. 
The decision lies largely with the people of Florida as expressed through their 
legislative representatives. It is encouraging to observe recent statistics issued 
concerning Florida’s standing in the nation with respect to rate of increase for 
total personal income and per capita income respectively during the past twenty- 
five years. It stands at the head of the list. Florida’s total personal income shot 
up from $752,000,000 in 1929 to $5,923,000,00 ) last year, a phenomenal 687 per 
cent increase. Since 1939 the real income per capita in Florida has increased 
76.5 per cent. These figures, coupled with the astronomical predictions relating 
to Florida’s future growth, measured in terms of increased population and in¬ 
creased industrial activity, would seem to indicate that she will be financially able 
to support a first class educational program both at the high school and college 
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and graduate levels. Within a decade, with appropriate biennial financing, it 
woulc be possible to bring the University to a place of eminence in the American 
educational picture. In addition to the need for new classrooms, a technological 
center, a more equitable salary scale and more adequate student housing, a new 
music auditorium, and a new Union building for students, we need a faculty club 
where sta:;f members may gather to exchange views and associate with others 
not in their department or specialized fields. These things will go far toward 
meeting the specifications of a real University center. 

The University lost during the biennium, by virtue of retirement, fifteen of 
its most devoted staff members and, by death, seventeen others, whose passing 
was mourned by a host of former students, colleagues, and friends. The service 
rendered by these servants of the State is beyond measure. All whose lives have 
been touched and enriched by them would join in an accolade of thanks for their 

particular contribution to the cause of education. 

» 

The University and the State of Florida will ever be indebted to the follow¬ 
ing staff members who retired during the biennium: 

Gulie H. Blackmon, Horticulturist and Head of Department 
Harold G. Clayton, Director, Agricultural Extension Service 
Madison Derrell Cody, Professor of Botany 
Harwood B. Dolbeare, Professor of Economics 
Beverly E. Lawton, County Agent 

Lucie Kramer Miller, Lake County Home Demonstration Agent 
Clarence V. Noble, Dean and Professor, College of Agriculture 
James W. Norman, Professor and Dean Emeritus of Education 
George Sheldon Price, PMS&T and Coordinator of Military Departments 
Ila R. Pridgen, Law Librarian 

George Edgar Ritchey, Agronomist in Charge, Suwannee Valley Station 

Hallie B. Sherman, Professor of Biology 

Blanche Estelle Skinner, Instructor, P. K. Yonge 

Charles H. Steffani, County Agent 

William B. Tisdale, Professor and Head of Botany 

and to the following, who answered the final summons: 

Warden C. Allee, Head Professor, Biology 

Clyde K. Beale, Editor, Agricultural Experiment Station and Extension Service 

Donald Lee Bensinger, Assistant in Research, Chemical Engineering, EIES 

Leonard Paul Elliott, Professor of Physical Sciences 

Norman Byron Flagg, Assistant Professor of Architecture 

Stewart Walter Freyburger, Instructor in Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology 

Leonard William Gaddum, Head Professor of Physical Sciences 

Arnold Glen Hutchinson, Glades County Agent 

James Miller Leake, Head Professor of History and Political Science 

William L. Lowry, Associate Professor of Journalism 

Walter J. Matherly, Dean of the College of Business Administration 

Hugh Clyde Maxwell, Assistant Professor of Business Education 

Ambrose E. Nesmith, County Agent 

Lew Sarett, Visiting Professor of Speech 

Johannes A. Sorensen, Bay County Agent 

Kate V. Wofford, Professor and Head of Elementai'y Education 

Julia Wold, Assistant Librarian and Assistant Professor of Library Science 
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REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 

To the President of the University: 

Sir: I have the honor to present to you the following report on the conduct of 
the business management activities of the University for the 1954-56 biennial 
period. The pertinent financial schedules are attached hereto and indicate in 
detail the result of financial operations during this period. 

I would like to take this opportunity to comment specifically upon the following 
points. 

General 

1. The development of a comprehensive punched card accounting system has 
been continued and during the period of this report all accounting records have 
been maintained on punched cards. This has greatly facilitated the preparation 
of the periodic operating statements necessary for effective management and has 
also enabled us to provide many analyses and studies for administrative attention. 

2. The effect of the operation of the Health Center, particularly the Teaching 
Hospital, upon the organization and functions of the Business Office has been 
the subject of careful study and planning. In cooperation with the Provost for 
the Health Center organizational responsibilities and channels of authority have 
been developed to meet this need. 

3. We believe it is appropriate to insert in this report the following comments 
from the audit report of the State Auditing Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955: 

“All expenditures were properly supported by vouchers and were 
kept within the provisions of the applicable laws. Those disburse¬ 
ments made from funds on deposit with the State Treasurer were 
pre-audited and approved by the State Comptroller prior to payment. 

The financial and accounting records of the University were well 
kept and adequately reflect the financial transactions during the year. 
Adequate budgetary controls were in operation throughout the year 
under review.” 

Fiscal Operations 

1. Effective July 1, 1955 and pursuant to Chapter 29800, Acts of 1955, a 
Working Capital Fund was established for the purpose of providing central cost 
control for general services necessary to the operation of all University depart¬ 
ments and the auxiliary enterprises. All items furnished from central stores 
inventory as well as services such as maintenance, repairs and transportation are 
being financed from this fund by billing the appropriate operating department 
on the basis of actual cost for materials and services furnished, including reason¬ 
able overhead and depreciation charges. 

2. During this period a comprehensive cost study has been initiated in collabo¬ 
ration with the State Budget Director and State Auditing Department. The 
lesults of this study will be of inestimable value to management in determining 

as accurately as practicable the instructional costs of the several areas of in¬ 
struction represented in the University 
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S. Plans were initiated to expand and refine the accounting systems and pro¬ 
cedures of the Agricultural Experiment Stations in order to provide additional 
information relating to the cost of the various research projects carried on by 
these stations. 

Physical Plant 

During the period covered by this report, the Medical Science Building, au¬ 
thorized by a $5,000,000 appropriation made by the 1953 session of the Legislature 
was substantially completed. The contract was let for the construction of the 
Teaching Hospital authorized by an appropriation of $8,600,000 by the 1955 
session of the Legislature and work on this project was initiated. Detailed plans 
were developed for the construction of the new P. K. Yonge Laboratory School 
Building and the Physics Classroom Building as authorized by the 1955 Legisla¬ 
ture. Arrangements were concluded with the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
for a $3,000,001 loan to provide approximately 1,000 additional dormitory spaces 
for both men and women. The architectural drawings for these buildings are 
in progress and construction is expected to begin in the fall of 1956. As author¬ 
ized by the 1953 session of the Legislature plans were developed and revenue 
certificates sold to provide for the construction of six additional fraternity and 
sorority houses. Three of the group began construction on their houses during 
this period. In order to assist the University administration in overall campus 
development and planning a survey of land use was made by outside consultants 
and the results of this survey are being used as a guide. 

The routine maintenance of buildings, equipment and grounds has been 
scheduled on a systematic basis and from an inspection of these facilities we 
are confident that all University buildings are in a good state of repair. 

Details indicating the nature of buildings and improvements authorized during 
this period as well as the results of the financial operations of the University 
are indicated in the schedules following this summary. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. Ellis Jones 
Business Manager 

SCHEDULE OF BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
AUTHORIZED DURING THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 TO JUNE 30, 1956 


NAME OF PROJECT 


Amount 
Authorized 
or Expended 


Teaching Hospital -----—. 

Extension of Campus Utilities ......... 

Physics Building ......... 

Laboratory School ..-...... 

Small Dormitories—Univ, Campus - 

Dormitory Construction ....----- 

Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity Property ------ 

Agronomy Field Laboratory —.—.—._.—.— 

Office Building—Sub-Tropical --- 

Production Research Building (Citrus Station ) -- 

Machine Storage—Meeting Building Range Cattle Station —.—. 

Animal Feeding Shelter (Everglades Station) --- 

Greenhouse and Headhouse (Sub-Tropical Station) --~- 


__$ 9 , 400,000 

... 225,000 

.... 1 , 000,000 

— ... 1 , 235 , 000 * 

.. 750,000 

... 3 , 000,000 

-- 32,480 

.. 25,000 

.. 41,000 

- 80,000 

- 11.000 

— .. 10,000 

8,000 































Superintendent's Cottage and Utilities (Horticulture Unit) - 

Special—Office and Laboratory (Imokalee Laboratory)- 

Special—Equipment Fertilizer Storage (Imokalee Laboratory) 
Special—-Laboratory and Office (Watermelon Laboratory) — 

Special—Greenhouse (Watermelon Laboratory) - 

Special—Storage Building (Watermelon Laboratory) - 


12,600 

12,800 

6,000 

55,500 

2,600 

5,000 


4-H Club at Cherry Lake 

Set of Permanent Docks --- 

One Control Cottage--- 

Four Campers Cabins -—--- 

One Toilet and Shower Facilities Building -- 

One Canteen -—— 

Dining Hall Equipment and Water Coolers- 

Concrete Benches ---- 

Painting and Repairs ---- 

4-H Club Camp in Highlands- 










23,900 

6.500 
7,200 
5,000 

1.500 
500 
600 

1,000 

25,000 


TOTAL 


---$16,981,980 


*$485,000 obtained from the sale of Revenue Certificates 


SCHEDULE OF LAND ACQUIRED DURING PERIOD 

JULY 1,1954 TO JUNE 30, 1956 


Agricultural Experiment Station—Range Land 
Agricultural Experiment Station—Farm Land 
Agricultural Experiment Station—Farm Land 

Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity ._... 

Scruggs Property ..„..._. 

Palmer Property ______ 

Total _..... 


Date 

Acreage 

Cost 

_ 1954-55 

540.00 

$ 22,682.50 

_ 1954-55 

218.00 

67,500.00 

. ... 1955-56 

8.00 

24,233.00 

_ 1954-65 

.75 

25,520.00 

.. 1955-56 

10.00 

10,000.00 

_ 1956-56 

3.29 

9,861.90 



$149,797.40 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
STATEMENT OF CURRENT INCOME BY SOURCES 

Years 1954-55 and 1955-56 


SOURCE 

1954-55 

Amount Percentage 

1955-56 

Amount 

Percentage 

State Appropriations .. 

_$11,175,645.00 

58.8% 

$13,188,684.00 

61.2% 

Federal Appropriations . 

900,565.62 

4.7 

1,053,000.37 

4.9 

Student Fees .. 

.. 1,415,646.77 

7.5 

1,538,216.07 

7.1 

Auxiliary Enterprises . 

Gifts and Grants From 

. 3,758,966.11 

19.8 

3,609,569.66 

16.8 

Private Sources .. 

. 346,048.80 

1.8 

467,007.18 

2.2 

Agricultural Sales .. .... 

. 274,777.24 

1.4 

394,428.72 

1.8 

Sales and Services .... 

.. 1,121,702.91 

5.9 

1,270,471.17 

5.9 

Endowment .. 

2,032.84 

0.0 

1,240.00 

0.0 

Miscellaneous .. 

12,961.00 

0.1 

11,918.59 

0.1 

Totals___ _ ... 

-$19,008,246.19 

100.0% 

$21,534,535.76 

100.0% 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS 
FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 


Balance 
July 1* 1954 


Additions 


Deductions 


Reverted 


Balance 
June 30, 1955 


Reclassified 
As to Fund 


Additions 


Deductions 


Balance 
June 30, 1956 


CURRENT FUNDS. 

General: 

State Appropriations : 

Old Appropriations 

Forward -. 

* Salaries .. 

Expense .. 

Current Operating Outlay 

University Incidentals _ 

Seminary Interest ... 

Other General Current Funds 


$ 16,338.61 

172,219.93 
213,436.15 
40,032.33 
686,519.78 
2,541.25 
16,765.26 


$ 


$ 6,463,567.00 
1,014,880.00 
496,447.46 
1,431,832.70 
1,557.91 
13,636.46 


$ 6,529,348.02 
1,172,949.46 
470,905.55 
1,316,913.78 

9,079.07 


16,338.61 

105,603.74 

4,015.10 

4,032.27 

798,623.61 


$ 


$ 


835.17 

51,351.59 

61,541,97 

1,815,09 

4,099.16 

21,322.65 


113,728.73 

(835.17) 

(51,351.59) 

(61,541.97) 


$ 6,960.779.00 
890,014.00 
246,706.00 
1.620,038.47 
1,855.62 
15,568.53 


$ 100,599.50 

6,701,964.74 
726,655.32 
212,505.30 
1,489,865.56 
1,891.66 
14,622.05 


13,129.23 

258,814.26 

163,368.68 

34,200.70 

131.988.00 

4.063.12 

22,269.13 


Total Current Funds, General .. 

$ 1,146,853.31 

$ 9,421,921.53 

$ 9,499,195.88 

$ 

928,613.33 

$ 

140,965.63 


$ 9,734,961.62 

$ 9,248,104.13 

$ 

627,823.12 

Restricted: 
















Health Center: 
















State Appropriations 
















Grants and Donations 










$ 

857,350.00 

$ 

352,662.44 

$ 

604,687.66 

Engineering and Industrial 
















Experiment Stations: 



1 






50,028.55 


190,788.37 


111,881.37 


128,935.65 

State Appropriations . 

$ 2.02 

$ 

205,000.00 

$ 204.998.73 


3.29 


-0- 



226,080.00 


226,077.38 


2.62 

Research Contract Fund . 

83,946.75 


779,552.63 

793,414.89 



$ 

70,083.39 



882,194.59 


895,526.30 


66,761.68 

Special Beach Erosion ... 











12,500.00 


10,291.08 


2,208.92 

Agricultural Experiment 
















Stations .. 

601,893.30 


3,509,389.82 

3,760,054.71 


83,696.57 


267,532.84 



4,162,714.53 


3,850,247.48 


679,999.89 

Agricultural Extension Service . 

78,813.79 


1,141,618.60 

1,102,970.83 


105,067.35 


12,394.21 



1,274,748.31 


1,189,721.35 


97,421.17 

Grants and Donations .. 

127,741.94 


328,498.91 

307,617.68 




148,623.17 

(50,028.55) 


280,618.70 


248,553.61 


130,669.71 

University Research Contract 
















Fund .-.— 

(31,016.99) 


132,779.43 

139,445.65 




(37,682.21) 



107,771.33 


119,284.58 


(49,195.46 

American Legion Interest Fund 

830.00 


1,240.00 





2,070.00 



1,240.00 


1,100.00 


2,210.00 

Beaumont Fund .. 

53,200.00 


1,330.00 

1,330.00 




53,200.00 



1,330.00 


1,330.00 


53,200.00 

General Extension Fund . 

80,062.97 


200,468.97 

236,306.99 




44,224.95 



207,399.73 


192.304.09 


69,320.59 

Total Current Funds, Restricted 

$ 995,473.78 

$ 

6,299,878.26 

$ 6,546,139.48 

$ 

188,766.21 

$ 

560,446.35 


$ 8,204,735.66 

$ 

7,198,979.68 

$ 

1,566.202.23 

Total Current Funds .... 

$ 2,142,327.09 

$ 

15,721,799.79 

$16,045,335.36 

$ 

1,117,379.54 

$ 

701,411.98 


$17,939,697.18 

$16,447,083.81 

$ 

2,194,025.35 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND .. 

$ 311,359.67 

$ 

390,952.28 

$ 447,656.69 



$ 

254,655.16 


$ 

793,940.30 

$ 

796,066.51 

$ 

262,629.05 


























UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS 

FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 



Balance 
July 1, 1954 

Additions 

Deductions 

Reverted 

Balance Reclassified 

June 30, 1955 As to Fund Additions 

Deductions 

Balance 
June 30, 1956 

AUXILIARY FUNDS: 









Rooks tore ... 

S 126,482.50 

§ 495,179.52 

$ 465,120.47 


$ 156,541.55 

$ 505,791.31 

$ 497,101,76 

$ 165,231.10 

Printing Department . 

37,011.97 

139,595.53 

150,322.79 


26,284.71 

139,007.93 

134,427.95 

30.864.60 

Food Service Division .. 

79,700.53 

1,065,707.42 

1,034,178.83 


111,229.12 

1,060,723.43 

1,111,805,31 

80.147.24 

Laundry .... 

14,176.73 

28,955.35 

25,967.35 


17,164.73 

34,380.29 

28,080.12 

28,464.90 

Student Health Service __ 

94,329.81 

222,675.15 

216,694.93 


100,310.03 

251,313.87 

240,769.90 

110,863.91 

Radio Station WRUF _ 

112,021.86 

102,585.82 

203,003.48 


11,604.20 

106,136.18 

106,851.22 

10,889.16 

Student Housing: 









Permanent Dormitory 









Rental Fund . 

241,686.67 

496,217.01 

466,903.00 


271,000.68 

426,429.44 

611,619.00 

85,811.12 

Temporary Dormitories ... 

94,288.35 

78,969.63 

59,733.94 


113,524.04 

83,103.71 

61,928.26 

134,699.49 

Flavet Villages --- 

134.785.34 

347,909.17 

238,026.40 


244,668.11 

419,499.25 

206,014.68 

458,252.08 

Dormitory Operating Fund .... 

12,046.36 

184,332.60 

181,083.22 


15,294.74 

242,051.65 

230,744.66 

20,001.73 

1952 Student Hall Dormitory 









Operating Fund .. 

26,900.25 

126,868.34 

121,435.98 


32,332.61 

125,103.47 

118,651.50 

38,784.58 

Rental Property Operations . 

4,380.30 

20,846.81 

9,441.94 


15,785.17 

20,936.51 

25,738.88 

10,982.80 

Florida Union . 

10,974.02 

80,869.16 

81,256.69 


10,576.49 

88,514.53 

96,548.68 

2.542.34 

Forest Ranger School 









Cafeteria ..... 

729.38 

16,587.52 

17,547.05 


(230.15) 

22,082.32 

17,904.76 

3,947.41 




■ w • ■ # m ■ 


Total Auxiliary Funds 

LOAN FUNDS__ 

ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 

A. I. DuPont Memorial_ 

Silent Hoist and Crane Co. 

Robert (Jrejrg Industrial 

Development Fund ..— 

Total Endowment Funds —*— 

UNEXPENDED PLANT FUNDS: 

Funds for Plant Additions: 

State* Building Appropriations: 

Medical Center .—— 

Old Appropriation Forward .. 
Fire Replacement Fund 


$ 

$ 


$ 


94,129.46 

1,626.77 


245.49 


93,678.92 

420.49 


$ 


450.54 


989,513.07 

$ 

3,407,289.03 

$ 

3,270,716.07 

$ 

1,126,086.03 

$ 

3,525,073.89 

$ 

3,488,086.77 

$ 

1,163,073.16 

132,754.75 

$ 

7,880.71 

$ 

453,02 

$ 

140,182.44 

$ 

13,471.31 

$ 

209.54 

$ 

153,444.2! 

4,000.00 

$ 

4,800.00 

$ 

4,800.00 

$ 

4,000.00 

$ 

6,075.00 

$ 

6,075.00 

$ 

4,000.00 

5,359.87 


161.62 


25.00 


5,496.49 


163.11 


200.00 


5,459.60 

3,232.00 


800.00 


100.00 


3,932.00 


153.00 




4,085.00 

12,591.87 

$ 

5,761.62 

$ 

4,925.00 

$ 

13,428.49 

$ 

6,391.11 

$ 

6,275.00 

$ 

13,644.60 

4,851,311.40 



$ 

1,093,403.94 

$ 

3,757,907.46 



$ 

2,557,814.87 

$ 

1.200,092.59 


1 , 351.77 


1,361,77 





























UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS 

FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 


Balance 


Balance 


Reclassified 


Balnnrr 



July 1, 1954 

Additions 

Deductions 

Reverted 

June 30, 1955 

As to Fund Additions 

Deductions 

June 30, 1056 

UNEXPENDED PLANT FUNDS 

(Continued) 








1954 Revenue Certificate 









Const. Fund .. 

103,717.02 

1,160,497.56 

989,349.40 


274,865.18 

$ 18,586.82 

293.451.00 


Student Fee Building Fund .... 

$ 16,971,98 

$ 94,967.91 

$ 53,067.21 


8 58,872.68 

$ 81,941.53 

$ 130,072.72 

$ 10.741.49 

1952 Student Hall Const. Fund 

156,983.39 

1,487.10 

158,470.49 






1948 Dorm. Repair & 









Replacement 'und . 

108,284.60 

61,431.25 

53,487.43 


116,228.42 

196,966.09 

23,944.66 

289,249.85 

1952 Dorm Repair & 









Replacement Fund ____ 






2,000.00 

1,185.25 

814.76 

1954 Dorm Repair & 









Replacement Fund . 






4,750.00 


4,750.00 

Incidental Fund Allocated 









for Plant Additions - 

98,118.16 


93,942.93 

$ 371.21 

3,804.02 


3.804.02 


Auxiliary Fund—Allocated 









for Plant Additions .. 

166,734.24 

100,000.00 

147,086.49 


119,647.75 

122,549.54 

242,197.29 


Official Residence and 









Reception Center ... 

1,248.96 


1,248.96 






Century Memorial Tower .. 


56,922.88 

40,176.16 


16,746.72 

3,515.75 

20,262.47 


State Appropriations: 









Teaching Hospital— 









Medical Center —. 






1,806,200.00 

831,956.90 

974,243.10 

Extension of Campus 









Utilities ... 






225,000.00 

123,631.59 

101.368.41 

Physics-Mathematics- 









Psychology Bldg.-. 






42,000.00 

2,000.00 

40,000.00 

Lab. School and 









Industrial Arts .- 






41,500.00 

31,965.00 

9,635.00 

Board of Control, State 









Medical School Planning 


75,771.48 

75,771.48 






Total Funds for Plant 









Add it ion 9 - - — t. -■—-— 

$ 5,599,025.98 

$ 1,551,323.67 

$ 2,800,103,90 

$ 821.75 

$ 4,349,424.00 

$ 2,645,008.73 

$ 4,262,285.77 

$ 2,632,146.96 
























UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS 

FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 


Balance Balance Reclassified Balance 

July 1, 1954 Additions Deductions Reverted June 30, 1955 As to Fund Additions Deductions June 30, 1956 


UNEXPENDED PLANT FUNDS (Continued) 


Funds for Debt Service: 

Dormitory Revenue Certificates, 
Interest and Sinking Funds: 


Series 1938 .. .. 

$ 147,125.66 

$ 

35,617.82 

$ 

93,765.05 

$ 

88,978.43 

$ 1,150.00 

$ 27,203.90 

$ 

62,924.53 

Series 1948 ... 

277,928.18 


267,832.29 


181,112.60 


364,647.87 

184,237.82 

180,284.80 


868,800.80 

Series 1952 . .... 

220,877.73 


160,935.92 


208,403.95 


173,409.70 

144,933.89 

134,186.45 


184,167.14 

Series 1954 _____ 



43,828.94 


15,907.50 


27,921.44 

60,693.32 

30,300.00 


48,314.76 

Series 1955 .... 








21,664.89 



21,564.89 

Series I960 ... 








18,652.84 



18,652.84 

Stadium Revenue Certificates, 












Interest and Sinking Fund_ 

31,827.87 


337,587.80 


330,254.90 


39,160.77 

44,686.86 

28,621.30 


66,326.33 

Total Funds for Debt Service .... 

$ 677,759.44 

$ 

845,802.77 

$ 

829,444.00 

$ 

694,118.21 

$ 465,919.62 

$ 400,496.46 

$ 

759,541.38 

Total Unexpended Plant Funds .... 

$ 6,276,785.42 

$ 

2,397,126.44 

$ 

3,629,547.90 $ 

821,75 $ 6,043,642.21 

$ 3,010,928.36 

$ 4,662,782.22 

$ 3,391,688.34 

AGENCY FUNDS: 












Student Bank ._... 

9 72,373.29 

$ 

1,837,699.11 

$ 

1,833,463.26 

$ 

76.G09.14 

$ 2,089,817.16 

$ 2,088,196.72 

$ 

78,230.68 

Breakage Deposits __ 

12,796.29 


14,461.00 


9,249.43 


18,007.86 

12,848.46 

8,226.41 


22,629.90 

Fulk Memorial ... 

11.97 






11.97 




11.97 

P. K. Yonge Internal .. 

344.50 


3,035.08 


3,204.50 


175.08 

2,502.92 

2,675.60 


2.50 

ROTC Deposits anti Losses . 

4,442.14 


57,774.58 


58,161.15 


4,055.57 

54,779.36 

65,716.36 


3,118.66 

Security Deposits __ 

70,177.77 


59,252.23 


54,825.00 


74,605.00 

69,270.63 

49,786.63 


84,089.00 

Student Activity Funds .. 

154,263.86 


328.476.26 


272,309.85 


210,430.27 

366,179.21 

362,360.84 


214,248.64 

Scholarship Funds .... 

69,762.94 


403,841.91 


400,836.63 


72,768.22 

609,075.62 

448,386.48 


133,457.36 

Huge Loan Fund ... 

2,783.50 


79,183.53 


78,360.83 


3,606.20 

101,142.73 

52,726.33 


52,022.60 

Sorority and Fraternity 












Lund Deposits . .... 

20,589.25 


2,000.00 


2,840.00 


19,749.25 

800.00 

9,240.00 


11,309.26 

Contractors' Bid Deposits .. 

4,591.71 


39,392.20 


36,143.75 


7,840.16 

30,983.23 

30.956.G8 


7,866.71 

Point IV Orientation 

1,756.48 




1,756.48 







Point IV Agriculture Program 

1,626.78 


4,775.40 


5,278.55 


1,123.63 

5,989.37 

3,678.69 


3,434.41 

N nl tonal IViirlur's Examination 

943.34 


2,748.00 


2,288.00 


1,403.34 

1,656.50 

2,389.00 


670.84 

Summer Frolics ...—-— 

548.02 






548.02 

422.00 



970.02 

Cainpua Cheat Fund .— —* 

GG0.95 


516.95 


698.31 


479.69 

1,947.30 

485.39 


1,941.50 























UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMARY OF FUNDS 

FOR THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1956 


Balance Balance Reclassified Balance 



July 1, 1954 

Additions 

Deductions 

Reverted 

June 30, 1955 As to Fund 

Additions 

Deductions 

June 30, 1956 

AGENCY FUNDS (Continued) 









1954 Taxes on Simpson 









*roperty ... 

493.90 


304.27 


189.63 


189.63 


Rehabilitation of CLO House .... 

154.32 




154.32 



154.32 

Dissertation Fee Deposits .. 

4,950.00 

3,360.00 

3,800.00 


4,600.00 

4,050.00 

6,300.00 

8,260.00 

English Language Institute . 

17.00 

42.50 

9.63 


49.87 

91.38 

64.42 

76.83 

Fraternity and Sorority 









Furniture Accounts . . 


16,439.00 

11,068.26 


5,380.75 

27,834.49 

32,634.41 

680.83 

Fraternity and Sorority 









Lot Purchusc Acc'ts — 


3,040.00 



3,040.00 

4,000.00 


7.040.00 

Military Laundry Deposits .. 


1,760.85 



1,760.85 

1,386.90 

1,393.11 

1,754.64 

Non-Resident Tuition in 









Advance .... 


38,860.00 

2,275.00 


36,575.00 

175.00 

36,675.00 

176.00 

Geography Travel Field Course 


3,705.00 

627.37 


3,077.63 

27.34 

3,104.97 


Student Religious Association „ 


1,424.20 

1,161.10 


263.10 

2,562.38 

1,640.25 

1,186.23 

Advance Student Fee 









Payments . 


1,673.00 



1,673.00 


1,673.00 


Student Government Insurance.. 


30,484.92 

30,484.92 



39,534.13 

39,634.13 


Public Relations Pharmacy 









Program .. 


426.00 



426.00 

6,346.50 

5,124.10 

1,648.40 

Withholding Tax Account .. 


346.97 

236.64 


110.33 

372.41 

424.34 

68,40 

Florida Liquified Petroleum . 


316.00 



316.00 


316.00 


Medical College Acceptance 









Deposit ____ 






$ 2,450.00 


$ 2,460.00 

Commutation Fund for 









Basic Cadets ... 






32,263.45 

$ 28,678.70 

3.684.75 

Commutation Fund for 









A<1 vance Cadets ... 






8,479.20 

6,867.85 

1,621.35 

Sale of Uniform Funds ...— 






233.85 


233.86 

Student University Choir . 






2,283.75 

1,267.22 

1.026.S3 

Univ. of Flu. Press- 









Royalty Account . 






2,333.49 

1,173.54 

1,169.95 

Other Agency Funds .- 

$ 3,261.22 

$ 12,242.21 

$ 11,237.35 


$ 4,266.08 

18,335.30 

17,317.40 

6,283.98 

Total Agency Funds .. 

$ 426,549.23 

$ 2,947,166.90 

$ 2,820,610.27 


$ 553,095.86 

$ 3,390,174.04 

$ 3,297,782.00 

$ 645,487.90 

TOTAL ALL FUNDS . 

.. 10,291,881.00 

$24,877,966.77 

$26,219,244.31 

$ 1,118,201.29 

* 

$ 7,832,402,17 

$28,679,676.18 

$28,698,284.86 

$ 7,818,793.60 

































REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

‘To the President of the University: 

We are pleased to present the University College report by departments. 

American Institutions 

f In the opinion of its staff, the C-l Department, which conducts the course 
in American Institutions, is making satisfactory advances in developing the 
course into a genuinely general-education course. While still insisting on basic 
factual material, more and more the emphasis is on teaching students how to 
deal with facts and information in a meaningful and conceptual way. 

During the past year the 0-1 study guide or Syllabus, which is prepared by 
the staff, has been doubled in size and a major part of the student’s required 
reading is now in the Syllabus. We find that freshmen do more reading when 
the readings are actually put in their hands. 

The evolution of the Syllabus exemplifies the increasing emphasis being 
placed on how to use factual materials to think independently and constructively 
in social, economic, and political matters, on how to use information to detect 
social and political trends and to analyze their causes, implications, and inter¬ 
connections. Much more time is now allotted to such concepts and analyses as 
the basic cultural attitudes and values of Americans, the many-faceted nature 
of the American private-enterprise economy, the extraordinary dynamism of the 
American economy, a comparison of the American economy with significant 
foreign economies, the operation of the balance-of-power system in international 
relations and how balance of power is entwined with ideological conflicts, the 
implications of atomic energy for the American economy and for future inter- 
• national relations, the meaning of democracy, and the meaning of liberty. 

In making replacements and adding new members to the C-l Staff, marked 
progress has been made during the past year toward achieving our personnel 
goals, that is (1) to appoint members of the staff from a wide variety of the 
large graduate schools of the prestige universities; (2) to appoint members of 
the staff from a wider variety of the social science disciplines, particularly from 
cultural anthropology and institutional economics, to insure a better balance 
between history, political science, sociology, and economics; (3) to appoint those 
who have not ony a thorough grasp of their individual specialties but also the 
intellectual ability to think in larger terms and to see how their specialties 
affect and are affected by other areas of knowledge; and (4) to appoint those 
who have had actual experience in teaching general education as well as in 
teaching their specialties. 

W. G. Carlton 

Physical Sciences 

The Department of Physical Sciences (C-2) has made progress during the 
past biennium along the following lines: (1) improvement of quality of the 
teaching staff (2) the acquisition of facilities for observational work in astronomy 
(3) revision of syllabi and (4) interdepartmental cooperation. 

(1) Five new members of the permanent staff have been obtained. Of these 
four have Ph.D. degrees which were received at California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, the University of Chicago, Indiana University, and Pennsylvania State, 
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anti one is completing 1 his doctoral dissertation here at Florida. Two are 
theoretical physicists with experience in general education at the University of 
Chicago, one is a physical chemist with training in general education at Harvard 
on a Ford Foundation Fellowship, and two are geographers. One of the men 

from the University of Chicago is recognized nationally as an authority on 
cosmology. 

(2) Before leaving Chicago to become a member of the C-2 staff, Dr. Guy 
Omer was able to conclude negotiations with Mr. Richard E. Schmidt for the 
gift o:i an 8 inch refracting telescope. The lens for this telescope was ground 
by Alvin Clark who is generally regarded as the best lens maker this country has 
produced. The telescope is valued by the manufacturer, Gaertner Scientific 
Company, at $20,000. 

To house this telescope and a 10 inch reflector previously presented to the 
Department by Mrs. Fred Heath of Gainesville, a 16 by 32 foot brick-and-concrete 
observatory has been erected just south of the brow of the hill at the old WRUF 
site. The refracting telescope has been completely reconditioned in the shop of 
the Department of Physics, and it is expected that the obsei'vatory will be com¬ 
pleted so that the telescope can be installed in the next few weeks. 

The observatory will be used for observation sessions with C-2 and astronomy 
students, for research, and for the public. It will supplement the Spitz plane¬ 
tarium, which has been used for classroom instruction, and for demonstrations 
to twenty-eight groups from off the campus during the last two years. 

(3) The C-21 text OUR PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT by Gaddum and 
Knowles of the C-2 staff has been adopted for use by about sixty colleges and 
universities during the last two years. 

H. L. Knowles 

Reading, Speaking, and Writing 

Self-Evaluation 

Effective teaching being a primary consideration in the University College, 
the C-3 staff has followed its continuous program of self-evaluation. During 
1955-56 the course Syllabus underwent complete revision, based on new and 
improved textual materials. This revision, the nineteenth in twenty-one years, 
will be put into use with the opening of the University in September, 1956. 
Each semester studies have been made of the testing procedures, of the 
instructors* scores on speeches and written compositions, and of the parallel 
reading reports and timed-reading charts of all C-3 students. These studies, 
made to determine not only the quantity and quality of work done by C-3 
students but also the effectiveness of the instructional staff, have served as a 
basis of staff meetings, where the meaning and results were discussed and where 
plans for improvement were formulated. 

English for Foreign Students 

At the beginning of the biennium Professor David P. Harris joined the C-3 
staff to direct the C-3 sections reserved for foreign students. 

Scholarly Activities 
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Though the major emphasis in C-3 the past biennium, as always, has been 
upon improving instruction, the staff has been active in. scholarly pursuits. 
Three members of the staff have earned the doctorate during this period; six 
others have pursued advanced graduate study. Members of the staff have written 
or edited six books and three exercise manuals during this period; ten members 
have done editorial work on other books and publications; and twenty-foui have 
published articles in regional or national periodicals. Professor Geoige D. 
Spache has published privately Good Books for Poor Readers and Resources 
in Teaching Reading , and, in collaboration with Professor Paul C. Beig, The 
Art of Efficient Reading Macmillan Company). There was also published 
a manual to accompany this latter book. Professors J. Hooper Wise, J. E, 
Congleton, and Alton C. Morris (of the College of Arts and Sciences), at the 
request of I arcourt, Brace and Company, have prepared revised editions of 
College Eyiglish ; the First Year and The Meaning in Reading. This is the fifth 
edition of the last named book. Both books have accompanying exercise manuals. 
Professor R. H. Bowers has edited Robert Johnson’s Essayes (1607). 

Professional Activities 

Members of the C-3 staff have also been active in the programs of professional 
and learned societies. Eight members of the staff have served as chairmen of 
committees or of programs, and one, Dr. Spache, has served as president of 
the National Association for Remedial Teaching and as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the International Reading Association. In all twenty-nine papers 
have been read before professional and learned groups. Such organizations 
include, in addition to those named above, Modern Language Association, South 
Atlantic Modern Language Association, Conference on Communication ant Col- 
lege Composition, National Council of Teachers of English, Florida Council of 
Teachers of English, Southwest Reading Conference, and National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers. In addition, other members of the C-3 staff have 
been active in the above and other organizations. In all, there have been eighty- 
four participations in activities and programs of a professional nature. 

J. Hooper Wise 

Applied Logie 

The course in Applied Logic has reached the age of maturity. For the first 
19 of the 21 years of its offering, the course was in process of basic growth and 
formulation. It differs from courses in traditional logic found in many collegiate 
institutions in two respects. In the first place, the selection of subject matter 
has been made solely with the view to its application and potentiality of appli¬ 
cation in the present and future lives of our students. In the second place, this 
course endeavors to bring to the student an understanding of the factors which 
impel him to think at all and of the factors within himself and concerning him¬ 
self which direct and mold his thinking. In this latter respect the course in 
Applied Logic as offered in this University seems to be unique. It is this respect 
also which required the long period of basic study and formulation before 
it could be said that the course had reached the age of maturity. This study and 
experimentation resulted in the publication of a textbook by Little, Wilson, 
and Moore in April, 1955. The primary value of this book lies in the fact that 
it presents the course to the student in an organized, integrated, and readable 


form, and at the same time provides him with an abundance of practice material. 

The vitality of a staff is usually reflected in the activities of the individual 
members. Five of those who teach Applied Logic are counselors in the University' 
College and as such are in positions of responsibility and service with respect 
to the individual student, over and above the responsibility of the classroom. 
This dual assignment of teaching and counseling is reciprocally valuable. The 
counseling brings about a better understanding of student problems and enables 
the staff member to be more effective in the classroom and the work in the 
teaching of logic often enables him to do a better job as a counselor. Several 
members of the staff have been invited by fraternity, sorority, religious and 
other groups to give talks and addresses. Dr. Moore and Dr. Wilson have, by 
invitation, conducted periods of instruction in sound thinking before groups of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations at the annual short course held at Florida 
State University and at high schools in Tampa and Gainesville. Dr. Wilson also 
conducted four hours of instruction in sound thinking for the Dade County 
Council of Parents and Teachers. 

The need in the department is for continued study and research. It is gratify¬ 
ing that practically every staff member is engaged in meaningful research in 
the field of his priciple interest. Of greater concern from the standpoint o: 
applied logic is the formulation and execution of studies designed to explain more 
effectively when and how a person thinks and what can be done to improve his 
thinking. The observation of psychologists that human beings think to justfy 
prejudices or to sustain decisions already adopted seems to be correct for most 
persons in most circumstances and perhaps there is no more important topic 
for investigation than the explanation of man’s behavior in the realm of think¬ 
ing and of ways in which he may be induced to improve and to utilize his 
thinking potential. This and the improvement of practice material for our 
students constitutes a series of projects which two members of our staff plan to 
pursue as intensively as other duties will permit. 

W. H. Wilson 

Fundamental Mathematics 


(The report from this area has been included in the General Mathematics 
Department report presented by the College of Arts and Sciences.) 


The Humanities 

We have been assembling a body of desirable materials concerned with the 
influence of the Humanities in contemporary life and using these materials 
experimentally in one Humanities syllabus. In January 1955 these essays were 
published for our use in book form by the Dryden Press, entitled The Humanities 
in Contemporary Life. Since its publication this text has made a real contribution 
to the effectiveness of our program. In addition to The Humanities in Con¬ 
temporary Life we also use our text in philosphy, Philosophies Men Live By. 
It has been a source of real satisfaction to see this text, written for our program 
and published by the Dryden Press, being adopted in more than a hundred other 
colleges and universities throughout the country. 

During the past two years two members of our staff have had leaves of 
absence to accept scholarship awards. Professor Graeffe spent a year as visiting 
professor at Okayama University in Japan under a Fulbright award; Professor 
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Funk spent a year in France under a Guggenheim Grant making a study of 
United States relations with the DeGaulle government during the second World 
War. Professor Nathan Starr, former chairman of the English Department at 
Rollins, served as a visiting member of our staff during Mr. Funk*s absence. 
Shortly after returning to the University, Mr. Funk resigned from our staff to 
accept an appointment to the United States Information Service at Damascus 
at a considerable increase in salary. 

In April of this year the chairman was asked to speak at the annual Human¬ 
ities Festival at Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. While at Peabody 
he spent some time in consultation with committees at work evaluating the gen¬ 
eral education program in that institution. He was also asked by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education to serve as a consultant in a 
Teacher Education and Religion Project which the Association now has under¬ 
way. In May Professor Carson spent two days at Ohipola Junior College in 
Marianna where he spoke to the faculty and visited a number of classes in 
seeking to help them strengthen their Humanities course. 

As usual, both Professor Carson and Professor Freeman Hart have made 
rather extensive contributions to various community enterprises. Mr. Carson 
has been especially active among high school groups, speaking on the importance 
of the arts in every day life. He has likewise been asked to judge several art 
contests. Mr. Hart has not only been active in community enterprises but also 
in the work of the national fraterity to which he belongs and as a member of 
the Athletic Committee at the University. 

Among our younger staff members both Mr. Ti ley and Mr. Livingston have 
spent considerable time in completing work for their Ph.D. degrees. Mr. Living¬ 
ston expects to receive his degree from the University of Minnesota during the 
present year and Mr. Tilley hopes to complete his work at the University of 
Chicago with another year. 

Robert F. Davidson 

Biological Sciences 

There have been no major changes in C-6 or its administration during the 
past two years. 

The faculty has grown, replacements have been few, and scholarly work has 
been outstanding. The national recognition given to Dr. A. F. Carr on the 
publication of his books deserves special mention. The staff in general has been 
very active in research while maintaining a satisfactory level of teaching interest 
and ability. 

Some experimentation has been done on the selection and presentation of 

material. For three semesters a series of general lectures has been made part 

of the course for that portion having the smaller enrollment fC-62 the first 

semester, C-61 the second etc.) Various types of lectures and presentation of 

materia! has been attempted. The staff for the most part feels that this has 

been a successful program but time and space make it difficult to apply to the 

course as a whole. C-6 should be a four hour credit course instead of the three 
hours it is at present. 

During the past two years a considerable amount of time has been spent in 
discussing the desirability and ways and means of adding some laboratory 
experience to the C-6 course. The problem has not as yet been satisfactorily 
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- pressing problem associated with the administration of C-6 centers in 
e relationships between ( -6 and other units of the University concerned with 
programs in the field of Biology. Four Coleges apart from the University Col¬ 
lege are principally involved: The College of Arts and Sciences, College of 
Agriculture, College of Medicine, and the College of Education. 

At present most of our staff members teach upper division courses, supervise 
graduate students, hold research contracts, or conduct research work under 
arrangements with the Department of Biology. In turn most of the faculty of 
that Department teach sections of C-6 and take an active part in determining 
staff policy in C-G. For many years this symbiotic relationship has continued 
successfully with only a few instances of serious disagreement, (ex. Bly. 181). 

This cooperative policy should be continued with the Department of Biology 
and extended to include other interested units in the University. Currently, less 
well developed cooperative staff agreements have been established with College 
of Education (Dr. MacCurdy), Department of Botany (Dr. Griffith), Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology (Mr. Corlis), the College of Medicine (Dr. Leavitt, and 
perhaps through joint appointment next year of Dr. George W. Hunter III), 
and the Florida State Museum (Dr. Grobman and Dr. Dickinson). The lecture 
program lias also given us an opportunity to utilize the services of special 
lecturers from these other faculties. 


Officers in Scholarly Organizations 

Berner, Lewis, Vice-President and Trustee of Highlands Biological Station, 

Highlands, N. C.—Committee for Meritorious Teaching Award, Associa¬ 
tion of Southeastern Biologists. 

Carr, A. FReappointed Research Associate of American Museum of Natural 
History in 1955 for three year period; Associate of Florida State Museum; 

Board of Governors of American Society of Ichthyologists and 
Herpetologists. 

Griffith, M. M., Program concerning community health for high schools under 

supervision of State Board of Health. 

Leavitt, B. B,, Associate in Marine Biology on Research Staff of Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institute, Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 


Editors of State or National Journals 

Berner, Lewis, Editor of The Florida Entomologist . 

Carr, A. F., Editorial Board of Everglades Natural History; Editorial Referee 
of Tulane Studies in Zoology. 

Kilby, J. D., Associate Editor of Quarterly Journal Florida Academy of Sciences . 

Research Grants 

Special research grants secured in the biennium under review are listed and 
analyzed somewhat in Table 1. 
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Table 1. 


Research Grant from Outside the University 

1954-1956 


Granting Agent 

Recipient 

Amount 

Duration 

National Science Foundation 

B. 

B. Leavitt 

$ 1,300 

1954-55 

National Science Foundation 

A. 

F. Carr 

18,000 

1955-57 

National Science Foundation 

J. 

D. Kilby 

500 

1956 Summer 

Nat’i Institutes of Health 

L. 

Berner 

17,000 

1953-56 

Nat’l Institutes of Health 

R. 

M. DeWitt 

14,316 

1955-58 

Office of Naval Research 

J. 

L. Yount 

20,000 

1952-56 

Am. Philosophical Society 

M. 

J. Westfall 

750 

$71,866 

1956 Summer 


C. F. Byers 

REPORT OF THE DEAN OF 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

To the President of the University: 

Sir: 

I respectfully submit the following report of the activities of the College of 
Arts and Sciences for the biennium ending June 30, 1956. 

Student Personnel 

The following tables indicate the number of students formally enrolled as 
“majors” in the College during this period. Data are also presented showing 
the number of degrees recommended by the faculty of the College during the 
biennium. Attention is invited to the consistent increase in the number of 
Ph.D. degrees being earned by graduate students of this College. In terms of 
areas covered and number of degrees granted, our doctoral program is the 
largest in the University. 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Student Enrollment 




Undergraduate 

Graduate 

1954-55 




Summer Session . 

1954 

183 

247 

Fall . 

1954 

479 

343 

Spring -- 

1955 

497 

336 

TOTAL . 


1159 

926 

1955-56 




Summer Session ... 

1955 

219 

239 

Fall ... 

1955 

585 

320 

Spring .. 

1956 

630 

323 

TOTAL . 


1434 

882 
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Degrees Recommended 


Undergraduate Graduate 

BS in BS in BS in 



BA 

BS 

Cy 

JM Comm. 

MA 

MS 

PHD 

August ..... 1954 

18 

9 

3 

3 

0 

15 

5 

11 

January .....___ 1955 

42 

9 

O 

u 

3 

0 

18 

5 

8 

June .. 1955 

87 

27 

2 

24 

1 

21 

6 

13 

TOTAL .. 

147 

45 

8 

33 

1 

54 

16 

32 

August .... 1955 

25 

11 

3 

2 

0 

16 

5 

25 

January ..... 1956 

28 

13 

4 

12 

9 

7 

5 

7 

June ..... 1956 

112 

35 

5 

26 

20 

19 

7 

10 

TOTAL 

165 

59 

12 

40 

29 

42 

17 

42 

1954-55 

TOTAL UNDERGRADUATES 

(No Jm or 

Comm) 



200 


TOTAL GRADUATES . 
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1955-56 

TOTAL UNDERGRADUATES 

(No Jm or 

Comm) 



236 


TOTAL GRADUATES 
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Faculty Personnel 

Duiing the first year of the biennium there was a slight decrease in the size 
of the instructional staff of the College. For the academic year 1954-55 there 

were 159 full-time faculty on our staff. During the second year of the biennium 
this number was increased to 168. 

I regretfully report the death of Dr. Lew Sarett, Visiting Professor of Speech, 

Dr. W. Clyde Allee, Head Professor of Biology, Professor W. L. Lowry, Associate 

Piofessor of Journalism, and Dr. James Miller Leake, Head Professor of History 
(retired). 

Dr. Sarett was appointed to the faculty of the College in September 1951 
following his retirement from Northwestern University, and died August 17, 
1954. Dr. Allee retired from the faculty of the University of Chicago in 195()! 
He accepted the responsibility of heading our Department of Biology in Sep¬ 
tember 1950 and died March 18, 1955. Professor Lowry served in our Department 
of Journalism from his appointment in 1930 until his retirement on February 
28, 1955. He died in May 1956. Dr, Leake retired as Head Professor of History 

and Political Science June 30, 1950. He had served as a member of our staff 
since 1919 and died June 25, 1956. 

Dr. H. B. Sherman, Professor of Biology, was retired from active duty at his 
request on January 31, 1955. He served as a member of the Biology Department 
from 1925 as Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, and Professor. He served 
as Acting Head of the Department from January 1 , 1947 to January 31, 1950. 

Resignations from our staff: 

C. F. Cook, Assistant Professor of Physics 

D. B. Dusenbury, Associate Professor of Speech 
David Ellis, Associate Professor of Mathematics 

D. A. Furber, Instructor in French 

E. C. Hanna, Instructor in Journalism 
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H. D. Heath, Assistant Professor of Biology 

E, G. Kovach, Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Assistant Professor 
of Engineering and Industrial Experiment Station 

J. Kucera, Assistant Professor of Russian 

W. F. Larsen, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Director of 

Public Administration Clearing Service 
Cynthia Larry, Assistant Professor of Speech and English 
Paul Morrison, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

M. W. Pearce, Instructor in Library Science and Assistant in Reference 
and Bibliography, University Library 

F. P. Ricker, 

S. S. Sadler, 

J. V. Slater, Assistant Professor of Biology 
A. Sosin, Assistant Professor of Physics 
M. L. Van Natta, Instructor in Chemistry 

E. C. Williamson, Instructor in History and Collector of Florida Manu¬ 
scripts 

J. W. Young, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Leaves of absence were granted during the biennium as follows: 

Ernest R. Bartley, Associate Professor of Political Science—Ford Founda¬ 
tion Fellowship 

Tom C. Battin, Assistant Professor of Communications—To set up TV 
Workshop for Teachers at the University of Houston 
Richard L. Day, Instructor in Geography—Professional Improvement 
Alfred Diamant, Assistant Professor of Political Science—Danforth 
Teacher Study Grant 

David L. Dowd, Associate Professor of History—Social Science Research 
Council Grant 

William C. Havard, Assistant Professor of Political Science—Southern 
Fellowships Fund Grant 

Edwin C. Kirkland, Professor of English—Officer of Cultural Affairs with 
the U. S. Information Service at Bombay, India 
Eugene G. Kovach, Assistant Professor of Chemistry—Military Duty with 
the U. S. Navy 

Cynthia Larry, Assistant Professor of Speech and English—Professional 
Improvement 

William Frederick Larsen, Assistant Professor of Political Science- 
National Municipal League Senior Staff Fellowship 

Rembert W. Patrick, Professor of History—To teach in Graduate School 
at Columbia University 

John Edward Van Meter, Instructor in Speech—Professional Improvement 
Richard B. Vowles, Assistant Professor of English 

During the past two years Lie following changes occurred in the administra¬ 
tive structure of the College: 

Dr. Donald E. Worcester, Professor of History, was designated Head Pro¬ 
fessor of History 

Dr. H. K. Wallace was appointed Head Professor of the Department of 
Biology. 
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Faculty Accomplishment 


During 1 the biennium the faculty of the College particpated in an ever- 
increasing number of research and professional activities. The results of these 
activities are indicated in the following: 

Books published _ 

Journal articles ...... 

Reviews and other publications . 

Staff Members Filling Major Offices 
Editorial Positions Held by Staff 

Number of Meetings Attended.— 

Number of Papers Presented _ 

Graduate Program—College of Arts and Sciences 

Each year has shown a slight increase in the number of gTaduate students 
admitted to the program. The Departments of the College are increasingly aware 
of the necessity of maintaining admission standards so that the quality and 
successful performance of graduate work has been most satisfactory. The num¬ 
ber receiving advanced degrees has been stabilized at an average of about 34 
per semester. 

The Department of Geology has been given permission to give the Master’s 
degree as soon as their staff has been increased by one new Ph.D. instructor. 
The Department of Geography has been approved for the giving of work leading 
to the Ph.D. degree. 

Efforts have been made to increase the quality of graduate work as admin¬ 
istered by our various Departments. The addition of qualified faculty, an increase 
in the salary scale, and the provision of adequate space and equipment are vital 
for maintaining and further developing our graduate program. 

For the coming year, the use of the Graduate Record Examination with 
specified “cut-off” scores for admission will pose one of our most important 
administrative problems. 

Student Advisement 

The College has continued to maintain its thorough academic counselling 
program during the past academic year. Thirty members of its faculty served on 
the Advisement Panel and all students in the College had at least one appointment 
with an adviser during each term in residence. This program has now been in 
operation for 5 years. During each year about one-fifth of the Advisement Panel 
members are replaced for one reason or another. As of the present time, about 
fifty of the present faculty members of this College are serving or have served 
as members of the Advisement Panel. This amounts to a quarter of our entire 
faculty. Pei'haps never before in the history of the College has so great a pro¬ 
portion of its faculty been so well-educated in the details of degree requirements 
and related student difficulties. The system would appear to be resulting in a 

steadily increasing dividend in effective, but informal faculty advisement in 
addition to the regular program of academic counselling. 


„ 41 
.. 369 
_ 138 
„ 79 
22 
.. 505 
__ 267 
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Physical Needs and General Recommendations 

The need for additional space continues to be he basic proble 1 confronting 
the College. In each of my biennial reports since 1948 I have reported a desperate 
need for space. Currently the need is greater than it was eight years ago. With 
a steady increase in the number of students, and with the College constantly 
accepting additional academic responsibilities, I once again respecttully request 
that additional space be made available for our use. 

The instructional programs of several departments of the College are seriously 
retarded because of inadequate teaching facilities. Additional class rooms are 
badly needed. Once again I request that consideration be given to the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from the construction of a University theatre. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Ralph E. Page 
Dean 

REP/dc 

Attention is directed to the following publications by members of the staff of 
the College of Arts and Sciences during the biennium July 1, 1954-June 30, 1956. 

Biology 

Allee, W. C. and J. C. Dickinson. Dominance and Subordination in the Smooth 

Dogfish Musetlus Canis (Mitchill). Physiol. Zool. 27(4), Oct. 1954. 

- E. M. Banks. Relations Between Flock Size and Agressive Be¬ 
havior in Common Domestic Hens. Anat. Rec., 120(3), Nov. 1954. 

..— Potter. Some effects of Experience with Breeds of Gallus gallus 

on behavior Hens Toward Strange Individuals. 

--E, M. Banks. Effects of an Androgen on Dominance and Sub- 

ordinance in Six Common Breeds of Gallus gallus. Physiol. Zool. 27(2). 
April 1955. 

Bader, R. S. Variability and Evolutionary Rate in the Oreodonts. Evolution, 
Vol. LX (2), June 1955. 

Berner, Lewis. The Southeastern Species of Baetisca (Ephemeroptera Baetis- 
cidae) Quart. Jour, of Sci. Vol. 18. 

—--- A new Species of Paraleptophlebia from the Southeast; Proc. of 

Ent. Soc. of Washington. 57(5), October 1955. 

---Mosquitoes of the Shire River System, Nyasaland. Annals of the 

Ent. Soc. of America, 48(4), July 1955. 

--.The Genus Neophemera in North America (Ephemeroptera: 

Neophemeridae.) Annals Ent. Soc. of Amer. 49(1), January 1956. 

Briggs, John C. Behavior pattern in Migratory Fishes. Science, 1 p. 

--- illustrated works on fishes. Copeia, No. 3, pp. 243-245. 8/55. 

.--- A monograph of the clingfishes. Stanford Ichthy. Bull. 6(22) 

pp. 114, figs, 15 maps. 

-and David K. Caldwell. The characteristics and distribution of 

the spotted cusk eel Otophidium omostigniinn (Jordan and Gilbert). Quart. 
Jour. Fla. Acad. Sci. 18(4) :285-291, 5 figs. 
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Brodkorb, Pierce. A chachalaca from the Miocene of Florida. Wilson Bulle. 

66(3) :18G-183, 1 fig. 

- .The type locality of the Florida sandhill crane. Auk,72(2I :207. 

- -- - — Number of feathers and weight of various systems in a bald eagle. 

Wilson Bull., 67(2): 142. 

- . • The avifauna of the Bone Valley Formation, Florida Geological 

Survey, Report of Investigations, 14, pp. i-iv, 1-57, 11 pi. 

. .Pleistocene birds from Eichelberger Cave, Fla. Auk,73 (1 k 136-137. 

..Animal Remains from Four Preceramic Sites in Fla. Amer. 

Antiquity 21 (4) :383-395. April 1956. [with W. T. Neill and H. J. Gut]. 

Brookbank, J. W. and Albert Tyler. Antiersa that Block Cell Division in De¬ 
veloping Eggs of Sea Urchins. Proc. Nat. Acad, of Sci. pp. 304-307. 

—---- and ---- Inhibition of Division and Development of Sea 

Urchin Eggs by Antisera Against Fertilization. Proc. Nat’l Acad, of 
Sciences, pp. 308-313. 

Carr, Archie F. Elements of Ecology (Review of G. F. Clarke's book.) Science 
121(3156) :1, June 1955. 

... Report of Committee on Research. Year Book of the American 

Philosophical Society, pp. 138-140. 1954. 

.-. and David K. Caldwell. Don't Give Tag to Baby. Fla. Wildlife, 

April 1956. 

Dickinson, Jr., J. C. Florida Bird Life. (Review of Alexander Sprunt)—2pp. 

.., T. H. Hubbell, & A. M. Laessle. The Flint-Chattahoochee- 

Apalachicola Region and Its Environments. 1(1). Fla. State Museum Bull. 
January 1956. 

Goin, Coleman J. Rediscovery of the Frog Litoria luteola Gossee in Jamaica. 
Mus. of the Inst, of Jamaica, No. 7, August 1953. 

... Description of a New Sub-species of Frog Eleutherodactylus 

Ricorde for the Bahama Islands. Amer. Mus. Nov., No. 1708. 

— __ andWalter AufFenberg. The fossil Salamanders of the Family 

Sirenidae. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. 112(7): August 1955. 

Gregg, James H., Alice L. Hackney and J. O. Krivanek. Nitrogen Metabolism of 
the Slime Mold Z>. discoideum during growth and Morphogenesis. Biol. 
Bull. 107(2) :226-235, October 1954. 

....Serological invesigations of cell adhension in the slime molds, D. 

discoideum, purpureum and P. violaceum. Jour, of Gen. Physiol. 39(5) :- 
813-720. May 1956. 

Hussey, Roland F. Some new or little-known Miridae from the northeastern 
nited States (Hemiptera). Proc. Ent. Soc. Washington, 56(4) : 196-202, 
1 fig. 

. ...... Concerning some neotropical Stenopodinae (Reduviidae, Hemip¬ 
tera). Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer., 47(2) :287-300, 13 figs. 1954. 

* 

— ...— Notes on some American Veliidae (Hemiptera), with the de¬ 

scriptions of two new species from Jamaica, [co-author, Carl J. Drake! 
Fla. Ent., 37(3) :133-138. 

--.. Some records of Hemiptera new to Florida. Quart. Jour. Fla. 

Acad. Sci. 18(2) :120-122. Concerning the genus Microvelia Westwood, 
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with descriptions of two new species and a check-list of the American forms 
(Hemiptera: Veliidae). [co-author, C. J. Drake, Iowa State College]. Fla. 

Ent. 38(3) :95-115, figs. 1-5. 

_ and J. C. Elkins. Review of the genus Doldina Stal (Hemiptera: 

Reduviidae). Quart. Jour. Fla. Acad. Sci. 1955, 18(4) :261-278. 

Kilby, John D. The Fishes of Two Gulf Coastal Marsh Areas of Floiida. Tulane 
Studies in Zoology, 2(8), 1955. 

... and David K. Caldwell. A list of fishes from the southern tip of 

the Florida Peninsula. Quart. Jour. Fla. Acad, of Science, 18(3), 1955. 

Layne, James N. Notes on the Development of the Red Fox Fetus j N. Y. Fish and 
Game Journal. January 1956. 

Odum, Howard T. Boron in Florida Waters. Quart. Jour. Fla. Acad, of Science 
17(2), 1954. 

__ and D. K. Caldwell. Fish Respiration in the Natural Oxygen 

Gradient of an Anaerobic Springs in Florida. Copeia, No. 2, May 1955. 

Sherman, H. B. The Occurrence of Bison in Florida. Quart. Jour, of Fla. Acad, 
of Sci. 17(4), Dec. 1954. 

... Description of a new race of Woodrat from Key Largo, Fla. Jour. 

of Mamm. 36(1), Feb. 1955. 

.. A Record of Lasiurus and of Vampyrops from Paraguay. Jour, of 

Mamm. 36(1), Feb. 1955. 

Slater, John V. The Quantitative Evaluation of Dissolved Organic Matter in 
Natural Waters. Vol. LXXIII, No. 4, Trans, of Amer. Micro. Soc. 10/54. 

Some Observations on the Cultivation and Sterilization of Protozoa, 
Amer, Micro. Soc. Vol. LXXIV, No. 2. January 1955. 

. Influence of Uracil and Certain Nucleotides on Growth in Teti-a- 

hymena. ASB Bulletin. 

.. Differential Activity of Certain Rations on Growth and Survival 

of Tetrahymena. Ant. Rec. 120(3), Nov. 1955. 

. Anti-Leptospiral Action of Tetrahymena. Ant. Rec. 120(3), 11/54. 

.. Influence of Certain Krebs Cycle Intermediates on Protozoan 

Growth. Anta. Recor. 120(3), November 1954. 

. Flame-Photometric Determination of Calcium in Tetrahymena. 

Anat. Rec. 120(3), November 1954. 

Twente, John W. A Population study of Cavern-Dwelling Bats. 11 pp. 

Westfall, M. J. New Dragonfly Record for the United States. 37(4), Fla. Lnt. 

12/54. 

BOOKS 

Guide to the Reptiles, Amphibians and Freshwater Fishes of Florida. A. F. Garl¬ 
and C. J. Goin. University of Florida Press. 1955. 

The Windward Road. A. F. Carr. Knopf. 1956. 
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Phvsics 


Publications: 

M. M. Gordon 

“Concerning the Rutherford Scattering Formula,” American Journal of 
Physics, Vol. 23, No. 5 (May, 1955), pp. 247-248. 

‘’Stripping Theory and the Be 9 (p,d) Be 8 Reaction. (Abstract) Physical 
Review, Vol 99, No. 5 (Sept. 1, 1955), pp. 1625-1626. 

A. G. Smith 

“Daylight Visibility of Stars From a Long Shaft,” Journal Optical Society 
of America, 45, 482. (1955). 

A. G. Smith, M. L. Vatsia 

“Effect of a Long Shaft on Polarization of Skylight,” Quar. J. Fla. Acad. 
Sci. 18, 123 (1955). 

A. G. Smith, M. J. Saunders 

“Atmospheric Turbulence,” Physical Review 99, 1627 (1955). Abstract. 

“Phase Contrast Observations of Flames,” J . Applied Physics 27, 115 
(1956). 

A. G. Smith 

Editor and co-author of 5 classified reports on electronics for U. S. Navy, 
July, 1954 to June, 1955. 

“An Optical Evaluation of the Contraves ETOS Phototheodolite,” tT. S. 
Air Force Report, August, 1955. 

Speech 

Lester L. Hale 

Published the article on Dr. James Rush appearing in A History of Speech 
Education in America (Appleton, Century, Crofts, 1954). 

Dallas C. Dickey 

Published with Streeter chapter on “Lucius Q. C. Lamar” in Volume III 
of History and Criticism of American Public Address (Longsman, 
1955). Revised with Oliver and Zelko Communicative Speech (Dryden, 
1955). 

Douglas W. Ehninger s 

Published: 

“Whately on Dispositio” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1954. 

“A Bibliography in Rhetoric and Public Address for the Year 1954, Speech 
Monographs, 1955. 

“The Intrinsic Sources of Blair's Popularity,” With Golden. Southern 
Speech Jounal, 1955. 

Book Reviews: SSJ-1955-56, JS, 1955. 

H. Hardy Perritt 

Published: 

“Robert Barnwell Rhett: Prophet of Resistence,” Southern Speech Journal, 
1955. 
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Book Reviews: Speech Teacher, 1955, SSJ, 1956. 

Clifford C. Ashby 
Published: 

“Blame it on the Architect,” Players Magazine, 1955. 

Roy E. Tew 
Published: 

“Ratings of Vocal Characteristics,” Speech Monographs, 1956. 

Chemistry 

D. S. Anthony 

Analysis for total and isotopic carbon in intermediary metabolism studies. 
Anthony, D. S., and Long, M. V. Oak Ridge National Laboratory report 
No. 1303. Available from Office of Technical Services, Dept .of Com¬ 
merce, Washington, D. C. Twenty cents). 

Experimental Data Useful in Establishing Maximum Permissible Single 
and Multiple Exposures to Polonium. Anthony, D. S., Davis, R. K. 
(R. A. Taft San. Eng. Center, U. S. Public Health Service, Cincinnati, 
0.), Cowden, R. N. (Deputy Coroners, Montgomery Co., Dayton, 0.), 
Jolley, W. P. (Contractor to Aero Med. Lab., Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, 0.). Paper published by the U. N. in Proceedings 
of the International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
Aug. 8-20, 1955, Geneva, Switzerland. Vo. XIII. 

Analysis of Mixtures of Radioactive Isotopes by Gamma Ray Measure¬ 
ments Application of the Method to Actinium 227 , Thorium 227 , and Ra¬ 
dium 223 . Anthony, D. S., Campbell, J. E. (R. A. Taft San. Eng. Center, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Cincinnati, 0.), Hagee, G. R. (same 
address), and Robajdek, E. S. (Nutrition Research Lab., Archer- 

Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Radiation Research 286-93 
(1956). 

The metabolism of Actinium 227 and its Daugthers Thorium 227 and Ra¬ 
dium 223 by Rats. Campbell, J. E. (Dept, of Health, Ed., and Welfare, 
R. A. Taft San. Eng. Center, Cincinnati, 0.) Robajdek, E. S. (Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn.), and Anthony, D. S. Radiation 
Research 4, 294-302 (1956). 

The Effects of Small Amounts of Polonium on Rats. Davis, R. K. (R. A. 
Taft, San. Eng. Center, U. S. Pub. Health Service, Cincinnati, 0.), 
Stevenson, G. T. (Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.), Busch, K. A. 
(R. A. Taft San. Eng. Center, U. S. Public Health Service, Cincinnati, 
0.), and Anthony, D. S. Submitted to Radiation Research, Fait 1955. 
John F. Baxter 

GENERAL CHEMISTRY: A Laboratory Manual of Semi-Micro Methods. 
Revision, August, 1954. 

Anion Exchange Behavior of Metal Fluoride Complexes in Aqueous Solu¬ 
tion. A Preliminary Study (with G. B. Kauffman), May, 1955. 

A. P. Black 

A Suivey of the South.” Southen Issue, American Dvestuff Reporter, 
Sec. 11 (8/30/54). 

“The Water Superintendent and Fluoridation” (reprinted) Mueller Record, 
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Aug. 1954. (Pages 4-8). 


Special Report on Florida’s 
tion of September-October 
22-23). 


water resources in “Florida on Parade” sec- 
1954, issue of Industrial Development. Pages 


“A Rational View on the South’s Pollution Problem.” Southern Indus¬ 
trial \\ astes Conference. Southern Association of Science & Industry. 
Manufacturing Chemists Association & Texas Chemical Council. PRO¬ 
CEEDINGS, M.C.A. (,1954) (Pages 1-7). 

“Water Requirements in Florida” ENGINEERING PROGRESS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA. Bulletin No. 72. April 1955 (Page 14). 

“Facts in Refutation of Claims by Opponents of Fluoridation.” Jour. Am. 
Dental Assn. June 1955. (Vol. 50, pages 655-664). 

“The Strange Case of Fluorine—the Blessed Impurity.” World Health 
Organization Newsletter. Vol. VIII. No. 2-3. February-March 1955 
(Back page). 


“The Water Resources of the South.” Bulletin of Southern Research 
Institute. Birmingham, Ala., Vol. VIII No. 2, 1955. (Pages 12-24). 

“Salt Water Encroachment—A Water Resource Problem.” Water Works 
Engineering. Vol. 109, No. 4 April 1956. (Pages 338-342). 

“Higher Education and Florida’s Future—Chapter “The Water Resources 
of Florida.” Vol. 2 in press. 


A. M. Buswell 

Chapter 14—Fermentations in Waste Treatment— Industr. Fermentations, 
Vol. 2, 36 pp. Edited by L. A. Underkofler, Chem. Pub. Co., N. Y., 1954. 

Section on Sewage, Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, Vo. 12, The 
Interscience Encyclopedia, Inc., N. Y., 1954, 14 pp. 

Bacteriological explanation of rate of oxygen consumption in the BOD 
test. Swge. and Ind. Wastes, Vo. 26, No. 3, 1954. (with H. F. Mueller, 
I. Van Meter). 

Quantitative measurement of rainfall by radar. Jnl. Amer. Wtr. Wks. 
Assn. Vol. 46, No. 9, September 1954 (with G. E. Stout and J. C. Neil). 

Bactericidal effects of ultrasound. Ind. and Engr. Chem. Vol. 46, p. 1751, 
September 1954 (with L. A. Russell and others). 

Laboratory studies on the kinetics of the growth of nitrosomonas with 
relation to the nitrification phase of the BOD test. Appl. Microbiol., 

Vol. 2, No. 1, 1954 (with T. Shiota and others). 

The BOD Test and Total Load. Swge. and Ind. Wastes. Vol. 27, No. 11, 
November 1955. 

Water. Scientific American, Vol. 194, No. 4, p. 77 (with W. H. Rodebush). 
April 1956. 

G. B. Butler 

“Preparation and Polymerization of Unsaturated Quaternary Compounds. 

V. Propargyl Derivatives.” J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76, 713 (1954 . 

“Preparation and Polymerization of Unsaturated Quanternary Ammonium 
Compounds. VI. Derivatives of l,4-Diaminobutene-2. J. Am. Chem. 
Soc., 76, 2418 (1954). 
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“Two-stage Polymerizations. ID. Infrared Evidence for the Course of 
Polymerization of Vinyl Ethers of Unsaturated Phenols. J. Am. Chem. 

Soc. 77, 482 (1955). 

A. H. Gropp 

II. Formamide—Acetamide Mixtures; John H. Hook, Harry Letaw Jr., 
and Armin H. Gropp, Journal of Physical Chemistry, 1954. 

J .E. Hawkins 

J. E. Hawkins and E. G. Reitz. Monoterpenoids-Acyclic, pp. 708-720, 
Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, Volume 13, The Intel science 

Encyclopedia, Inc., 1954. 

Physical and Thermodynamic Properties of Terpenes, III. The Vapor 
Pressure of 0-Pinene and ^3-Pinene. J* E. Hawkins and G. T. Armstiong, 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 76, 3756 (1954). 

Physical and Thermodynamic Properties of Terpenes. IV. The Dielectiic 
Constant, Refractive Index and Density of Some Terpenes. G. A. Thomas 
and J. E. Hawkins, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 76, 4856 (1954). 

Vapor-Liquid Equilibria of Q-Pinene and /3-Pinene System. V. W. C. 
Tucker, Jr. and J. E. Hawkins. Ind. Eng. Chem., 46, 2387 (1954). 

C. B. Pollard 

14 Derivatives of Piperazine, XXIV Synthesis of 1-Arylpipeiazines and 
Amino Alcohol Derivatives.” Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
76, 1853 (1954). C. B, Pollard and T. H. Wicker. 

Review, “Crime Investigation” by Paul L. Kirk. Journal of the Associa¬ 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, 37 , 218 (1954). C. B. Pollard. 

“Developments in the Field of Venoms, Antivenoms, and Snakebite Tieat- 
ment.” American Journal of Medical Technology, 20 (4) (1954). C. B. 

Pollard, Ph.D., D. Sc. 

“Case of Serious Florida Diamondback Rattlesnake (Crotalus adamanteua) 
Bite.” Journal of the Florida Medical Association, XLI, 367 (1954). 
Harry F. Watt, M. D., and C. B. Pollard, Ph.D. 

“Derivatives of Piperazine. XXVII. A Modified Strecker Synthesis Utiliz¬ 
ing 1-Arylpiperazines,” Journal of the American Chemical Society, 77, 
40 (1955). C. B. Pollard and L. J. Hughes. 

“Venom Research; A Challenge to the Various Sciences.” FLACS, VIII, 
9 , (1955). C. B. Pollard, Ph.D., D. Sc. 

“l-Aryloxy-3-(N-heterocyclicamino)-2-propanole.” Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society, 77, 3402, (1955). C. B. Pollard and R. W. 
Ingwalson. 

J. H. Simons 

Book—Fluorine Chemistry, Vol. II, Academic Press. 

Chapter in Book—Chapter 6 in Fluorine Chemistry, Vol II—“Fluorocarbon 
Chemistry.” 

'he Preparation of Fluorcarbon Carboxylic Acid Cyanide Dimers, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 77, 2016 (1955). 

The Preparation of Fluorocarbon Carboxylic Acid “Thiocyanates,” J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 77, 2017 (1955). 

Halogen—Silver Complexes of the Fluorocarbon Carboxylic Acids, J. Am. 
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Chem. Soc. 77, 2606 (1955). 

Surface Tension and Viscosity of Liquids, J. Chem. Physics, 23, 613 (1955). 

H. H. Sisler 

Comprehensive Inorganic Chemistry, Vol. V, pp. vii to 154. The Nitrogen 
Family. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, May, 1956. 

Oxidation Resistances of Ternary Mixtures of the Carbides of Titanium, 
Silicon and Boron. Aceountius, 0. E., Sisler, H. H., Shevlin, T. and 
Bole, G. J. Am. Ceramic Soc. 37, 173-177 (1954). 

Molecular Complexes of Dinitrogen Tetroxide with a Series of Ethers. 

Sisler, H. H. Engineering Expt. Station News (O.S.U. 26 , 11-16 (1954). 

The Synthe sis of Chloramine by the Ammonia-Chlorine Reaction in the 
Gas Phase. Sisler, H. H., Neth, F., Drago, R., and Yaney, D. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 76, 3906-9 (1954). 

The Chlroamine-Ammonia Reaction in Liquid Ammonia. Sisler, H. H., 
Neth, F. and Hurley, J. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76, 3909-11 (1954). 

The Chloramine-Ammonia Reaction in Pure Water and in Other Solvents. 
Sisler, H. H., Boatman, C. E., Neth, F., Smith, R., Shellman, R., and 
Kelmers, D. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76, 3912-4 (1954). 

Preparation of Anhydrous Hydrazine from Mixtures of Hydrazine Mono¬ 
hydrohalides and Ammonium Chloride. Sisler, H. H., Boatman, C. E., 
and Shellman, R. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76, 3914-6 (1954). 

Molecular Addition Compounds of Dinitrogen Tetroxide. V. The Ternary 
System 1,4-Dioxane-Tetrahydropyran-Dinitrogen Tetroxide. Gibbins, B., 
Elchhord, G. and Sisler, H. H. J. Am, Chem. Soc. 76, 4668-71 (1954). 

The Effect of Hydroxide and Ammonium Ions on the Reaction of Chlora¬ 
mine with Aqueous Ammonia. Drago, R. S. and Sisler, H. H. J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 77, 3191-4 (1955). 

Observations on the Addition Compound of Silicon Tetrafluoride with 
Ammonia. Miller, D. B., and Sisler, H. H. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 77, 
4998-5000 (1955). 

Liquid-Vapor Equilibria in the System Ammonia-Hydrazine at Elevated 
Temperatures. Drago, R. S. and Sisler, H. H. J. Phys. Chem. 60, 245-9 
(1956). 

The Reaction of Chloramine with Tertiary Amines. 1,1,1-Trisubstituted 
Hydrazinium Salts. G. Omietanski and H. H. Sisler. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
78, 1211-13 (1956). 

Molecular Addition Compounds of Dinitrogen Tetroxide. VI. Binary 
Systems with Trimethylene Oxide, 2,5-Dimethyl-tetrahydrofurans, and 
1,3-Dioxolane. Sisler, H. H. and P. E. Perkins. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 78, 
1135-7 (1956). 

Reactions of Chloramine with Primary and Secondary Amines. Omietanski, 
G., Kelmers, A. D., Shellman, R. W., and Sisler, H. H. Publ. in July 20 J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. 

The Heat of Combustion of Tri-sec-butylborane. Haseley, E. A., Garrett, 
A. B., and Sisler, H. H. To be publ. in the Aug. issue of J. Phys. Chem. 

G. A. Thomas 

Physical and Thermodynamic Properties of Terpenes. IV. The Dielectric 
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Constant, Refractive Index and Density of Some Ter penes. G. A. Thomas 
and J. E. Hawkins. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 76, 4866 (1954). 

E. E. Muschlitz, Jr. 

Bailey, McGuire, and Muschlitz, “Formation of Negative Ions in Hydro¬ 
carbon Gases. 1 ' J. Chem. Phys. 22, 2088 1954). 

W. C. Tucker, Jr. 

Vapor-Liquid Equilibria of 0-Pinene and ^8-Pinene System. V. W. C. 
Tucker, Jr. and J. E. Hawkins. Ind. Eng. Chem., 46, 2387 (1954). 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Thomas Pyles 

Words and Ways of American English, British edition, London, 1955. 
Richard Vowles 

Dramatic Theory: A Bibliography , Pub. New York Public Library, N. Y. 
(1956). 

A. C. Morris and J. E. Congleton in collaboration with J. H. Wise 

College English: The First Year and The Meaning in Reading , Pub.: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. (1956). 

H. R. Warfel (with D. J. Lloyd) 

American English in its Cultural Setting , Pub. Knopf, N. Y., 1956. 

L. P. Boone 

A series of four texts in the study of the English language in secondary 
schools, now in press. 

N. C. Starr 

Completed editing of a new anthology of literature for critical study, Pub., 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. (in press). 

Geography 

Sigismond deR. Diettrich, Ph.D. (Clark U. ( 1931) D.Sc. (Royal Hung. Pal. Jos. 
U., Budapest, Hungary, 1936) Head Professor 

Publications: 

Metropolitan Developments in Florida, ECONOMIC LEAFLETS, Vol. 
XIII, No. 11, October 1954. 

The Status of Collegiate Geography Programs hi the Southeast Division , 

A.A.G., MEMORANDUM FOLIO, S.E. Div., A.A.G., Vol. VI-I, No¬ 
vember 1954, pp. 10-21. 

The Status of the Ph.D. Programs in Geography in the United States (A 

Preliminary Report), MEMORANDUM FOLIO, S.E. Div., A.A.G., Vol. 
VII-I, November 1955, pp. 15-28. 

Science, Ethics and Education , Presidential Address, Florida Academy of 
Sciences, QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE FLORIDA ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES, Vol. 19, No. 1, March 1956. 

Raymond E. Crist, Docteur es Lettres (U. of Grenoble, 1937) Research Professor 
of Geography 

Limit es geograficos y front eras cult n rales, CIENCIAS SOCIALES, 
Depaitamento De Asuntos Culturales, Oficina De Ciencias Sociales, 
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Union Panaxnericana, Washington 6, D. C., Numero 28, Volumen V, 
Agosto de 1954, pp. 167-171. 

La posesion de la tierra en el Valle del Cauca , ECONOMIC COLOM- 
BIANNA, Revista De La Contraloria General De La Republics, Ano 1, 
Vol. 3, No. 7, Noviembre De 1954, pp. 91-101. 

El piedemonte llanero-andino , appeared in EL FAROL, No. 159, Ano 

XVII, Agosto 1955, pp. 20-26; and No. 160, Ano XVII, Octubre 1955, 
pp. 29-34. 

Some Competitive Aspects of the Citrus Industry in Florida , THE AMER¬ 
ICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY, Vol. 15, No. 1, 
October 1955, pp. 1-12. 

Some Notes on Recent Trends in Rice Production in Cuba, Economic 
Geography, Vol. 32, No. 2, April 1956, pp. 126-131. 

Along the Llanos-Andes Border in Venezuela: Then and Now , GEO¬ 
GRAPHICAL REVIEW, The American Geographical Society of New 
York, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, April 1956, pp. 187-208. 

Malta: Problems and Prospects , MEMORANDUM FOLIO, S.E. Div., 
A.A.G., Vol. VII-I, November 1955, pp. 4-14. 

Donald R. Dyer, Ph.D. (Northwestern U., 1950) Associate Professor of Geography 
Publications: 

The Development of Geographic Survey Techniques for the Rural Land 
Classification Program of Puerto Rico , Chapter I, “Symposium on the 
Geography of Puerto Rico,” Edited by Clarence F. Jones, and Rafael 
Pico, published by The University of Puerto Rico Press, Rio Piedras, 
1955, pp. 12-25. 

Distribution of Population on Hispaniola , ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, 
Vol. 30, October 1954, pp. 337-346. 

Urban Growth in Florida , Exemplified by Lakeland , MEMORANDUM 
FOLIO, S.E. Div., A.A.G., Vol. VII-I, November 1955, pp. 37-41. 

A review of El comercio canario-americano , by Francisco Morales Padron, 
REVISTA INTERAMERICANA DE BIBLIOGRAFIA, Vol. V, De¬ 
cember 1955, pp. 330-332. 

Jacksonville and Miami: Urban Contrasts in Florida , QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL OF THE FLORIDA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Vol. 18, 
No. 4, December 1955, pp. 233-238, 

Sugar Regions of Cuba, ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Vol. 32, April 1956, 
pp. 177-184. 

Ray Y. Gildea, Jr., M.A. (U. of Virginia, 1950) Interim Instructor in Geography 
Publications: 

Modern Wholesale Market Facilities, QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE 
FLORIDA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Vol. 17, No. 4, December 1954, 
pp. 246-251. 

Retail Market News, THE JOURNAL OF MARKETING, Vol. XIX, No. 
3, January 1955, pp. 265-266. 

Adventure in Education, FLORIDA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL, Vol. 33, No. 7, March 1956. 
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REPORT OF THE PROVOST FOR AGRICULTURE 

Sir: I submit for the biennium ending June 30, 1956 the reports of the College 
of Agriculture, the School of Forestry, the Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and the Conservation Reserve at Welaka. 

This biennium was characterized administratively by a numbei of impoitant 
key personnel changes in the agricultural divisions of the University of Florida, 
Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, Provost for Agriculture was elevated to the Presidency 
of the University on April 1, 1955. He was succeeded as. Provost on June 1, 
1955, by Willard M. Fi ield, previously Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. On October 1, 1955, Dean C. V. Noble of the College of Agriculture 
retired. Dr, J. R. Beckenbach, Associate Director, was appointed Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station effective July 1, 1955. On the same date Dr, 
Roger W. Bledsoe, Assistant Director, succeeded him as Associate Director, Dr. 
John W. Sites, formerly Horticulturist at the Citrus Station was appointed Assist¬ 
ant Director on October 1, 1955. Dr. Marvin A. Brooker, Professor of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, was appointed Assistant Dean of the College on September 1, 

1955, and acted as Dean the balance of the biennium. The Board of Control at 
its June 1956 meeting approved his appointment as Dean effective July 1, 1956. 
Director H. G. Clayton of the Agricultural Extension Service retired June 1, 

1956. Dr. Marshall 0. Watkins, Assistant Director, was appointed Director of 

the Agricultural Extension Service on June 1, 1956. 

It is a tribute to the executive ability of the former incumbents of these key 
positions that prospective replacements from within the staff already had received 
sufficient broad training to enable the institution to continue its progress without 
serious interruption. The retirements of Dean Noble and Director Clayton, after 
long careers of productive and devoted service to the University and to Florida’s 
agriculture, were well earned. Both have left an indelible imprint on the insti¬ 
tution, and each contributed in full measure to its development for more effective 
service to the people of Florida. 

Problems during the biennium of an administrative nature, in addition to 
those created by executive changes, were largely involved with the necessity 
of operating a large, diversified and complex organization on a budget extremely 
limited in relation to the demand for services. This restriction was reflected in 
loss of good personnel to higher paying positions elsewhere, delay in obtaining 
qualified candidates for vacant positions, curtailed travel in servicing the State’s 
agriculture, and lack of adequately equipped laboratories. Facilities for pu die 
information services were insufficient to meet justifiable demands of press, i*adio 
and television media. 

In spite of the above difficulties, there were some bright spots. One was the 
loyalty demonstrated on the part of the staff in its conscientious effort to exert 
its best in the face of obstacles. Another was the provision made by the Legis¬ 
lature for new buildings to relieve some of the over-crowded facilities. Dan 
McCarty Hall is essentially complete at the close of the biennium. It will house 
a major portion of the College teaching activities. Bacteriology has moved in 
it in preparation for the summer school session, and the other departments, 
including the Agricultural Library, should move in in time for opening of the 
fall semester of 1956. While available funds will not permit its complete furnish¬ 
ing, sufficient facilities will be on hand, with renovating of some old equipment, 
to move forward with the instructional program on a more efficient basis than 
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in past years. By virtue of the move, certain remaining units in Rolls and 
Newell Halls will gain some desperately needed space. Other new buildings and 
facilities acquired during the biennium are described in the divisional reports 
which follow. Some are shared by personnel of the other divisions. 

The ensuing reports of each division reflect the many worthwhile accomplish¬ 
ments in the University's program of research, extension and teaching in agri¬ 
culture, forestry and conservation. 

Respectfully submited, 

Willard M. Fifield 
Provost for Agriculture 

REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

To the President of the University: 

Sir: Following is a report of the Resident Instruction Division of the College 
of Agriculture for the biennium ending June 30, 1956. 

The downward trend of undergraduate enrollment in the College of Agri¬ 
culture which was noted in the preceding biennium was reversed during the 
biennium, 1954-56. During the spring semester of 1956, undergraduate enroll¬ 
ment was about 30 percent greater than during the spring semester of 1955. 
This is a reflection of the large increase in enrollment of freshman students during 
the past few years. It is anticipated that there will be further increases in 
undergraduate enrollment in the College of Agriculture, and that the trend 
in number of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture degrees conferred will also 
very shortly turn upward. A total of 274 Bachelors degrees were conferred 
during the biennium, as compared with 330 during the preceding biennium. 

The enrollment of graduate students continued to increase during the biennium 
and has already resulted in a reversal of the former downward trend in number 
of advanced degrees conferred. Graduate degrees in agriculture awarded during 
the biennium with comparisons for the 1952-54 biennium were as follows: 



Biennium 

Biennium 


1952-54 

1954-56 

Doctor of Philosophy---.-— 

_ 9 

12 

Master of Science...—.—.— 

..... 18 

12 

Master of Science in Agriculture......- 

..... 35 

37 

Master of Agriculture.... 

_ 38 

42 

Totals...-.. 

..... 100 

103 


During recent semesters, the number of graduate students in the College 
of Agriculture has exceeded the number of seniors in the graduating classes. 
This is an indication of the reputation of the College as a graduate institution, 
and its ability to attract graduate students from other parts of the country and 
from many foreign countries. Such a graduate program as is being developed 
adds interest and vitality to the entire program of the College, but does add 
complications in that large numbers of specialized courses are required, and 
average size of classes is consequently small. Requirements for library and 
laboratory facilities are also greater, thus placing greater burdens on a\ailable 
facilities of all types. It is believed, however, that creative programs of the type 
being developed represent a long-term investment in the future of the State, 
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and are justifiable from every point of view. 

During the spring semester of 1956, 60 foreign students, on the undergiaduate 

and graduate levels, were enrolled in the College of Agriculture. These came 
from all parts of the world, but the gz*eatest numbers weie fiom the Oiient 

and from Latin America. 

A summary of activities by departments for the biennium follows: 

Agricultural Economics 

Course enrollment of undergraduates, after declining several years, increased 
during the past two years. Graduate student enrollment has continued to in¬ 
crease. During the biennium three Ph.D. degrees were conferred. There were 
nine students registered for doctorate work the last semester of the biennium. 
The success of the graduate program is due largely to coordinating the thesis 
and dissertation work of graduate students with the research program of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Graduates find employment at attractive salaries in both the academic and 
industrial fields. Recognition of the high quality of graduate program is evi¬ 
denced by the fact that four graduate students received grants for graduate 
study in the department. 

Three staff members resigned during the biennium. One of these positions 
was filled one semester by an interim appointment. The other two positions 
have not been filled because the budgeted salaries are not high enough to attract 
the type of instructor required for good teaching performance. This has placed 
a heavy burden on the remaining staff and unless it is quickly alleviated will 
lower the quality of work. 

The scope of work is largely confined to Production Economics, Farm Finance 
and Marketing. It needs to be broadened to include courses and research in 
Improving the Incomes of Small Farms, Farm Labor, Part-Time Farming, Cor¬ 
porate Farming and Use of Land and Water Resources. Because of the interest 
of foreign students in the department, courses and research should be developed 
around problems, particularly in foreign trade, common to Florida and the 
Caribbean and Latin-American areas. 


Agricultural Engineering 

For the first time, adequate space has been provided for the teaching activities 
of the Department of Agricultural Engineering. A new building and new facili¬ 
ties were made available for use August 11, 1955. The department is now equipped 
to offer students in Agricultural Engineering laboratory courses that will add 
materially to their classroom instruction. 

The manufacturers and distributors of agricultural machinery have been liberal 
in placing machines in the laboratories for use by students, thereby adding the 
value of demonstrations with the various machines under field conditions. 

The facilities of the Agricultural Experiment Station contribute greatly to 
the teaching program. 

More instruction is needed in the field of rural electrification, due to its in¬ 
creased importance in farm operations. This has been impossible due to inadequate 
teaching staff. 

The curriculum and facilities for training professional agricultural engineers 





have been inspected by a committee from the Engineering Council for Professional 
Development with the idea of accreditation. The results of this inspection have 
not been made public at this time. 

The expense and inconvenience of transporting laboratory classes to and from 
the farm continue to be big problems under present arrangements. 

The student enrollment has been up to expectations. During the biennium 
there were a great number of students from Latin America who were doing 
their major work in Agricultural Engineering. 

The teaching star’ o the department have not had opportunities to do much 
research as teaching loads have not permitted them to do so. 

The demand for students trained in Agricultural Engineering continues to 
exceed the supply. 

Four scholarships for students in Agricultural Engineering were established 
this year by a Foundation, the funds being provided by a farm machinery dis¬ 
tributor. 

Three members of the staff are now registered Professional Agricultural Engi¬ 
neers under the laws of Florida. 

Agronomy 

During the biennium, 21 Bachelor’s and 11 Master’s degrees were conferred 
with majors in Agronomy. Two candidates are now enrolled in the Ph.D. program 
and three additional ones have been accepted to begin in the fall semester of 

1956-57. 

Present staff in Agronomy includes two full-time and six part-time instruc¬ 
tors, all with Ph.D. degrees. 

Wholesome cooperative relationship is enjoyed through exchange working rela¬ 
tionships with several areas of the University. Six part-time persons of the 
teaching staff are on the staff of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Service, or Statistical Laboratory. Three additional part-time 
instructors are still needed to strengthen the areas of Genetics, Plant Breeding 

and Turf Management. 

For the first time the course, Turf and Turf Management, was offered during 
the spring semester of 1956. This met a long felt need and demand from students 
and members of the Florida Golf Association. A new graduate course in Theory 
of Experimental Design will be available during the 1956-57 academic year. An¬ 
other course on the graduate level, Population and Statistical Genetics, is now 
being prepared. These courses should strengthen graduate programs in areas 

of statistics and genetics. 

Seven members of the Agronomy staff have attended 22 state, regional or 
national meetings of their particular interest. One member is president of a 
national scientific society, one was chairman of a legional committee, and an¬ 
other was secretary-treasurer, vice-president and national delegate representing 

a national scientific society. 

Seven papers were presented by four staff members before scientific groups. 

Nine papers were published in national scientific journals by five staff mem¬ 
bers during the biennium. 

One staff member was responsible for the University of Florida receiving 
a contract in the amount of $32,000 from the Eglin Air Force Base for the control 
of brush by use of herbicides, and for the establishment of desirable species 
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on their proving 1 ground. Grants in the amount of $3,600 were received by the 
University of Florida from three commercial organizations for research in weed 
control by use of chemicals under the supervision of an Agronomy staff member. 

Additional classrooms and offices long needed by Agronomy are now in sight 
in the nearly completed Dan McCarty Ball to which the Agronomy Department 
is scheduled to be transferred during the summer of 1956, 

Two sections in the newly constructed greenhouse have been assigned to 
Agronomy and will be ready for occupancy this fall. 

Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 

Permission was obtained during the biennium to olfer a Ph,D. degree in Meats 
and in Animal Breeding and Physiology in the Department. This means students 
can now receive Ph.D. training in all phases of Animal Husbandry—in nutrition, 
meats, animal breeding and physiology. 

A new three-hour course, Al. 610—Hormones in Reproduction in Farm Ani¬ 
mals, was approved and added to the curricula. 

The Meats Judging Team was supported by the College and the first Meats 
Judging Team from the University of Florida competed in an intercollegiate 
contest at Chicago in the fall of 1955. The Livestock Judging Team was sup¬ 
ported by the College and the students won many intercollegiate contests and 
placed high in others. 

Two very successful Beef Cattle Breeders and Herdsmen Short Courses were 
held on the campus. 

Dr. A. C. Warnick, Assistant Physiologist in the Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, became part-time on the College staff on July 1, 1954. He has taught 
Animal Physiology courses and has filled this gap in the departmental teaching 
program. 

With the addition of a small flock of sheep in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the course in Sheep Production (Al. 414) was given and the animals 
used for laboratory work. 

The teaching program of the Department has been gradually improving as 
facilities have improved. 

Botany 

During the summer of 1955, at the time of the retirement of Dr. W. B. Tisdale 
as head of the Department, Plant Pathology was taken out of Botany and the 
two disciplines were set up as separate departments. Professor M. D. Cody 
acted temporarily as head of the Department of Botany until the arrival of 
Dr, N. J. Scully to head the Department, November 1, 1955. 

The Department continued without adequate space, but secretarial help was 
provided and some improvement was made in housing facilities. 

With the move to Dan McCarty Hall in the summer of 1956, space will 
be adequate foi a much expanded program in Botany, but much remains to be 
exiled in the inattei of labm ■ y equipment. There is need also for additional 
instructional personnel, particularly in the fields of Cytology and Plant Physiology. 

Piofessoi M. D. Cody retired June 30, 1956 after 37 years of service to the 
University. 
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Bacteriology 

The course offerings of the department were wholly revised effective June 
1955 to consolidate an acceptable curriculum, eliminate unnecessary courses, and 

provide suitable service courses. The changes stabilized the offerings, tempo¬ 
rarily altered in 1954-55. 

Enrollment trends were upward, in contrast to the previous biennium. In 
1955-56, there were 75 percent more enrolled in courses than in 1954-55, repre¬ 
senting the highest enrollment in Bacteriology in six years. Since this reflects 
increased numbers entering the upper division who entered the University in 
1953-54, it is expected that the marked upward trend will continue. Summer and 
graduate enrollments have been stable. 

Teaching loads have been excessive during the second half of the biennium, 
due to severe restrictions in salary budget. One additional full-time faculty 
member was justified by loads but could not be employed; it is anticipated that 
this restriction may become more onerous during 1956-57. 

Faculty research has expanded, despite the absence of financial support from 
the University. Projects on physiology of marine bacteria have progressed, and 
appreciable advisory and some physical support have been given to Veterinary 
Science researchers on problems of animal diseases. Several other service and 
Experiment Station projects have been gratuitously supported in small part. 

A research contract totaling $34,000 was undertaken during 1954-55 for the 
Chemical Corps Biological Warfare Laboratories, and a renewal is being nego¬ 
tiated for two additional years with an estimated budget of about $85,000. It 
has and will provide an outlet for some faculty research and for graduate research, 
in addition to serving the national defense effort. 

Special allotments of funds in 1953-54 and 1954-55 permitted the acquisition 
of some capital items and a small stock of expendable supplies which helped 
eradicate deficiencies of long standing. Difficulty was encountered during 1955-56 
and will be augmented during 1956-57 due to very inadequate budgeted amounts 
for operating expense. 

Mendel Herzberg, Ph.D., University of California, replaced Dr. George Lang¬ 
ford, resigned, as Assistant Professor, September 1, 1954. Dr. D. B. Pratt was 
promoted to Associate Professor July 1, 1956. 

Dairy Science 

The dairy husbandry facilities have been improved and enlarged by the 
addition of 15 purebred Holstein heifers in February 1955, With the calves 
from these heifers there is now a total of 23 female Holsteins of excellent quality. 
The Jersey and Guernsey herds are improving in quality each year through 
managment and selection. All bulls have been disposed of, and breeding is being 
done artificially with frozen semen. A cold storage box capable of maintaining 
a temperature of -120° F. has been secured for storing the semen. 

Tine dairy has been equipped with a 500-gallon stainless steel refrigerated 
farm tank for milk and a 1000-gallon stainless steel insulated milk truck. Con¬ 
siderable woodland close to the research unit has been cleared and put into 
pasture. 

The dairy manufacturing facilities have been maintained and improved by 
the addition of some minor laboratory facilities for teaching purposes. The 
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new dairy curriculum allowing a flexible training program is attracting more 
students. The enrollment, however, does not supply enough graduates to fill 
industry needs. To this end the Department of Dairy Science has placed special 
emphasis on instruction in the form of short courses and conferences to serve 
all areas within the industry. These courses are all well attended. 

The entire facilities of the Department of Daily Science aie available foi 

teaching and research. 

Entomology 

During the biennium, a special course was developed in the field of nematology. 
This course was offered for the first time during the fall semester of 1955-56. A 
cooperative faculty was organized for the purpose of developing this work. 
Staff members from the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, the College 
of Agriculture, the Florida State Plant Board, and the College of Arts and 

Sciences participated in this essential effort. 

The Department of Entomology had slight reductions in the over-all student 

enrollments in the Department during the biennium. This has strengthened 
the work on both the graduate and undergraduate levels by permitting a slight 
reduction in class sizes. A review of the faculty loads in the Department will 
show that the members of the staff of this Department have heavy student, as 
well as clock-hour, loads. 

The members of the staff of the Department have continued active in class¬ 
room instruction and graduate research guidance programs. They have par¬ 
ticipated in state, regional, and national scientific meetings. They have partici¬ 
pated at these meetings as presiding officers over special sessions, by the 
presentation of scientific papers, and by serving as invitational speakers. 

Dr. Andrew J. Rogers resigned as a member of the staff of the Department 
during the biennium in order to accept a position with the Florida State Board 
of Health at a substantial increase in salary. The Department of Entomology is 
very fortunate in securing as a replacement Dr. Franklin S. Blanton, former 
chief entomologist of the office of the Surgeon General of the United States 
Army. Doctor Blanton is a recognized authority in the field of medical ento¬ 
mology and insect taxonomy. He will report September 4, 1956. 

During the biennium, a cooperative graduate faculty was organized, which 
permits the use of entomologists of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 
in the graduate training program of the Department of Entomology, 

A number of graduate assistantships and fellowships were established during 
the biennium. The following organizations established fellowships in the field 
of Entomology: The Florida State Plant Board, the Florida Farm Colony, the 
Central Florida Experiment Station, and the Citrus Experiment Station. 

The Orlando laboratory of the Agricultural Research Administration estab¬ 
lished a graduate fellowship in the field of medical entomology. The first ap¬ 
pointee to the fellowship is Mr. Lee Olinger, former interim instructor in the 
Department of Entomology. The initial investigational work will pertain to the 
control of Hippclates gnats in the Florida area. 

A special short course was organized in the field of structural pest control 
and ornamental pest control at the recjuest o. 1 ! the Florida *est Control Asso¬ 
ciation. The first short course was held in the fall of 1955 and this will be 
continued each year. 
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The Department of Entomology has need for the addition of two members 
to the staff. This would include a nematologist and subterranean entomologist, 
and an insect taxonomist and curator. A request for these two positions has been 
made now over a period of several years. 

Placement of graduates has reached an all-time high and the demand is in¬ 
creasing daily. The Department has actively participated in follow-up placement 
in the field in an effort to guide graduates into positions where they can render 
the greatest service. 

Pest Control .—The Pest Control ■ Division is a service group for the entire 
University which is under the operational supervision of the head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Entomology. This group is charged with the responsibility of controlling 
all of the structural pests affecting the buildings and the occupants of the build¬ 
ings on the University campus. It includes rodent control, household pest con¬ 
trol, fumigation, termite control, mosquito control, and the control of insects 
affecting ornamental plants. 

The present personnel arrangement for the Pest Control Division consists of 
an assistant supervisor, working under the direction of the head of the Depart¬ 
ment, and eight pest control operators who work one-third time. This means 
that this division is endeavoring to run a broad control program that is vital to 
the health and comfort of the entire University community with one supervisor 
and three employees. 

Horticulture 

The year 1954 proved to have been the bottom of the curve in undergraduate 
enrollment, which has increased slowly but steadily during the biennium. By 
the end of 1956 the upper division majors in Horticulture numbered 58, the same 
as in 1952. An average of 12 graduate students were in residence during the 
biennium. Three Ph.D. degrees were awarded from this number, two in the 
field of citrus production and one in vegetable production. Six Master of 
Science in Agriculture and five Master of Agriculture degrees were awarded in 
Horticulture during the biennium. 

In addition to teaching duties the staff members have continued a varied 
program of off-campus services, such as teaching in extension schools and short 
courses for citrus growers, realtors, county agents, and garden clubs; lecturing 
to individual garden clubs and at flower show judging schools; and in writing 
the monthly News Letter for over 900 clubs and circles of the Florida Federa¬ 
tion of Garden Clubs. 

For many years the Federation has provided a graduate fellowship in Horti¬ 
culture, named in honor of Provost Emeritus H. Harold Hume. During the past 
year the Federation has generously permitted two fellowships to be awarded, 
thus compensating somewhat for departmental inability to keep the fellowship 
filled during parts of the previous two years for Sack of suitably qualified 

candidates. 

Some additions were made during the biennium to the Wilmot Memorial 
Garden, largely from the collection brought together by the Horticulture Depart¬ 
ment of the Agricultural Experiment Station for study of synonymy. 

A small but comprehensive collection of hollies was received from Dr. II. H. 
Hume and was planted together near the azalea and camellia areas as the Hume 
Ilecetum. Professor J. V. Watkins has continued to supervise these plantings 
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as part of his official teaching duties. 

The only construction carried out during the biennium has been the gradual 
extension of the cyclone fence along the whole western and southern boundaries 
of the garden and grove area. Development of the Medical School has changed 
the former situation so that now protection is needed o the east boundary also, 
bordered by the spur railroad track. 

The developmental program of the University has resulted in inevitable loss 
of land assigned to Horticulture and counted on for its further expansion, some 
having been taken over by the Medical School and some by the University Main¬ 
tenance Department. This location, which seemed far from other University 
activities and safely adequate for expanding needs when the Horticulture Depart¬ 
ment was assigned to it only six years ago, is now hemmed in and closed to any 
expansion. 

The Horticulture Department has for four years maintained one of the 
Regional Test Gardens of the All American Rose Selections. The fine display 
of rose blooms has attracted much favorable comment as well as helping to give 
important information on adaptability of new rose varieties to peninsular Florida, 
Mention should be made also of the very attractive display garden of annual and 
perennial flowers which Prof. Phillip Parvin has maintained for student demon¬ 
stration and public delight. 

On June 1, 1955, Dr. Walter Reuther was appointed to head a combined 
department which included all of the Horticulture staff in teaching, research, 
and extension. He resigned on January 31, 1956, and no one was appointed in 
his place, Dr. R. A. Dennison carrying on as Acting Head for the remainder of 
the year. On June 6, 1955, Prof. L. W. Ziegler received his Ph.D. degree. Profes¬ 
sor J. Y. Watkins was promoted to Professor July 1, 1955. 

This is the last report which the Department of Horticulture will make, since 
this department will be divided as this biennium ends into four departments, 
Food Technology and Nutrition, Fruit Crops, Ornamental Horticulture, and 
Vegetable Crops. 

Plant Pathology 

In July 1955, Botany was sepai'ated from Plant Pathology and set up as 
a separate department in the College of Agriculture. This left Plant Pathology 
located on the fourth and fifth floors of Rolfs Hall, with staff housed also in 
Newell Hall and Building OF. The completion of Dan McCarty Hall will not 
impiove these conditions, since Plant Pathology will not move to the new build- 
an< 3 receives little additional space. The separation left the department 

without stenogiaphic help. These conditions make for inconvenience and unsatis¬ 
factory arrangements for the teaching staff. 

The number of graduate students has increased to five, with the aid of 
several fellowships and the cooperation of the Plant Board. 

Two new gteenhouse units were assigned to the department in March 1956. 
When these units are equipped with heat and electricty they will greatly improve 
the research facilities of the staff and graduate students. 

Several courses were revised especially to take care of the students interested 
in nematology and plant viruses. 

No additions were made to the teaching staff, although badly needed to 
adequately meet the needs of the undergraduates and graduate students. 
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Many applications for graduate studies had to be turned down because of 
limited staff and facilities. 

Dr. W. B. Tisdale retired July 31, 1955, after many years of faithful service 
to the University of Florida. 

Poultry Husbandry 

Additional equipment including a pH meter, microscope, incubator and supplies 
have been secured and installed at the Poultry Unit. These have been used in 
the teaching program for both undergraduate and graduate students. The student 

reading room, including limited library facilities, has been improved during the 
past two years. 

The curriculum in Poultry Husbandry includes eleven undergraduate courses 
and six graduate courses for resident students. During 1954-55, 109 students 
were enrolled in undergraduate courses and two students were enrolled in gradu¬ 
ate courses. During 1955-56, 84 students were enrolled in undergraduate courses 
while there were 10 students in graduate courses. 

The Poultry Science Club, a student organization in this department, spon¬ 
sored the Baby Chick, Poult and Egg Show during the spring of 1955 and another 
in 1956. The 1956 show was the largest ever held. 

In 1955 the Club, in cooperation with the Poultry Industry of Florida, sent 
a judging team to participate in the Southern Collegiate Poultry Judging 
Contest at Jackson, Mississippi. The team with its coach visited commercial 
poultry operations in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida; also visited the Poultry 
Departments in Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. 

An associate professor and an assistant professor have been made available 
in the department. The new Assistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry will 
report July 1, 1956. 

Soils 

There were 448 students enrolled in Soils courses during the first year of 
the biennium and 478 during the second year, an increase of nearly seven percent. 
A substantial increase in enrollment in Soils courses is anticipated during the 
coming biennium when the department will move to the new building and will 
have added facilities for these courses. 

Three Ph.D. and five Master's degree candidates are currently enrolled in Soils. 

The department was awarded a Rockefeller Grant to conduct Soil Manage¬ 
ment investigations in Central America in suppoxi; of the department’s tropical 
soils program in Latin American studies. 

Veterinary Science 

The Department of Veterinary Science does not offer a major curriculum 
leading to a D.V.M. degree or a Bachelor’s degree. However, it does offer a 
number of service courses in Veterinary Science. Students desiring to enter a 
School of Veterinary Medicine may fulfill all of their Pi’e-Veterinai*y i*equire- 
ments at the University of Florida. 

Service courses offered by the Department include four courses on the under¬ 
graduate level and two graduate courses. 
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New laboratory facilities became available duiing the biennium and added 
greatly to the efficiency of the teaching program. 

Office of Counselor for 
Latin American Students in Agriculture 

During this biennium the enrollment of Latin American students from 15 
countries increased from 35 the first year to 49 the second, including 15 Point IV 
trainees. It is gratifying to report that during this period 23 received the B.S. 
degree, 8 with honors or high honors, and 2 received the M.S. deg 'ee in Agri¬ 
culture. The Counselor assisted in carrying out short training periods of 13 
additional Point IV trainees and accompanied visiting agricultural students from 
Brazil, Colombia and Cuba on campus tours. Voluminous correspondence was 
carried on with prospective students, and also with administrative authorities of 
many Latin American agricultural institutions and organizations (those in Cen¬ 
tral America were visited this year through a Rockefeller Foundation grant). 
Records of counseling show an average of 80 self-initiated interviews monthly 
and double that number at the beginning and during the last weeks of each 
semester. The Counselor has represented the College of Agriculture on the 
Foreign Student Committee and the Inter-American Committee. 

Early in the next biennium, most units of the teaching division will move 
into the new Agriculture Building, Dan McCarty Hall. This will add greatly to 
the efficiency of the teaching program and enable the College to increase its 
service to the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marvin A. Brooker, Dean 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL 

EXPERIMENT STATION 


To the President of the University: 


Sir: A brief resume of the major accomplishments of the respective research 
units is herewith presented. The work program of the Experiment Station is 
conducted under a nationally recognized project system wherein problems under 
study are reduced to specific planned research projects. During the biennial 
peiiod, eighty new research projects were initiated while fifty-one were closed 

out after satisfactory completion. A total of 278 active projects now cover 
currently pursued research programs of work. 


In order that the research program of the Station may remain flexible and 
be able to cope with constantly occurring new problems which arise in Florida’s 
evei expanding agiicultuial enterprises, it is necessary to close out and initiate 
new projects and to be able to place additional emphasis on new lines of work as 
t e occasion may demand. It is this flexibility in the research program which 

as ena ed oui reseaich workers to be able to give outstanding sendee to 
the growers and. agricultural industries in the State. 

Increasing attention has been given to developing basic research projects 

re ate to our majoi agiicultural endeavors since these programs are vital to 

developing new products, new industries and greater efficiency in many of our 
existing operations. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS 


Added physical equipment and facilities as well as other major improvements 
made during the biennium have enabled the units and personnel of the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station to conduct a more effective research program. At 
the Main Station the new Animal Nutrition Laboratory was completed, providing 
excellent research facilities for the department. A baby pig experimental barn was 
constructed at the Swine Unit and an experimental sheep barn was also construc¬ 
ted to house new flocks of Hampshire and Rambouillet sheep recently purchased. 
A 520 acre farm was purchased for use of the departments of Horticulture, Soils, 
Entomology, Plant Pathology and Forestry. Two buildings have been erected on 
this unit; one for equipment, fei’tilizer and seed storage, the other a greenhouse 
with connected headhouse. At the Vegetable Products Laboratory a radio¬ 
chemistry and biochemistry laboratory have been installed and equipped as well 
as a controlled environment room for conducting biocidal and physiological re¬ 
search. The Veterinary Science Department now occupies the administrative 
and laboratory sections of the new veterinary research unit authorized by the 
1953 Legislature. The Station's entire veterinary research program is now 
grouped as a unit for the first time. A group of 15 purebred Holstein heifers 
were secured as foundation stock for a purebred Holstein herd at the Dairy Unit. 
A small herd of dwarf carrier beef cows were purchased to test dwarf carrier 
potential of herd bulls so that dwarf-free herds at the Experiment Station may 
be assured. 

Two hundred fifteen acres of new land was purchased on Route 27 north of 
Haines City for expansion of work at the Citrus Station. The land has been 
partially cleared, and a steel storage building and tenant house have been erected. 
A small tract of land, 2.8 acres, across the road from the present office building, 
was also secured on which the new production building is to be erected. A new 
type greenhouse, with removable roof, has been constructed for work involving 
symptoms of deficiencies or viruses where symptoms do not show up unless leaves 
are directly exposed to sunlight. Plant capacity in soil temperature tanks for 
research has been greatly increased in accordance with needs of the burrowing 

nematode research program. 

An additional equipment and storage building was completed at the Gulf Coast 
Experiment Station. A 320 acre tract in Collier County was donated jointly by 
the Collier Development Corporation and Atlantic Land and Improvement Com¬ 
pany as a site for the South Florida Field Laboratory, north of Immokalee. Collier 
County Commissioners and the State Road Department have staited constiuction 

on an access road extending from State Highway 29. 

A new steer feeding barn and machinery storage shed were erected at the 

North Florida Station at Quincy. 

The beef cattle herd at Ona was increased with the purchase of five purebred 
Brahman heifers and 12 shorthorn cows. Total cattle numbers increased from 
857, June 30, 1954 to 990, June 30, 1956. A grain, hay storage and drying build¬ 
ing was completed in 1955 and the machinery storage building authorized by the 

1955 Legislature is partially completed. 

Additional buildings completed during the biennium include a fertilizer and 

ceed storage at the Sub-Tropical Experiment Station at Homestead, office and 
laboratory building at the West Florida Station at Jay, soils laboratory building 
at the Potato Investigations Laboratory at Hastings and an equipment and stor- 
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age building at the Grape and Watermelon Investigations Laboratory at Leesburg. 

Editorial and Mailing 

The Agricultural Experiment Station inaugurated a quarterly journal, Sun¬ 
shine State Agricultural Research Report, on January 1, 1956, to help carry the 
results of research to the people who can use them. This periodical supplements 
the bulletins, circulars, news stories, radio and television materials previously 

used. 

Releases to farm journals and newspapers were continued as in the past. 

Publications printed during the biennium included 33 new bulletins, of which 
25 were popular and 8 technical in nature. They occupied 1,116 pages of printed 
materials and 244,500 copies were printed. One bulletin, 20 pages in length, was 
reprinted in a 20,000 quantity. The 17 new circulars printed were 286 pages in 
length, with 206,500 copies being run. The list of bulletins was revised and 
reprinted four times and the staff list was run three times. Four press bulletins 
were reprinted. 

The Station inaugurated a regular television program, taking alternate weeks 
with Agricultural Extension Service on WFLA-TV in Tampa April 4, 1955. Radio 
broadcasts were continued over WRUF in Gainesville, taped materials were sent 
to six other stations, and typed copy was sent regularly to 52 other stations. 

Library 

The library serves: a) Research workers and staff of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station system; b) Faculty and student body of the College of 
Agriculture; c) Agricultural Extension Service staff; d) USD A personnel in 
nine southeastern states; e) Many growers, cattlemen and others in the State. 

Since it is a service unit, work done must be expressed statistically. During 
the biennium, circulation increased, totalling 198,760 checked-out books. No 
record is kept for material used in library except for reserves which totalled 
23,641 pieces lent to 19,922 students. The library mailed 122,157 books to USDA 
personnel. Books numbering 641 were borrowed from other libraries while this 
library lent 109 to them. Because of a contract with USDA library, the library 
ordered and received free photoprints and microfilms for staff and faculty totalling 
40,004 pages which would have cost $4,648.24, with an additional 15,867 pages 
for USDA personnel. Eight issues of the Bookletter , quarterly publication, were 
sent to 6,605 persons. 

Cards totalling 45,352 were prepared and added to the catalogs. A total of 
18,612 cards were prepared for the University Central Catalog. Cataloging for 
Branch Stations reached an all-time high, with a total of 39,758 cards being 
prepared for their books and documents. A survey was made and standards set 
up for the library of the Everglades Station. 

The Third Library Workshop was held at Gulf Coast Station in April, 1955 
and Fourth Workshop, at North Florida Station in March, 1956. 

Federal-State Frost Wanting Service 

The intensive weather forecasting service and temperature survey program 
foi the benefit of agriculture was continued with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
peiiment Station." and the f nited States Weather Bureau cooperating, covering 
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the whole of the Florida peninsula. Specialized frost and minimum temperature 
forecasts weie issued from Lakeland during the winter seasons for the 10 Dis¬ 
tricts for groves and truck fields so that the temperature forecast could be 
adapted to individual farms. The forecasts for both seasons proved highly ac- 
cuiate. The 1954-55 season had 00 nights on which frost and/or freezing tem¬ 
peratures were recorded while the 1955-56 season experienced 65 such nights. 
Specialized shipper s forecasts, operational weather forecasts and localized rain 
forecasts weie also furnished daily to interested shippers and growers. Special¬ 
ized fire-weather forecasts were provided the forest services for the forest areas 
in the spring of 1956. Experiments in methods of frost protection, studies with 
regard to relation of weather and plants, and research in minimum temperature 
forecasting were conducted by the staff, some of which was in cooperation with 
other research groups. There has been an increase in the number of growers 
and others using the temperature and rainfall data, compiled by our service, as an 
aid in the selection of sites for expansion of farming operations. 

In the administration of the forecasting and temperature survey work, the 
penisula is subdivided into eight field districts with a meteorologist located in 
each district. A total of 400 temperature survey stations were in operation during 
the biennium, most of which were equipped with minimum recording thermometers 
and thermographs. Results of the temperature survey, research work, and studies 
were published in ten mimeographed volumes each season. 

Agricultural Economics 

During the Biennium research was conducted in the area of returns and costs 
from citrus groves, leading vegetable crops and dairying; ways of lowering cost 
of handling citrus fruits, potatoes and tomatoes; improved methods of estimating 
citrus and vegetable crops; demand for fresh and processed oranges; expanding 
the market for Florida ornamentals and cut flowers; legal aspects of land tenure 
including inheritance laws pertaining to farms; marketing of livestock and dairy 
products; improving incomes of farmers through enterprise adjustments; and 
retirement farming. 

Results of these studies reveal: 

Profitable bearing life of citrus trees is related to spacing. The most profit¬ 
able groves had costs for fertilizer approximately one-half the total costs. 

It is believed that objective methods of estimating the citrus crop by limb 
count of fruits will improve the citrus estimate. 

The cost of harvesting, packing and processing citrus products has continued 
to increase. The 1954-55 season cost of picking and hauling oranges was 41 cents 
per 1-3/5 bushel box; packing and selling in wire-bound boxes, 89 cents; process¬ 
ing single strength orange juice, $1.27 per 24/2 case; and concentrating cost was 
$1.80 per 48/6 case. The cost of bulk shipment handling and terminal market 
packing was less than shipping point packing for oranges to be retailed in con¬ 
sumer hags. The most efficient combination of labor, equipment and building 
is a two-unit house with a combined capacity of 750 boxes per hour and handling 
around 750,000 boxes per season. 

The demand for frozen orange concentrate at the retail level was found to 
have an elasticity coefficient of —1.55 when priced at 9.5 cents per case, —1.06 at 
12 cents, -.59 at 15 cents and -.15 at 18.5 cents. Such basic findings are essential 
to the successful operation of many industry marketing programs. 
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Methods of estimating the bean 
l objective sample techniques we: 
When Florida sweet corn in the 


to consumers at the rate of $3,87 per crate, the retailer received $1.12, wholesalers 
$0.24 transportation companies $0.81, shipping point charges $0.33, containers, 
packing and harvesting $0.70, and the farmer received $0.67. 

Research on potato packinghouse efficiency reveals that 13 percent of Sebago 
and 39 percent of Bliss Triumph potatoes were injured in unloading and conveying 
to the washer, where inadequate, as compared to proper, equipment was used. 

The average annual production of milk per cow in commercial dairies was 
624 gallons in 1953. The cash cost, plus herd depreciation, was 52.4 cents per 
gallon. Other costs were estimated to be almost seven or eight cents per gallon. 

None of the requisites of a purely competitive market were found in Central 

and South Florida’s whole milk industry in 1952. 

The cage layer enterprise is a comparatively new method of producing eggs 
in Florida. Notwithstanding a relatively low egg-feed ratio, approximately one- 
half of the cage layer enterprises operated at a profit in 1954. 

The practice of buying livestock direct from producers is increasing. In 
1955, 52 percent of the cattle, 43 per cent of the calves and 23 percent of the 
hogs were purchased direct from producers. 

The returns from improving pastures encompass the two problems of “forage 
production” and “forage utilization.” Exploratory budgets, based on specific 
alternative plans of ranch production and selected combinations of beef prices 
and fertilizer costs have been developed to show the effect of changes in costs 
and returns on the optimum combination of resources. 

Comparative costs of harvesting tobacco with a harvester and hand method 
reveal a saving of $20.00 per acre in favor of the harvester. 

Consumer acceptance of pompon chrysanthemums when offered for sale in 
grocery stores revealed that many factors other than price influenced consumers’ 
purchases. 

Research indicates that retii'ees fai*m for both economic reasons and personal 
satisfaction. Net farm earnings were inversely related to retirement income and to 
age, but directly related to education and need for cash income. 

During the Biennium eight Experiment Station bulletins, four Experiment 
Station circulars, twenty Agricultural Economics mimeo reports, and four Journal 
Series articles were published. 


Agricultural Engineering 

Research was conducted in the soil and water, crop processing and power and 
machinery divisions of Agricultural Engineering. Determining the response of 
flue-cured tobacco and pastures to the application of irrigation water was studied. 
A correlation between levels of irrigation, plant population and fertility, and time 
and method of fertilizer application was determined for flue-cured tobacco. A 
method for estimating the amount and time of application of irrigation water 
for tobacco was determined. 

An irrigation study of pastures for dairy cattle furnished results indicating 
that irrigated pastures produced approximately 20 percent more feed earlier in 
the spring, and feed at a more uniform rate than non-irrigated pastures. 

Another irrigation experiment located on “flatwoods” soil has furnished in- 
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formation on production and botanical composition of clover‘grass pastures mix¬ 
tures under different irrigation and fertilization treatments. Four to six tons of 
high quality forage was produced between February 1 and October 1, at a 
relatively uniform rate by using high irrigation and fertility levels. Comparab e 
quantities of forage were produced when the amount of irrigation water was 
reduced but quality was considerably lower and the period of production was 
only from June 1 to October 1. 

The effect of renovation on pangola grass-, bahia grass-, and bermuda 
grass-clover pastures showed that intense cultivation produced best results with 
pangola grass and bermuda grass while a moderate cultivation gave best results 
with bahia grass. Renovation increased the early spring growth of clover. 

Studies in mechanical handling and harvesting of potatoes led to the develop¬ 
ment of equipment for separating extraneous material fi'om potatoes as they 
are delivered to the packing house in bulk. 

Agronomy 

New foreign plant introductions received and tested have totaled 587, with 
none of apparent great promise being found, although a few are being tested 
further. 

Varieties of flue-cured tobacco developed from interspecific crosses have mul¬ 
tiple resistance to rootknot, root-rot, mosaic and wildfire. Some of these varieties 
have produced high yields of apparently very good quality tobacco. 

Favorable results with properly managed irrigation of flue-cured tobacco have 
led to recommendations widely adopted by growers. 

Soil fumigation (in the row) has been successful for control of rootknot on 
flue-cured tobacco and recommended practices have been widely adopted. 

Average yields of tobacco per acre for the state have been raised to new 
highs with irrigation, soil fumigation and recommended fertilizer practices. 

A new corn hybrid developed by the special breeding method, “recurrent selec¬ 
tion for specific combining ability” will probably be nominated for release next 
spring. This hybrid is expected on the basis of many tests to outyield the stand¬ 
ard hybrid Dixie 18 by at least 10 percent. 

Chemical control of weeds in peanuts and in oats resulted in a saving of 15 
man hours and three tractor hours per acre in peanut production and higher yields 
and improved grain quality in oats. 

Plant nutrition studies have further emphasized that different crops have 
different fertilizer requirements. In one typical test on poor soil zinc increased 
yield of corn but not of lupines, molybdenum increased lupines but not corn, 
phosphorus increased com but not lupines, and calcium had no effect on eithei 

crop. 

Studies in agro-climatology have shown when drouth periods may be expected 
in various sections of the state and that drouth periods are more frequent and 
general even in normal years than had been supposed. These and i elated studies 
are beginning to clarify problems in irrigation technology, of how much water 
to apply and at what times depending on current rainfall, tempeiatuies and 

other factors. 
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Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 

Research grants from Lederle Laboratoiies, Mcick & Company, The Nations! 
Vitamin Foundation, Eli Lilly and Company, Chas. Pfizer and Company, Swift 
and Company, National Cottonseed Products Association, The Nutrition Founda¬ 
tion, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, U. S. Public Health Service, Coronet 
Phosphate Company, American Chlorophyll Division of Strong, Cobb and Com¬ 
pany, Inc., The National Mineral Feeds Association, The Soft Phosphate Institute, 
The Lovett-Steiden Table Supply Foundation and the Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation were obtained. They amounted to $59,510 this 
year and made it possible to expand our studies on nutrition, minerals, swine, 

beef cattle, meats and physiology of reproduction. 

A long time feeding study to determine the effect of feeding 40 gm. of 
aureomycin per ton of feed to sows during five succeeding reproduction cycles 
resulted in no significant beneficial or detrimental effects. This shows that the 
antibiotic feeding over a long period of time was not harmful. 

Waste beef tallow, sugar and lard have been useful ingredients for improving 

the palatability of creep rations for suckling pigs. 

The feeding of aureomycin to weanling pigs has been demonstrated to lessen 
the need for pantothenic acid as measured by weight gains and tissue analyses. 

A clear difference in the palatability of antibiotics has been demonstrated even 
in the minute quantities generally fed to swine. Erythromycin has proven par¬ 
ticularly objectionable to the pig. 

As little as 3 p.p.m. was an adequate level of manganese for the normal i*epro- 
duction of sows through two generations of continuous feeding. This is much 
below present recommendations. 

Cottonseed meal fed as the sole source of supplemental protein to wintering 
steers at time intervals of 24, 48 and 72 hours has resulted in no differences 
between 24 and 48 hour feedings with slightly reduced gains at the 72 hour 
interval. This means that cottonseed meal can be fed to cattle every other day 
with as good a result as daily feeding. 

Age of puberty was shown to be 202 days for Angus heifers, 239 days for 
Herefords and 555 days for Brahman heifers. The average interval from par¬ 
turition to first estrus was 50.8 days for Angus, 41.9 for Herefords and 69 days 
in Brahmans. 

Spayed heifers gained more slowly than non-spayed heifers during a fattening 
trial. Feeding diethylstilbestrol to the spayed heifers gave little response. 

Aureomycin at the level of 30 mg. per 100 lbs. body weight for five weeks 
followed by discontinuance of aureomycin and addition of 10 mg. daily of 
diethylstilbestrol to fattening heifer rations proved to be superior to other 
methods and levels of aureomycin feeding. 

Aureomycin at the 30 mg. per 100 lbs. body weight level was superior to 
10 mg. and 50 mg. levels in fattening rations for cull weanling calves. 

Stabilized waste beef fat as 7.5% of a pelleted supplemental feed for wintering 
heifer calves permitted equal weight gains and caused no adverse effects as com¬ 
pared to pellets with citius meal replacing he waste fat. 

Kenaf seed meal fed as the sole source of supplemental protein in a steer 

fattening ration for a period of 98 days proved to be non-toxic, palatable and 
produced an average daily weight gain of 2.0 lbs. 

Grade C sugar was shown to be equal to cracked yellow corn when fed at 
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the rate of 4 lbs. per head daily to wintering steer calves. Amounts over 5 :bs. 
per head daily caused scouring. 

A summary of ten years data on the purebred Aberdeen Angus and Hereford 
herds shows the following: 


Calf birth Cow weight Calf weaning Cow weight 
Breed weight after calving weight at weaning 

Angus--- 64 1009 459 1051 

Hereford -... 73 1043 457 1148 


A summary of ten years data on the comparative grazing performance of 
Pensacola Bahia, Coastal Bermuda and Pangola grasses showed average total 
steer gains per acre of 249, 259 and 253 pounds respectively. This showed that 

over a period of years there is not much difference in the feeding value of these 
three grasses for steers. 

Lactating range cows on improved clover-grass pastures have a 60% higher 

calf crop than comparable cows on straight grass pastures without clover at the 
Beef Research Unit. 

Nonpregnant range cows wintered on improved grass pasture and fed 1 lbs. 
daily of cottonseed meal had a 25% higher calf crop and calved 67 days earlier 
than nonsupplemented cows. 

Two year old crossbred heifers grazing grass pasture fed 1V 2 lbs. daily of 
cottonseed meal during the winter had a 17% higher pregnancy rate and came 
into estrus 20 days earlier than similar heifers not fed a protein supplement. 

Hereford and Red Poll heifers showed puberty (first estrus) at a younger 
age and lighter weights than Brangus or Brahman animals on improved pastures. 

The physiological causes of low fertility in beef cows in order of importance 
was found to be: a) failure of ovulation and fertilization, b) embryonic death 
between 3 and 34 days past breeding, c) failure of coming in heat. 

Feeding 10 mg. daily of Diethylstilbestrol to low fertility cows showed no 
advantage in embryo survival or improved fertility. 

Gilts on a full-feed energy ration reached puberty 21 days earlier, weighed 36 
pounds more and ovulated 2.3 more ova than comparable gilts fed limited energy 
(50 % of full energy ration). 

Fluorine levels sufficient to cause fluorosis occur in some parts of Florida. 

The level of oxidation-reduction enzymes in the tissues of the body are de¬ 
pendent upon energy levels in the diet. 

Bone changes have occurred in rabbits with molybdenum feeding that resemble 
manganese deficiency bone changes. 

Manganese has partially prevented toxic effects of molybdenum in rats. 

Oxidation-reduction enzymes such as succinic dehydrogenase, lactic acid de¬ 
hydrogenase and cytochrome oxidase are influenced by the level of trace element 
feeding. 

Aureomycin (Chlortetracycline) retards spoilage of hamburger when incor¬ 
porated at t he rate of 10 parts per million. It practically doubles the storage 
life of hamburger. 

Bulls of the three major British breeds (Hereford, Angus and Shorthorn), 
mated to grade Brahman cows, have sired calves of similar merit. Individuality 
of the bull is more important than breed. 

Inclusion of clover in improved pastures has resulted in higher reproductive 
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efficiency, better weanling weights, more rapid growth and bettei giade of calf 
than in all grass pastures. 

Certain types of dw T arfs which are different in appearance appear to be related 
genetically. 

Dairy Science 

Evaluation of the Station dairy herd based on production, official classification 

and breeding efficiency has been continued. 

Calves fed rations containing aureomycin hydrochloride gained more rapidly 
through 120 days of age than animals on control diets. 

Dairy heifers made satisfactory gains without supplemental feed on Pangola- 
clover and Coastal Bermuda-clover pastures that were well fertilized and grazed 
at a low growth stage. 

Supplementation with potassium orotate and methionine significantly improved 
growth and efficiency of feed utilization in young calves and yearling heifers. 

Pangola grass, hairy indigo, sweet yellow lupine, soybeans and alfalfa were 
ensiled as feed for dairy cattle in the chopped plain form, and with additives of 
dried citrus pulp, ground snapped corn, and sodium meta-bisulfite. Those with 
preservatives were satisfactory. 

Alfalfa-clover-oat mixed pasture proved to be an excellent quality forage 
for dairy cattle, and provided more total digestible nutrients per acre and a longer 
grazing season than millet, alyce clover, oats, sweet yellow lupine, or oat-Kenland 
red clover mixed pasture. 

Twenty inches annual irrigation increased the yield of total digestible nutrients 
13.4 percent, maintained a uniform carrying capacity, lengthened the grazing 
season, and sustained high quality in Pangola-clover pasture during dry periods. 

Substitution of “bulky concentrates” (brewers grain, citrus and beet pulps) for 
hay, silage and pasture resulted in decreases in fat percentages of milk. Feeding 
control ration corrected the abnormality rapidly. 

Antibiotic preparations used in mastitis treatment were secreted into milk 
in sufficient concentration through the sixth milking to retard the lactic acid 
development essential for the manufacture of fermented dairy products. Methods 
of testing for the presence of antibiotics in dairy products have been improved. 

Entomology Department 

Several insecticides, with emphasis on the systemics, were tested on about 
30 woody ornamentals and succulent foliage plants for phytotoxicity. Most ma¬ 
terials were safe but a few injured some varieties of roses and certain foliage 
plants. Insecticides used on caladium and Easter lily bulbs to control bulb mites 
were not fully effective though some of the systemics looked promising. 

State wide chinch bug tests demonstrated that this pest can be controlled in 
all areas if application methods are varied to suit local conditions. 

Demeton applied at the low rate of two ounces active ingredient per acre ef¬ 
fectively controlled clover mites on white Dutch clover. 

DDT at two pounds actual per acre, applied with a hand sprayer at two or 
three day intervals, greatly reduced earworm infestation in sweet corn. This 

method is suitable for home gardeners but the corn generally will not meet com- 
mercial standards. 
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Investigations showed that nematodes seriously injure lawns in Florida and 
they may be a frequent cause of turf failures. Many species are involved but 
the more important are the sting nematode and a lance nematode. Certain of 
the newer nematocides applied as soi drenches give some measure of control 
of lawn nematodes. Nematodes collected from hundreds of samples of soil, roots 
and other materials demonstrated that many plants are injured by the very com¬ 
mon lance nematodes and that other hitherto unknown nematodes are parasites 
of sweet gum, pines and other trees. 

Pesticide residue studies, conducted cooperatively with other departments, 
provided information of great value to Florida’s vegetable industry. This has 
made possible the establishment of “safe intervals” between application and 
harvest which help growers to conform with the requirements of the Miller Bill. 

Tests with a number of insecticides on unhulled peanuts showed that 10 percent 
DDT dust at two ounces per 100 pounds protects seed peanuts from insect damage 
for a full year. It cannot be used on peanuts destined for human food or stock 
feed. 

Tests with sweet clover showed a positive correlation between the sweetness 
of its nectar and lime in the soil. The sugar content was significantly increased 
as the amount of lime applied to the soil increased. 

Home Economics 

Investigations completed during the biennium dealt with dietary and hema¬ 
tologic studies of aged men and women, carpal development of white and Negro 
school children in relation to dietary practices and the effect of calcium, phos¬ 
phorus and protein deficiencies in the young rat on defects in skeletal development 
of the mature animal. 

The results of this work emphasize the effects of past and present diets on 
skeletal development and maintenance in both early and later life. Skeletal mal¬ 
formations were associated with calcium deficiency while rapid loss of bone ma¬ 
terial resulted from a phosphorus deficiency. Results on longevity suggest that 
effects of several minor deficiencies are less serious on the long-time economy 
than a single glaring one. 

Investigations concerned with the demineralization process in bones and with 
deposition in soft tissues of aged men and women and of old rats indicate that 
there appears to be a relationship between bone loss of materials and the calcified 
areas in soft tissue. 


Horticulture 

Two new varieties of table legume crops were released: (1) the Florigreen 
pole bean, and (2) the Emerald English pea, an excellent home-garden type. Sev¬ 
eral high yielding southern pea breeding lines were developed. 

Cantaloupe breeding lines which exhibit good vigor under adverse growing 
conditions have been developed. 

Variety testing was carried on with several vegetable crops, i.e., lettuce, 
watermelons, cucumbers, sweet corn, sweet potatoes, onions, okra, spinach, south¬ 
ern peas, and tomatoes. 

The optimum rate and time of application of fertilizers were investigated for 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, sweet corn, tomatoes, and strawberries. The avail- 


able soil moisture was an important factor in determining the fertilizer practice 
for each of the crops. Tomato plants have a low calcium requirement until the 
formation of flower buds. Extremely high levels of magnesium will cause more 

severe symptoms of calcium deficiency. 

Boron appeared to be necessary for the proper translocation of carbohydrates 
and possibly functions by its control over one of the enzyme systems. 

Packaged radishes developed two types of discoloration during storage, one 
caused by an infection of downy mildew, and the other was apparently of bac¬ 
terial origin. The bacterial infection was controlled by storing the radishes at 
temperatures below 50° F. 

Quality studies of produce showed that the maturity at the time of harvest, 
the post harvest handling, and storage conditions were all extremely important. 
Furnishing better sweet corn for the consumers can best be attained by harvesting 
only at the optimum maturity, shortening the marketing period and providing 
more adequate refrigeration in the stores. 

Southern peas harvested before the seeds have lost their green color were 
given the best quality rating. If the peas were held in storage for a short period, 
the percentage shellout by mechanical means was greater. 

The use of artificial light of low intensity speeded up the ripening of tomato 
fruits harvested when they were mature-green. 

Tomato fruits at the pink stage of maturity were more susceptible to bruising 
than less mature fruits. As the fruits ripened the acid-soluble pectins decrease 
which apparently was partially responsible for the loss of firmness. 

The damage found in watermelons prior to transit in rail cars resulted largely 
from careless handling during harvesting, loading into field trucks, transporting 
from the fields to the reloading stations and reloading into rail cars. 

Methods for extracting and concentrating celery juice were improved. The 
concentrate added to tomato juice gave a juice blend which was rated excellent. 

Standard laboratory procedures were developed for five insecticides for the 
determination of residue materials on food products. Field sampling techniques 
for obtaining residue samples were studied and greater accuracy obtained. 

Selections weie made of peach breeding lines which are much superior to 

established vaiieties. The selections have more color and ripen approximately 

three weeks earlier. Selections were also made of several blueberry breeding 
lines which appear promising. 

The use of double-walled cardboard boxes insulated with newspapers gave the 

gieatest piotection to foliage plants against cold damage while in transit to 
northern markets. 

Hybridization of Hibiscus species native in Florida furnished six seedling selec¬ 
tions which appeared promising as summer flowering plants. 


Plant Pathology 

“Ornamental Vines for Florida” which includes the description and distribu- 
tion of many plants has been published. 

A gift of 1334 seed plants, Garber and Chapman Collections and 283 fungus 
specimens were added to the herbarium. 

The lupine virus has been identified as a strain of the yellow bean mosaic 
group. Two lesser important viruses have been isolated. 

Gray-wall of tomato can be caused by a virus. However, the same syrnp- 
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toms have been produced by shading. A specific antiserum for tobacco mosaic 
virus has been prepared. Anti-serum of the yellow bean mosaic virus group has 
been prepared that may be used for identification purposes. 

Five virus diseases of pepper in Florida are known to have native weed hosts 
which may carry these viruses. One virus may be common in one location while 
a different virus may be common in another area. Evidence indicates that 
"yellow-pod” virus of pepper may be seed-borne. 

Selected antibiotics at 200 PPM, applied at seven to ten day intervals, effec¬ 
tively controlled bacterial leaf stop of Philodendrum when used as a protectant 
spray. Vapam (sodium N-Methyl dithiocarbamate dihydrate) applied as a pre¬ 
planting soil drench gave effective control of weeds, nematodes and certain soil- 
borne fungi, 

Captan as compared with Bordeaux gave increase pecan yields but not superior 
control of pecan diseases. Small power-take-off sprayers have proved satisfactory 
in control of diseases in limited pecan plantings. 

Mildew of oats was severe in 1956 and a resistant selection has been found. 
A mutant resistant to Helminthsporium blight has been selected. 

Poultry Husbandry 

The poultry flock of 500 Single Comb White Leghorns, 200 Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, 200 New Hampshires and 50 Light Sussex have been maintained to 
provide young stock and mature birds for experimental purposes. 

Very close working arrangements have been maintained with the State De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, State Livestock Board, other departments of the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida and state poultry associations to improve the efficiency of the 
poultry industry of the state. 

Fish body oils at levels of 1, 2 and 4 percent were added to broiler rations 
replacing yellow corn meal. Feed efficiency and body weights were slightly 
better with the birds receiving fish body oils. However, at market age, a fishy 
odor and flavor prevailed in all lots receiving the fish body oils. 

Chicks fed Xanthophyll at levels of 10, 25 and 50 grams per ton of feed were 
comparable to the control ration as far as weight, feed conversion and mortality 
were concerned. The degree of pigmentation in the shanks, beak, and fatty tissues 
increased to a deep orange-yellow pigmentation at the 50 gram level. 

Citrus molasses distillers’ dried solubles incorporated in chick rations exhibited 

a significant depressing effect on rate of growth. 

A chick assay on activated citrus sludge indicated a content of 2 micrograms 

of Bi- per gram of sludge. 

High energy-high protein formulas produced broilers more efficiently than 
standard broiler rations. Additions of methionine and fat to broiler rations im¬ 
proved body weight and feed efficiency. 

High efficiency feeds with layers resulted in improved feed utilization with 

little change in egg production, 

A Florida-produced, 55 percent protein peanut oil meal, used in broiler rations 
to replace all or part of the soybean oil meal, with and without supplemental 

methionine, has not proven satisfactory. 

Progesterone, when administered subcutaneously to 16-week-old pullets, in¬ 
hibited sexual maturity. 

Egg production during the first 5 months of lay showed little difference for 
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“cage” or “floor” birds. 

Techniques to produce hatching eggs by artificial insemination with birds in 
individual cages resulted in satisfactory fertility. Fresh undiluted semen was 
superior to diluted semen or stored semen for a period of 72 hours at 55-60 3 F. 
Artificial insemination of turkeys in field trials showed improvement in hatch- 
ability of all eggs set. 

Data from 546 trapnested S. C. White Leghorns indicated that it was not 
practical to use either “7 eggs in 14 days” or “a 50% rate of lay per month” 
as a method for removing birds from the laying flock. It was determined that 
feed prices, egg prices, percent production as well as physical characters should 
be used to determine the time to cull. 

Soils 

The results of soils investigations during the biennium were reported in two 
Experiment Station bulletins, one Experiment Station circular, 27 Journal Series 
papers in scientific journals, and 25 popular magazine articles. 

Detailed soil surveys of Orange and Gadsden Counties were continued and 
a technical report of the survey of the upper St. Johns and Kissimmee Valleys 
was prepared for publication. A Soil Association Map of Sarasota County was 
published. The study of the minerology of Florida soils was continued and im¬ 
portant discoveries of the nature of the clay and silt fractions made which will 
have a significant bearing on the use and management of these soils. 

Rapid, accurate methods were developed for determining calcium, magnesium 
and potassium in soils by the flame photometer. 

Results obtained in a fertilizer control research project made cooperatively with 
the State Department of Agriculture and members of the fertilizer industry 
showed that the present sampling methods used in fertilizer inspection were in¬ 
adequate for certain type mixtures. It was shown that a significant negative 
bias in nitrogen, and a correspondingly significant positive bias in potash were 
obtained when certain pelletized, new type materials were used in the formula¬ 
tions and the mixtures were sampled by the conventional inspection methods. 

These results were valuable to the Technical Committee in establishing tolerances 
for the new fertilizer law. 

Significant findings were made in studies of major and minor elements in 
soils which will have important practical applications. Outstanding results 
weie obtained on seed production of lupines by use of a new fritted 
source of boron; the increased uptake of calcium by celery when supplied 
adequate boron throughout the growing season; increased yields of soybeans when 
inoculated with an effective strain of rhizobia; and increased yields of corn on 
certain soil types from deep placement of the fertilizer. 

A need for sulfur on the somewhat poorly-drained acid sands and a deficiency 
of magnesium on the well-drained sands of the Central Florida uplands were 
established. An important finding was that potassium does not leach as readily 

as formerly thought from moderately limed soils after considerable rainfall, even 
though it is applied as a soluble salt in the fertilizer. 

Result: i r-biological investigations obtained during the biennium 

indicate practical measures for control of certain nematode populations by crop 
rotations. Favorable results were obtained with anhydrous ammonia as a nenia- 
tocidal agent, as well as a source of nitrogen. Results of studies on the effects 
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of certain insecticides on microbiological action in soils show considerable varia¬ 
tion in the tolerance of species of soil microbes to Lindane and DDT. The need 
for lime on acid so Is to promote nitrification and stimulate microbiological action 
was emphasized again and again in all tests made. 

Veterinary Science 

Basic research on leptospirosis was initiated in cooperation with the United 
States Public Health Service. New projects were initiated involving fundamental 
research on actinobacil losis and vibriosis of cattle. Vibi'io fetus strains of human 
origin were found to be serologically related to some of those of animal origin. 
A study of colonial characteristics of pathogenic vibrios revealed the presence 
of at least four variants in stock and freshly isolated cultures. A human strain 
of leptospira suspected of infecting cattle on the basis of serological tests, 
was found to be pathogenic for the bovine species under experimental conditions. 

Premunization vaccination technique against anaplasmosis, administered to 
young calves, in a problem dairy has been continued. Clinical cases and/or 
death losses from anaplasmosis occurred among the non-vaccinated animals 
during the period, while no clinical cases, or unfavorable clinical sequelae of 
anaplasmosis resulted in the vaccinated group. Since this method of vaccina¬ 
tion produces carriers, its use is not generally recommended. 

Data has been assembled on the biology, distribution and seasonal occurrence 
of species of horse and deer flies in Florida. A method of expediting larval sur¬ 
veys and predicting subsequent tabanid outbreaks has been under study. 

Under provisions of a joint contract betwen the Foreign Operations Admin¬ 
istration, the Costa Rican Ministry of Agriculture and the University of Florida, 
initial steps were taken for cooperative mutual assistance in livestock and poultry 
disease and parasite research with the Costa Rican Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

(BRANCH STATIONS) 

Citrus Experiment Station 

(Lake Alfz*ed) 

Work on the burrowing nematode which had been found in 1953 to be the 
cause of spreading decline of citrus, has been the focus of greatly increased 
work. In the course of research started before the cause was identified, it was 
found that by removing the trees and treating the soil heavily with D-D, the 
nematode could be eliminated and the spread stopped. This information was 
formulated into a program which has been undertaken by the Florida State Plant 
Board and financed by the State to stop the spread of this decline. Much of 
our research has been aimed at helping out on this program and the solution of 
problems arising therefrom. In addition, the host list or this nematode was 
greatly expanded early in the biennium and subsequently the inspectors of the 
State Plant Board and the United States Department of Agriculture expanded 
it still further in connection with the organized control program. Preliminary 
studies have indicated that there are physiologic strains or races of this nema¬ 
tode, since it was found that bananas are frequently hosts to a form which will 
not go over to citrus although the form commonly found <>n citrus will attack 
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bananas; the two types are not distinguishable under the microscope. Intensive 
studies are underway to find a resistant or tolerant rootstock, as well as a chemi¬ 
cal treatment for the trees in place. 

Based on studies carried out by personnel of the State Plant Board a hot 
water treating tank was designed and built at the Station for the treatment of 
citrus nursery stock to free it from the burrowing nematode. This machine has 
been operating successfully on a large commercial scale under the direction of 
the State Plant Board, thus reducing considerably the hazard of spread through 
infested nursery stock. 

Work has been intensified on the problems related to proper control of soil pH. 
This work has shown that a real problem related to the subsoil below cultivation 
depth, where lime applications applied in the cultivated zone does not penetrate. 
The role of residual anions such as chloride and sulfate resulting from selective 
absorption of bases such as calcium and potassium by the plant tends to depress 
soil pH. As a result of this work much more attention is being given by the 
industry to the proper handling of pH control. 

The chlorotic condition of trees found near triple superphosphate manufac¬ 
turing plants, was established as caused by fluorine; the symptoms having been 
produced at will by spraying trees with dilute hydrofluoric acid. Young foliage 
was much more sensitive than older foliage. 

Properly timed copper sprays have been shown to control greasy melanose 
and oil emulsion has also been found to give a considerable degree of control 
whereas parathion apparently exerted no control. Studies indicate that the 
probable cause is a fungus but confirmation work remains to be done. The finding 
that control measures were feasible is particularly important in connection with 
grapefruit where a great deal of late summer defoliation with resulting reduc¬ 
tion in production and quality of fruit has occurred. 

Bulk handling of fruit for the packinghouses has been progressing steadily 
and the Station workers have furnished plans for several installations. The 
largest house to install bulk coloring rooms is the Haines City Citrus Growers 
Association, which has constructed bulk coloring rooms for 10,000 boxes of fruit 
following the specifications and designs of the Station workers. Special carts 
instead of field boxes are used for picking; the fruit is transferred to baffled 
semi-trailers. This practice is saving considerable money in labor and is stream¬ 
lining the hai’vesting operation advantageously, as well as saving the purchase 
and repair of field boxes. This is a very considerable advance in the handling of 
fresh fruit, 

A new self-polishing water wax incorporating Dowicide-Hexamine has been 
developed which gives excellent polish as well as good decay control. 

A test for diacetyl has been shown to be a good indicator for the build-up 
of certain undesirable organisms in the juice evaporators and is being used by 
a number of concentrate plants as one of the guides for concentrator operation. 

Expanded studies on the gelation and clarification problem as it relates to heat 
treatment of juice and the effects of pulp have enabled the concentrate plants 
to standardize their practices so as o largely avoid these problems. 

Dyes made from glucosides of citrus and useful for wool dyeing and wood 
staining have been developed and patents on these will shortly be issued. Studies 
on the extraction of glucosides in the process of making cattle feed from cannery 
wastes have been successful and one small-scale commercial plant is in successful 
operation, in addition to a plant separating the glucosides from citrus molasses. 
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Central Florida Station 

(Sanford 


Continued studies on the control of fungi, nematodes, and weeds in seedbeds 
have indicated that drenches containing a combination of herbicides, nemato- 
cides, and fungicides compared favorably with the methyl bromide treatment and 
cost only half as much. A mixture of ally! alcohol, emulsifiable DD or EDB, 
and formaldehyde has been the most satisfactory drench tested. This mixture 
has also shown promise in the field in one foot wide, “in the row” treatment. 

Studies on pesticide residues have been intensified since enactment of the 
Miller Bill. Safe dosage with Systox on cabbage has been determined that will 
keep cabbage free of aphids for the greater part of the growing period and leave 
no harmful residue. 

Corn earworm control through the use of repellents applied to the silks is 
under study, as well as testing of varieties that are resistant to earworm attack. 

The cantaloupe breeding project has produced one new variety ready for 
release, and a second variety is expected to be released within a year. Tomato 
variety testing has shown two varieties suitable for this area, superior to those 
grown at present. This will make two new crops available not now commercially 
grown in this area. 

Work on soybean culture on an extensive scale has been started in the Zell- 
wood muck area. 

Weed control studies have been expanded on both sand and muck lands. 

EDTA, a chelating agent, applied to the soil corrected iron deficiency of 
vegetables, indicating an unavailability rather than a lack of iron in the soil. 

Molybdenum deficiencies of hibiscus and sweet potatoes on acid soils was 
corrected by additions of molybdenum and/or lime to the soil. 

A survey of the copper content of soils in old farming area is underway. 
Available copper in the soil was found to increase with an increase in soil acidity. 

Everglades Station 

(Belle Glade) 

Streptomycin sprays have been found effective in controlling bacterial dis¬ 
eases of pepper, tomato and celery. Mixing neutral coppers with antibiotic 
sprays increased their disease control properties. Post-harvest treatment of 
leafy vegetables and radishes with Streptomycin was quite effective in controlling 
rots frequently encountered in transit. Effective field control programs have 
been worked out for a complex of diseases of celery and iceberg lettuce. Five 
fungicides have shown control of botrytis on tomatoes. Nabam plus metallic 
sulfate spray applications sharply increased the disease. 

Potato virus Y and three strains of cucumber mosaic virus, nonpersistent 
aphid-borne types, were identified as the cause of virus diseases of pepper. Such 
factors as virus source species, recipient plant species, aphid species and plant 
host influence the transmission of cucumber mosaic virus. ^ield studies with 
potato virus Y showed that spraying insecticide on peppers is ineffective in con¬ 
trolling the virus, but placing sunflower barriers between virus source and peppers 
and spraying weed sources with parathion reduce the spread. 

Biological and ecological studies on eowpea curculio, black cutworm, granulate 
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cutworm, salt marsh caterpillar, yellow sugar cane aphid, green bug, bean leaf 
roller and celery tortricid moth have pointed out factors that may materially 
reduce the control problems with these insects. Insecticide spray trials have 
shown 1) dieldrin and toxaphene to be the most effective materials for control of 


cowpea curculio, 2) endrin most effective for cutworm and cabbage looper con¬ 
trol, and, 3) parathion and EPN superior in control of serpentine leaf miner. 

Outstanding pre- and post-transplanting weed control in celery has been 
accomplished with CDAA, CDEA, CDIC and solvent. Chemical weeding and 
thinning have been successfully accomplished on cabbage, lettuce and pepper 
planted as pelletized seed. Mixtures of 2, 4-D amine and dalapon have given 
effective and economical control of weeds and grasses in sugar cane. Effective 
control of weeds in drainage ditches was obtained with 1) 2,4-D amine for water 
hyacinth, 2) aromatic solvents, gasoline and chlorinated benzenes emulsified and 
applied under water for submersed water weeds, and 3) dalapon sprays for 
paragrass on ditch banks. 

Bean varieties, Wade, Seminole, and USDA selection B2567-1, and potato 
varieties, Sebago and Red Pontiac, appeared most outstanding of the varieties 
tested on sandy soils. 

Tomatoes grown in tomato-pasture rotation trials produced as well as those 
on virgin sandy soils. 

Organic and inorganic sources of nitrogen fertilizers produced equal yields 
of pepper. 


Analyses of survey samples of herbage from muck soil pastures have shown 
1) Mo contents are most dependent upon species of forage and soil pH, 2) Co 
contents average 0.06ppm, 3) Cu contents were higher and Mo contents lower 
during late winter, spring and early summer, and, 4) surface applications of 
copper fertilizers were less effective than those incorporated into the soil in 
increasing Cu contents of forage. 

Breeding and variety tests with fiber crops have produced 1) better yields 
and finer quality in ramie, 2) kenaf selections resistant to colletotrichum disease, 
and, 3) interspecific sansevieria hybrids that grow more rapidly and produce 
higher yields. Fiber processing research has resulted in improvements in field 

ribboning equipment and better cleaning, more accurate stapling and more 
effective degumming of ribbons. 


Brahman crosses with both Devon and Angus breeds of beef cattle have 
shown superiority over their purebred parents in conformation, growth rate 
and condition. Supplementary feeding of calves while nursing and for a 3-month 
period following weaning may result in a 600-pound animal at 12 months which 
can be fattened to 900-1000 pounds for market at 16 to 18 months of age. 
Feeder steers fed a limited concentrate ration on good pasture obtained “com- 
meicial slaughter grade in 120 days. Similar quality steers on full concentrate 
feed and pasture for an equal period obtained a grade of “high commercial” to 
good . Grass silage stored in self-feeding bunker silos has proved successful 
as pasture supplement for wintering yearlings and breeding cows. 


Gulf Coast Station 

(Bradenton) 

New vegetable varieties found adaptable are: Sweet corn—Cheddar Cross, 
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Aristogold Bantam Evergreen, Gold Standard and Seneca Supennarketj cucumber 
—Ashley and Palomar; and cantaloupe—Rio Gold. 

Floiigieen, an early, high-yielding pole-bean resistant to rust and mosaics, 

was released in cooperation with the Main Station. Tomatoes are being bred 

with resistance to fruit cracking and to tobacco mosaic, both of great importance 
for pink harvest. 

Soil rot of cucumbers can be significantly reduced by Captan, bacteria spot 
of tomatoes by copper and streptomycin. 

Vapam and combinations of allyl alcohol with D-D or EDB have proved 
effective as herbicidal, fungicidal and nematocidal soil fumigants. As a pre¬ 
emergence herbicide Alanap-3 is effective with cantaloupe and cucumber, but 
injurious on crookneck squash. Chloro IPC is safe on grano type onions. Root- 
knot nematodes in gladiolus corms can be controlled by parathion. Weeds in 
gladiolus can be controlled by Crag 1 or Oktone, nematodes and soil fungi by 
Crag 974. 

Hubam and White Dutch clover support stubby-root nematodes and should 
be avoided in pasture-vegetable rotations. Injury from root-knot nematodes is 
accentuated by the presence of soil-borne diseases. 

Blossom-end rot of tomatoes and peppers can be controlled by maintaining a 
favorable ratio of calcium to other soluble salts in the soil, and by foliar spray¬ 
ing with calcium when calcium in the soil is inadequate. 

With pole-beans, sweet corn and cucumber an all-nitrate source of nitrogen 
on sandy soils should be avoided at pH 6.0 or above, an all-ammonium source at 
pH 5.0 or below. 

The systemic Dipterex shows promise for control of insects on pole-beans. 

Better control of Fusarium, Curvularia and Stromatinia on gladiolus has re¬ 
sulted from hot-water treatment of cormels and chemical treatments of corms. 

Gladiolus respond readily to nitrogen, but adequate levels of potassium and 
calcium are needed to reduce physiological disorders. 

Chrysanthemums are particularly sensitive to excesses of boron and am¬ 
monium and to deficiency of iron. 

North Florida Station 

(Quincy) 

Variety testing, plant breeding, crop rotation, disease and insect control, 
and fertilizer studies were continued on all the major agricultural crops in this 
area. Analytical work with soils was begun. Breeding and selection was con¬ 
tinued with both beef and dairy animals. 

Southland oats were severely damaged by a disease complex probably caused 
by Helminthosporium spp. Floriland, Seminole, and Sunland are highly resist¬ 
ant to crown rust and have yielded satisfactorily. Studies indicate that vari¬ 
ability eneountez'ed in certification of Floriland and Sunland oats is due to 
genetic instability of A vena byzantina and many of its derivatives. Multiple 

variation in X ;t families of irradiated Floriland oats was observed. 

Rye No. 8-21 has produced good yield of forage and grain and is excellent for 
resistance to leaf rust. 

A variety of disease-resistant rye grass has been tested and is ready for 
release. 
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Tests 


Adding diethylstilbestrol to steer fattening rations increased gains 12 percent 


and decreased feed costs 5 percent. 

Citrus molasses had a per-ton value of 84 percent of that of giound snapped 
corn when used to replace up to one-half of the corn in the ration. 

Solvent-extracted soybean oil meal, solvent cottonseed meal, or a mixture 
of the two, with or without aureomycin, gave satisfactory results as a protein 

supplement for weanling pigs on pasture. 

A looper, Trichoptusia ni (Rbn.) caused considei'able damage to shade tobacco 

in localized areas for the first time. To date, endrin has proved to be the best 
control for this insect. Several of the newly developed insecticides are being 
tested for the control of all insects that affect shade tobacco and other crops. 

Peanuts grown continuously and in two- and three-year rotations yielded 
273, 734, and 1,101 pounds per acre, respectively. Applying one ton per acre 
of calcic lime increased the respective yields to 628, 1,170 and 1,423 pounds 
per acre. 

Lupine grown in a three-year rotation with 0-14-10 fertilizer at 150, 300, 
and 450 pounds per acre yielded 9,000, 18,000 and 20,000 pounds of green weight 
per acre, respectively. 

Experiments were conducted by the “Mobile Units” as in previous years. 
This type of work is beneficial to farmers in the areas where it is conducted 
and is used as demonstrations by extension workers and soil conservation per¬ 
sonnel. 

Dixie Shade tobacco, grown on 2,000 acres or more in 1956, is conservatively 
estimated to give a gross return of $200 more per acre than Rg. A new black- 
shank-resistant variety of still higher yield and quality is ready for release. 

Maneb, a new blue mold fungicide for tobacco, gives better control than does 
zineb. 


Range Cattle Station 

(Ona) 

Year-long grazing can be realized when good management is practiced with 
cattle and pastures. A cow can be carried on 1.2 acres of intensively improved 
pasture, one-third of which is over-planted with clover and irrigated; 1.25 acres 
of improved pasture and five acres of native range, or at least 13 acres of native 
range. Productivity of a cow is correlated with quantity and quality of feed 
available, being highes under the intensive pasture program and lowest when 
animals are kept on native range. 

Florida-produced feeds, citrus pulp, ground snapped corn and citrus and 

molasses, can be used advantageously to fatten steers to U. S. Good and Choice 

grades. In three trials of 140 days each, steers fed either citrus pulp, ground 

snapped corn or cracked corn had an average daily gain of 2.38, 2.42 and 2.39 
pounds respectively. 

Theie was no significant difference in average gains in three 140-day triads 
with steer calves having varying amounts of Shorthorn and Brahman blood. 
Animals with % Shorthorn- ^Brahman breeding iiad the highest slaughter and 
carcass grades while puiebied Brahman made the most economical gains. 

Pangola grass treated with 900 pounds of 9-6-6 fertilizer averaged 338 
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pounds of beef gam per acre annually. Pensacola and Argentine Bahia under 
the same treatment produced 215 and 216 pounds per acre, respectively. 

Productivity of white clover is dependent upon adequate moisture. White 
clover and mixed grasses under sprinkler irrigation in four years gave average 
yearly cattle gains of 833 pounds per acre. 

Effective weed control in pastures can be accomplished by physical renovation 
and use of herbicides. 

Pangola hay and silage have equal value as roughage in a fattening ration 
and as supplemental feed for the breeding herd. 

Several trials indicate that selected corn and sorghum varieties may be grown 
in Central Florida as forage and grain crops. 

Sub-Tropical Station 

(Homestead) 

In cooperation with the Horticultural Research Branch, ARS, USD A, the 
tomato variety Homestead No. 2 was released to seedsmen. 

CMU at 0.25 pound per acre rate applied to the soil surface after the last 
cultivation in established tomato fields, controlled weeds in emergence and pre¬ 
emergence stages for 4-6 weeks without harming tomato plants. 

Spraying with 0.25 pound technical dieldrin per 100 gallons water proved 
highly effective on avocado for control of greenhouse thrips, which have caused 
increasing amounts of cull fruit. Residues were practically absent seven days 
after spraying. 

Streptomycin gave control of bacterial spot in tomato fields resulting in 67 
percent less fruit infection, 12 percent increase in fruit size, and 50 percent 
increase in marketable fruit. It proved compatible with recommended tomato 
fungicides and insecticides. 

Better control of rust and significantly higher yields of polebeans were 
obtained with 4 to 7 percent maneb dusts than with sulfur dust. 

Maneb and nabam-manganous sulfate sprays proved highly injurious to 
cantaloupe foliage. Nabam-zinc sulfate caused slight and zineb least injury. 

Recommended fungicides were equally effective in preventing new infections 
and bringing established late blight under control on tomatoes. 

An incubation method more economical in time, labor and equipment than 
previously used techniques and adopted generally for burrowing nematode in¬ 
vestigations, was developed for collecting endo-parasitic nematodes from infested 
roots. 

Healthy avocado seedlings with roots artificially infested with burrowing 
nematodes grew about one-third less than controls during the following year. 

Temperatures slightly above freezing did not reduce viability of mango pollen 
in undehisced anthers, but pollen made no growth on media when incubated 
below 59° F. 

When successive crops of tomatoes were grown on Rockdale sandy loam, 
potash deficiency reduced fruit quality more, and appeared before deficiencies 
of nitrogen and phosphorus. 

Three new iron chelates were equal to NaFe ElSDTA for chlorosis correc¬ 
tion on hibiscus grown on marl soil. 

A semi-sweet West Indian cherry selection proved superior to other clones 
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in yield and vigor. In 1955, 10 plants, seven years old, produced from May to 
October, 686 pounds of fruit ranging from 1200 to 2000 mg. ascorbic acid per 

100 grams of juice. 

Plant accessions totalled 1042 for the biennium including 791 ornamentals 
and 251 miscellaneous economic plants. At Plantation Field Laboratory, adapta- 
tion plantings totalled 172 trees and shrubs including 55 species of fruit plants. 

Suwannee Valley Station 

(Live Oak) 

Work with flue-cured tobacco has consisted of testing of 15 varieties, con¬ 
ducting fertility experiments, seedbed treatments and plant population tests, 
and the effect of lime. The value of sod crops (pasture grasses) in a tobacco 
rotation and varying rates of the fertilizer are also under study. 

Fertility and rotation studies with corn and peanuts, the major field crops of 
the area, are being investigated. 

The testing of commercial and experimental corn hybrids has been increased. 
Fertility work with recommended pasture grasses and testing of new forage and 
pasture crops is being undertaken. The possibility of growing such new crops 
as Sesame, grain Sorghum, Castor beans and testing horticultural varieties of 
peaches, plums, blueberries, grapes and muscadines has been initiated. 

Peanuts have shown considerable response to lime (dolomitic or high calcic) 
with corn, small grains and soybeans also responding to lime additions. Oats and 
soybeans showed growth increases from the addition of varying rates of mag¬ 
nesium. Magnesium deficiencies were noted in other crops growing on the 
station farm. 

West Central Florida Station 

(Brooksville) 

The performance of herds of different breeding* is being compared at the 
Biooksville Station. Produce of these herds will be used in future years in 
testing bleeding systems for commercial operations. The groups represented 
include Angus, Brahman, Brangus, Hereford and Santa Gertrudis. Foundation 
heids have been established and are now in production. Because of recent estab¬ 
lishment of some of the herds and variation in previous treatment, no general 
trends can be established from results to date. 

West Florida Station 

(Jay) 

Crop response to the addition of phosphorus has decreased on soils where 
high applications have been made for six years. 

High yields of corn grown under conditions of ample fertility, have been 
shown to be dependent upon the amount and distribution of moisture during and 
following tasseling. Yields in excess of 100 bushels per acre have been obtained 

under irrigation showing a 25 to 45 bushel increase when water is added at the 
critical period. 
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The minor elements status of several soils series have shown them to be 
high in manganese, copper, and iron, and ample in boron for most crops. The 
clay mineials in several soils have been shown to be made up primarily of 
hydrated iron and aluminum oxides. 

The development of a winter permanent pasture program has not been suc¬ 
cessful every year because of inadequate soil moisture during the fall, conse¬ 
quently silage has become an important cattle feed. The relative value of several 
silage materials and several types of silos are being studied. 

Extremely high yields of summer permanent pasture grasses have been 

obtained by the application of elemental nitrogen up to 800 pounds per acre, but 

glazing tiials do not indicate that high applications of nitrogen are economical 
when compared to a grass-legume forage. 

Pecan Investigations Laboratory 

(Monticello) 

Entomological research at this laboratory was carried in cooperation with 
Entomology Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 

Special emphasis was placed on control tests against the pecan nut case- 
bearer and the shuckworm, the major pests of pecans in Florida. Sprays con¬ 
taining either parathion, malathion or EPN applied during spring and EPN 
and DDT plus parathion applied during summer, all give good control of nut 
casebearer. Under conditions of moderate and severe infestations, two, three 
and five applications of EPN put on at two- and three-week intervals gave fair 
to good control of the pecan shuckworm and this was more effective than a com¬ 
bination spray of DDT plus parathion. Two or three applications of EPN were 
almost as effective as five applications. Parathion continued to give excellent 
control of all common pecan insect pests other than the shuckworm. 

Potato Investigations Laboratory 

(Hastings) 

Leveling of Leon and Bladen soils and breaking the organic hardpan im¬ 
proved quality and increased potato yields from 525 to 567 bushels per acre. 

Potato yields after one year of pangola grass were increased from 217 to 267 
bushels per acre. 

Potato yields ranged between 25 and 68 bushels per acre greater following a 
summer ciop of Egyptian wheat than those following cattail millet, popsorghum, 
sesbania, regular hegari or Texas ribbon cane. 

The most profitable yield per acre of U. S. 1A Irish potatoes, 565 bushels, 

was produced with 2,500 pounds of seed and 2,750 pounds of 6-8-8 fertilizer on 
irrigated, recently leveled old land. 

Seed treated with captan and base of plants sprayed at blossom time with 
2,4-D produced a slightly redder skin on Red Pontiac tubers. 

Treatment of seed pieces with streptomycin and captan did not improve 
yield and quality of potatoes under conditions unfavorable for seed decay and 
blackleg. 

Red Pontiac potato tubers proved highly resistant to internal necrosis. 

A formula for computing aphid infestation indices was developed. 
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Aldrin and heptachlor, applied to soil at rates of two to three pounds per 
acre, generally gave good control of wireworms of potatoes in 1955, but these 


materials due to unknown factors, failed to give adequate control in most in¬ 
stances during 1956. 

One application of thesystemic aphicides, Demeton (2, 4, and 8 ozs. actual/A.), 
Isolan (2, 4, and 8 ozs. actual/A.) f and A.C. 12008 (24 ozs. actual/A. controlled 
aphids on cabbage four to six weeks. 


Strawberry Laboratory 

(Plant City) 

For the past two years inter-variety crosses have been made in an effort to 
secure vigorous, disease-resistant plants producing high yields of fruit satis¬ 
factory both for fresh market and processing. Several lines from these crosses 
have been saved and will be used in crossing back on Missionary variety for early 
fruit production. 

Three-year tests of chemical weed killers show them to be unsafe for use 
in Florida, mainly because strawberry plants are never dormant. Much weed 
control can be accomplished by planting summer cover crops and cultivating to 
keep down weeds. 

Sting Nematode, Belonolaimus gracilis, has been found to live on the roots 
of all crop plants ordinarily used as summer cover crops for strawberries in 
Centi al Floiida. The population is highest following* crab grass and sesbania 

and lower following crotalaria and velvet bean. Soil fumigation is still the 
surest means of controlling the nematode. 

Tests were made of insecticidal residues remaining on strawberry fruit at 
various time intervals after application. Three of the insecticides tested could be 
applied to strawberry plants within one day of harvest without exceeding the 
official residue tolerance levels set for these insecticides. 


Watermelon and Grape Investigations Laboratory 

(Leesburg) 

A fiuit lot, new to Floiida and caused by the gummy stem blight organism, 

was found on Charleston Gray watermelon; this rot caused severe losses in a 

few carlot shipments in 1955 and could become an important factor in future 
.Florida watermelon production. 

Maneb proved an effective fungicide for control of watermelon leaf diseases 

in 1954 and 1955 and may be added to the 1957 list of recommended fungicides 
ior watermelons. 

Watermelons grown from seed produced in Florida were proved to mature no 

If confer ir e ’TT ST- pr ° duCed in other states; this information is 

bv ° n ‘l , 'T da producers of watermelon seed in view of claims 

by some seed producers that out-of-state seed produces earlier melons than 
r londa-grown seed. 

Studies were made confirming that Pierce’s disease is the major cause of 
grape decline in Florida. Transmission of Pierce’s disease was accomplished by 
two insect species previously undescribed as vectors. Work was continued on 
the development of varieties resistant to Pierce’s disease. 
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Diuron wettable powder (Karmex DW) was found an effective herbicide for 

use in plumosus fern nurseries. Numerous commercial ferneries are currently 

trying this material with a view of adopting its use as a standard practice for 
weed control. 

SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
BIENNIAL REPORT 1954-56 

In the school year 1954-55, 15 students were awarded the Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry degree. In 1955-56, there will be nine students with the B. S. F. 
and one with the M. S. F. degree. In the fall of 1954 there were 25 students 
registered in the School of Forestry. In 1955, there were 31. Summer Camp 
attendance in 1955 was 16. In 1956, there are 28 in summer camp. 

There have been no staff changes in the School of Forestry. Professor J. W. 
Miller, Jr., was on leave for the two-year period in order to serve as General 
Superintendent at the Escuela Agricola Panamericana, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
He will return to the campus on July 1. Robert L. Barnes began leave on 
December 1, 1955, to study for the Ph.D. at Duke University. He received a 
National Science Foundation Fellowship for this purpose, and plans to return to 
the campus July 1, 1957. In 1956, James W. Willingham completed the require* 
ments for the Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota and will receive the degree 
in July, Stephen L. Beckwith was promoted to Associate Professor in 1954, 
Thomas G, Herndon to Assistant Professor. In 1955, James W. Willingham, 
Robert L. Barnes, and Don M. Post were promoted to Assistant Professor. 

In the biennial period the School offered five short courses in cooperation 
with the General Extension Division: forest photogrammetry, forest site identifi¬ 
cation by soil characteristics, kiln drying of southern hardwoods, variable plot 
cruising, and continuous forest inventory. Attendance at these courses was 11, 

30, 11, 78, and 33, respectively. The first two courses had been offered previ¬ 
ously and were well attended. 

As part of the research program, staff members published ten bulletins, 
articles, and notes. The breadth and quality of the research program has been 
significantly increased. 

The Ranger School awarded certificates to 36 candidates in 1954-55, and prob¬ 
ably will award 39 in the summer of 1956. A capacity registration of over 60 
students is in prospect for the fall of 1956, 

Mr. H. B. Attaway, Jr., was appointed as Superintendent in August, 1954, 
replacing Clarke Mathewson, who resigned in February of that year. A fourth 

staff member has been appointed for reason of the continually increasing teach¬ 
ing load. 

Beginning in May, 1955, a period of capital improvement that is now nearing 
completion was undertaken in the School building. The improvements include 
siding and painting the outside of the building, providing four apartments for 
school staff, insulating the second floor ceiling over classrooms and dormitories, 
completing a small auditorium, and painting the interior of the building. The 
improvement in the building has been remarkable. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. M. Kaufman, Director 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA CONSERVATION RESERVE 


To the President of the University: 

Sir: The University of Florida Conservation Reserve, at Welaka, serves 
primarily as a research and training area for graduate students in the Depart¬ 
ment of Biology and for undergraduate and graduate students in the School of 
Forestry. During the biennium 106 students made use of the facilities. In 
addition 52 staff members of the University and visiting scientists rom other 
institutions have taken advantage of the biological resources available. There 
were 2,522 members of various scientific and lay organizations interested in 
biology, forestry and wildlife conservation who visited the Reserve during the 

biennium. 

Some 144,540 board feet of pine lumber and logs were harvested up to April 
1956. During the first week in April, a disastrous fire broke out in a heavily wooded 
area of the Reserve, and 500 acres of timberland burned, including a sizeable 
portion of the area which had been protected for 23 years. The spring drought 
had made the area tinder dry, and winds up to 40 miles an hour the day of 
the fire spread the flames rapidly. With the help of volunteers from neighboring 
tracts and communities, the fire was brought under control without further 
damage on the Reserve and without escaping to adjoining property. Soon after 
the fire, arrangements were made by contract to salvage the burned trees, which 
constituted about 100,000 board feet of pine saw logs and 245 cords of pulpwood. 
This prompt action prevented further loss from insects and diseases. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Willard M. Fifield 
Administrative Officer 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

To the President of the University: 

Sir: I submit herewith the report of the Agricultural Extension Service 
of the College of Agriculture for the biennium ending June 30, 1956. 

Considerable progress was made by the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service during the biennium in terms of both volume of work performed and 
numbers of people reached. 

For example, the total number of farm visits made by agents in 1955 was 
91,363, or an increase of 7,834 over 1954. The number of telephone calls in¬ 
creased from 252,395 in 1954 to 266,241 in 1955. Office calls increased during 
the year by almost 7,000, and the agents distributed over 21.000 additional 
bulletins in 1955. 

An increase in activities carried on by local leaders was shown. The number 
of training meetings for local leaders in adult work increased from 815 in 1954 
to 1,359 in 1955. Correspondingly, the attendance at these meetings increased 
from 14,378 to 40,905. Training meetings for 4-H leaders increased from 539 
to 1,160 and attendance at these meetings increased from 9,004 to 22,255. 

The total 4-H Club membership increased from 33,089 to 35,212. Percentage 
completions increased from 70 percent to 71 percent. Over 500 additional club 
members attended 4-H camps in 1955, bringing the total number of boys and 
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girls spending a week at camp to almost 5,000. Four-H Club members carried 
and completed over 4,000 additional projects in 1955. 

The farm and home unit approach was carried out on a pilot basis in nine 
counties, with 190 families having been worked with to date. 

The total numbe of rural non-farm fami ies worked with during 1955 in¬ 
creased from 32,G45 in 1954 to 40,823. The number of urban families increased 
from 91,534 to 138,149 and the number of farm families decreased from 40,948 
to 39,316. These figures show a net increase of all families worked with during 
the year from 165,127 to 218,288 or an increase of 32 percent. 

Some additions have been made in the county staffs in an attempt to meet 
the increasing demands on county workers. The present county stall' numbers 
are as follows: 

66 County Agents 

3 Associate Agents 
54 Assistant County Agents 
52 Home Demonstration Agents 
22 Assistant Home Demonstration Agents 
10 Negro County Agents 
12 Negro Home Demonstration Agents 

The state staff includes: 

1 Director 

1 Assistant Director 

1 Assistant to the Director 

1 State Home Demonstration Agent 

1 Assistant to the State Home Demonstration Agent 

3 District Agents for Men’s Work 

3 District Agents for Women’s Work 

2 District Agents for Negro Work 

4 Extension Editors (part time) 

5 4-H Club Agents (3 for Boys’ Club Work; 

2 for Girls’ Club Work) 

31 Specialists for Men’s Work 

7 Specialists for Women’s Work 

3 Department Heads (part time) 


The local Boards of County Commissioners participate financially in the 
County Extension programs, providing a part of the salaries of agents and 
their travel expenses within the counties. In most cases Boards also provide 
office space, some clerical assistance, and certain supplies and equipment. 

State and county financial contributions to Extension work have increased 
since the last biennium. Comparisons by source of funds for the 1954-55 year 
and the 1955-56 year are shown below: 


Sotirce of Funds 

1954-55 

Federal $458,394.32 

State 667,755.00 

County 519,464.00 

Incidental i State) 16,307.22 


1955-56 

$534,086.50 

726,649.00 

593,908.00 

18,903.49 
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With each succeeding biennium, the Agricultural Extension Service is becom- 
ing better staffed and better equipped to meet its evei expanding educational 
responsibilities to both rural and urban residents. There remains much to be 
done if the results of research in Agriculture and Home Economics are to receive 

their fullest application. 

Editorial and Mailing 

Scope of the work continued to expand, particularly in the field of radio 
and television service. The Agricultural Extension Service, in cooperation with 
the Experiment Station, inaugurated a weekly television show over a Tampa 
station on April 8, 1955, each taking alternate weeks. County and home demon¬ 
stration agents considerably expanded their service to television audiences during 
the biennium also as more stations got on the air. The agents reported doing 

490 TV shows and making 6,118 radio talks. 

The Editorial Office continued to stage the daily Florida Farm Hour over 
WRUF and to send radio farm flash copy five days a week to 52 Florida stations. 
We also furnished a fortnightly review of Florida agriculture bi-weekly to 36 
stations and a weekly farm review to the Associated Press for release to Florida 
stations. We supplied taped talks to six radio stations requesting them. The 
Editor appeared twice on the National Farm and Home Hour. 

Publications .—The circular series, with brief, concise and timely informa¬ 
tion which can be assimilated quickly by busy farm people and which has proven 
highly popular in recent years, continued to be expanded. The number of new 
bulletins printed declined slightly. 

We printed four new bulletins totalling 112 pages and 77,000 copies and 
one revised bulletin, 68 pages, printed in 15,000 quantity. Our new circulars 
numbered 28, covering 192 pages, and totaled 362,000 copies, while one revised 
circular was 8 pages in length and 20,000 copies in volume. 

Publications are distributed primarily on request and through county and 
home demonstration agents. 

News and Journal Articles .—The special stories to county agents, with blanks 
where they could insert their own names and use the copy as local, continued 
to be sent at the rate of two or three a week. Many of the agents use them in 
their newspapers. The weekly clipsheet also continued to serve the Florida 
weekly and farm papers and was sent also to agents and others working with 
groups of farm people. 

News stories were released frequently to the Associated Press wire service 
and others were sent direct to daily papers. Farm paper editors were assisted 
in obtaining copy and pictures. 

Miscellaneous .—The Editor continued to serve as distribution control officer 
for USDA publications going to Florida agents and staff members. A slide 
and filmstrip library continues to increase slowly. The office maintains cameras, 
motion picture and slide projectors, public address systems and other equipment 
needed by agents and staff. 

Boys’ 4-H Club Work 

Activities and Projects .—Club activities and projects showed considerable 
growth and improvement during the biennium with enrollment now at an all-time 
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high. In 1955, 14,411 boys were enrolled in Florida’s 4-H Clubs as compared 
with 12,628 boys for 1953. Project completions have increased to 2.1 per member 
enrolled. There were 9,232 more participations by boys and girls in 4-H activi¬ 
ties such as judging, giving demonstrations, group recreation, health, and farm 
and home safety in 1955 than in 1954. In field crops, poultry, and vegetable 
gardening projects a very impressive gain was noted. In 1954, 3,961 acres of 
field crops were harvested as projects, compared with 6,224 acres in 1955. 
Livestock, dairy, and poultry units owned by 4-H members in 1955 exceeded 
184,000. 

Four-H Camps .—During the biennium 7,892 4-H Club members utilized the 
five 4-H camps in Florida. With the combined efforts of Extension workers and 
friends of 4-H, the newest camp located in Highlands County and serving south 
Florida has been completed for the 1956 camping season. In addition to 4-H 
use, three of the camps are used for adult and older youth educational programs 
with more than 6,400 attending during the biennium. Annually a Wildlife Camp 
has been held at one of the state camps to stress the importance of wildlife and 
its conservation. 

Short Courses .—Each year the Annual Boys’ 4-H Short Course is held on 
the University of Florida campus to provide outstanding 4-H boys with one 
week of training and inspiration at their Land Grant College. 

n 1955, the 36th Annual Short Course was attended by 385 boys from 58 
counties. In addition to courses offered the boys, four state-wide special 4-H 
contests were held. They were the State Dairy Judging Contest, the State Tractor 
Operator’s Contest, the State Public Speaking Contest, and the State Reading 
Lamp Building Contest. The State Boys’ 4-H Council convenes during the Short 
Course. Five Bankers’ scholarships are awarded each year based on competitive 
examinations given at the Short Course. 

Atvards Program .—There were 26 state and national awards programs avail¬ 
able to Florida 4-H members who scored highest in their project and club work. 
The awards included free trips to the National 4-H Club Camp and Congress, 
gold watches, cash, trophies, county medals and scholarships. For the first 
time in 1955, Florida sent a full quota of 25 delegates to National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago. 

Each year of the biennium an outstanding 4-H Club boy from each county 
has received a certificate at the Florida State Fair on 4-H Club Day. A Dairy 
Efficiency Contest has been held to select the best dairy club boy in each of the 
state’s ten 4-H districts. 

State-Wide Schools .—In both years of the biennium the State 4-H Club 
staff promoted a series of five area livestock judging schools. Two special 4-H 
Tractor Care clinics were held in 1954 and 1955 to provide training for older 
4-H Club members, adult 4-H Club leaders, and Extension agents. 

Promotional Techniques .—County 4-H officers’ and leaders’ training schools 
and county councils have been promoted. Each year 4-H boys and girls through- 

Air 

out the state have attended the Florida State Fair and served as hosts and 
hostesses to the State 4-H Exhibit. The use of 4-H exhibits, banquets, achieve¬ 
ment davs. rally davs. countv fairs, shows and contests has received increased 

•Jr # Ir ® ^ ^ 

emphasis. 

Each month the State 4-H Staff prepares a newsletter to keep county workers 
abreast of programs and activities. 
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Negro U-H Club Work.—The results of the Negro Boys’ 4-H Club Program 
have been included in this report. The State 4-H Staff worked with Negro 
groups in staging shows, judging contests, and building exhibits for county 
and state fairs. They assisted Negro District Agents in planning Short Courses 
and Extension conferences. Negro Award Programs have been expanded and 
increased participation shown during this biennium. Awards were offered and 
winners were selected in field crops, health, garden, meat animal, poultry, 

achievement, and farm and home safety. 

Eight Negro 4-H members have attended the Regional 4-H Camp each year 

of the biennium. 

Animal Husbandry 

Beef Cattle .—Florida ranks fifteenth in total numbers of beef cattle. As of 
January 1, 1956 beef cattle on Florida farms and ranches totaled 1,421,000 head. 
This represents a 9.0 percent increase over the previous year. 

During the biennium county agents assisted 10,486 cattlemen with employing 
proper selection and breeding practices and 12,910 cattlemen were assisted in 
employing proper feeding practices. County agents assisted 10,031 cattlemen 
with initiating practices to aid in the control of external parasites and 9,774 
cattlemen were assisted with starting practices to aid in proper disease and 
internal parasite control. 

Swine .—Swine producers of this state are making rapid progress in the 
improvement of production efficiency in their herds. 

During the biennium, county agents assisted 8,108 swine producers in 
initiating practices on their farms to control diseases and internal parasites. 
Also, 7,162 farmers were helped by county agents in starting practices to control 
external parasites. The agents also assisted 6,949 farmers in employing proper 
selection and breeding practices in their swine herds and helped 8,756 farmers 
employ proper feeding practices. 

U-H Club Livestock Activities .—The total number of boys and girls enrolled 
in livestock projects during the biennium was 4,980. Of this number 2,909 
carried their projects to completion. A total of 7,607 animals were involved in 
these completed projects. 

The state champion 4-H livestock judging teams for 1954 and 1955 competed 
in the National 4-H Livestock Judging Contest held in Chicago each November. 

During the biennium a beef cattle breeding project was initiated and a 
district show was organized so as to enable the participants to exhibit their 
animals. Also close liaison was maintained with all agents and all assistance 
possible was rendered in making the major steer and swine shows successful. 

Dairy Husbandry 

The Extension dairy program for the biennium has undergone a large 
expansion in the dairy herd improvement work and in artificial breeding of 
dairy cattle. Stressing production of a larger percentage of the feed supplies 
for dairy herds has shown results. These and other improved dairy management 
practices have contributed to an increase in milk production per cow from 4,370 
pounds in 1953 to 4,900 in 1955. 

Dairy Herd Improvement.—The DHIA work has been expanded from 8.157 
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cows on test in April 1954 to 11,590 in April 1956. Eight DHIA organizations 
were in operation. Test supervisors—employed by the associations—tested herds, 
kept records, and advised dairymen on improved practices based on information 
provided by the DHIA records of their herds. The values and results of this 
Extension project is illustrated by the following State DHIA per cow records 
for the past three years. 

State DHIA Averages Per Cow 



Number 

of 

Pounds 

Percent 

Pounds 

Butter- 

Total 

Feed 

Value of 
Product 
Above 

Feed 
Cost 
Per 100 

Year 

Cows 

Milk 

Test 

Fat 

Cost 

Feed Cost 

Lbs. Milk 

1954-55 

8,274 

6,611 

4.5 

299 

$182 

$288 

$2.75 

1953-54 

6,905 

6,624 

4.5 

301 

$199 

$283 

$3.00 

1952-53 

7,143 

6,415 

4.5 

288 

$210 

$251 

$3.27 

The 

DHIA averages 

per cow 

for the 

last three 

years 

show an increase in 


number of cows in herds completing yearly records, an increase in production 
and a decrease in cost of producing each 100 pounds milk for the state as a 
whole. The feed cost of producing 100 pounds milk decreased from $3.27 in 
1952-53 to $3.00 in 1953-54 and to $2.75 in 1954-55. This meant 27 cent and 
25 cent decreases, respectively, for the past two years or a 52 cent decrease 
in two years. This is a reduction of 4 cents in the cost of producing a 
gallon of milk as a result of better breeding, feeding and management carried 
out by the DHIA herds of the state. 

Official Cow Testing .—The Extension Dairyman, as State Superintendent 
of Official Cow Testing, supervised the official production testing by which 
records are set up in the production programs of the purebred dairy cattle 
breed association. Herds of the Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein, Ayrshire and Brown 
Swiss breeds are represented in this program in Florida at this time. 

Breeding Program, —The artificial breeding program makes the service of 
bulls in the top two percent in the nation available to Florida dairymen and 
family cow owners in the areas with artificial breeding units. This program 
was started on an organized basis by the Agricultural Extension Service in 1948. 
It has grown yearly. There were 29,774 Florida dairy cows bred artificially 
in 1954 and 32,719 during 1955. 

Cows raised as a result of artificial breeding—on which there are DHIA 
records—averaged 7,282 pounds milk, 4.8 percent test, and 348 pounds butterfat 
per year. This is above the average of all DHIA cows and 49 percent above the 
estimated average of all cows kept for milk. 

Pasture and Feed Production. —A special study showed that on the average 
a Florida dairyman produced only about 25 percent of his total feed supply on 
his farm. These supplies included pasture forage and other feed crops. In 
contrast DHIA members produced 34 percent of their herds' needs. The study 
of 19 dairy farm records showed feed nutrients produced as pasture at a cost 
of 1.47 cents per pound. Records from these herds served as demonstrations 
in an effort to expand the production of pasture, silage, and other feed crops. 
The Florida Dairy Association cooperated by providing recognition for all who 
scored 75 percent or above in our Florida Dairy Pasture Contest during the 
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last three years. 


Four-H Dairy Club Work.— The 4-H dairy club work with 1,631 members, 
has included four production projects, a series of nine 4-H district dairy shows, 

and a state 4-H dairy show each year. 

Artificially-sired baby calves from south Florida dairy herds were placed 


with 4-H members in six north central Florida counties. 

Instruction and competition were provided in dairy cattle judging on a 
county, district, and state basis. The Florida team won the 1954 4-H Inter¬ 
national Dairy Cattle Judging Contest in Chicago in October 1954 and repre¬ 
sented the United States in the Caribbean Contest in Jamaica in February 
1955. Florida won this contest also. 


Summary of Results in Specific Projects 


195 U 1955 

Cows on DHIA test._. 10,023 11,483 

Cows on official breed test _ 1,645 1,843 

Bulls proved in DHIA.___. 54 38 

Cows bred through artificial breeding . 29,774 32,719 


Pasture, feed, and management analysis studies made _ 28 19 

Number 4-H members with dairy projects ___ 1,533 1,631 


Poultry Husbandry 

The gross farm income for chickens, eggs, broilers and turkeys totaled 
$33,624,000 in 1954 and $31,741,000 in 1955. Total production for these two 
years was 501 and 505 million eggs with average egg production increasing 
from 202 to 204 eggs per bird. Broiler production decreased from 11,736,000 
in 1954 to 9,389,000 in 1955. The number of turkeys produced decreased from 
192,000 in 1954 to 164,000 in 1955. During this two year period 30,810,000 
and 27,613,000 chicks were hatched respectively by the 85 and 69 hatcheries 
cooperating in the National Poultry Improvement Plan. Lower prices received 
for poultry products were largely responsible for the lower gross farm income. 

Major emphasis was placed on the efficient production and marketing of 
poultry products, the development of a poultry program for the farm family 
and extending 4-H poultry activities. 

Improvement was noted in the quality of chicks produced in the state as 
reflected in higher egg production and a greater rate of growth in broilers. 

Over 350 egg coolers are in use on commercial poultry farms. 

Florida National Egg-Laying Test .—The result from the 28th Test illus¬ 
trated the value of this program to the poultry industry o f the state by fur¬ 
nishing information on breeding stock and feeding and management practices. 
In the 28th test 5.1 pounds of feed were required to produce one dozen eggs 
while in the 29th test, 4.9 pounds were used. Two hundred thirty-four eggs 
were obtained per 100-pound bag of feed in the 28th test and 239 eggs per 

bag of feed in the 29th test. Mortality decreased from 11,0 percent to 8.0 
percent in these tests. 

The Florida Random Test. The test has been expanded to include - 11 
Florida cooperators who entered 50 randomized pullet chicks for testing pur- 
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poses. Results including 1 growth, mortality, egg production, feed consumption, 
prices and returns show considerable variation in the performance of different 

entries. Average production per pullet was 196.70 eggs ranging from 160.0 
eggs to 232.6 eggs. 

Poultry Institutes. The 13th and 14th Annual Poultry Institutes were held 
at Camp McQuarrie during August in 1954 and 1955. Programs covering 
all phases of the poultry industry were discussed by leaders of the industry. 

Poultrymen from all sections of the state were in attendance which totaled 
over 350 persons for each Institute. 

Associations and State Agencies .—The officers and members of the Florida 
Poultry and Egg Council, State Poultry Producers Association, Breeder and 
Hatchery Association, and Turkey Association have worked very closely with 
the poultry extension workers in developing a sound educational program. 
Meetings, schools, and clinics were held in connection with county poultry 
groups at which subject matter was presented. 

Two Nutrition Conferences were held in Gainesville at which poultry pro- 

grams were presented. Seventy-five to 100 feed dealers and producers attended 
these conferences. 

Poultry for U-H Members .—Three thousand boys and girls were enrolled 
in poultry projects in 1954 and this was increased to over 3700 in 1955. 
Twenty-five counties were represented in a special poultry demonstration pro¬ 
gram. The county, district and state poultry and egg shows and judging 
contests have expanded. The State 4-H Show included over 1200 birds and 
350 dozens of eggs during each year. 

This past year the high state poultry judging team competed in the National 
Contest in Chicago and this team placed second. One member of this team 
was high individual in the entire contest. 

Farm Forestry 

There are a little more than 9,000,000 acres of forest land on Florida 
farms. Most of this forest land is only partially productive. 

Cooperation .—In carrying on the Extension program for better farm for¬ 
estry, close cooperation was maintained with public and private agencies, such 
as U. S. Forest Service, State Forest Service, Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Program, Agricultural Experiment Stations, Forest Experiment 
Stations, Fish and Wildlife Service, Soil Conservation Service, Vocational Agri¬ 
cultural Teachers and many wood using industries. 

Fire Protection .—During the biennium county agents assisted 6,532 farmers 
in 57 counties in protecting their forests from fire. Such protection included 
both plowed fire lines and wide, improved pasture grass fire barriers. In 
addition six 4-H Club owned and managed forests, comprising a total of 1,670 
acres, are now serving as demonstrations in fire protection. 

Forest Planting .—Planting forest trees on farms continued as a major 
activity of the Extension forestry program. During the biennium 24,193,160 
slash pine seedlings were distributed by county agents to 3,939 farmers for 
planting on 35.580 acres of farm land. Slash pine seedlings—13,027,400— 
were furnished free to county agents by six Florida pulpmills and other wood 
using industries for distribution to fanners in 45 Florida counties. 
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In addition the Extension Forester’s office collected and distributed, free, 
to farmers and 4-H Club boys for demonstration p antings, 216,00 red cedar 
seeds, and 140,000 catalpa seeds. The cedar seeds were to estab ish Christmas 
tree plantings, and catalpa seeds for farm fence post production. 

Marketing .—A total of 1,210 farmers in 43 counties were assisted in mar¬ 
keting their forest products wisely for continuous production. 

Naval Stores (Gum Farming ).—Assistance was given 212 farmers in 17 
counties in working their trees for naval stores. Demonstrations in new and 
improved methods of chipping the trees, and using acid to stimulate gum flow 
were given, and the additional profits possible through gum farming were 
pointed out. 

Game , Fisk and Wildlife.— 5,518 farmers and 4-H Club members were assisted 
in conserving and developing game and wildlife on farms, including construc¬ 
tion and improving farm fish ponds. 

Four-H Forestry Projects .—The program for training farm boys in for¬ 
estry through 4-H Forestry Clubs was expanded during the biennium. During 
the annual 4-H short course held at the University, at 4-H summer camps and 
during club meetings in 45 counties, 2,214 4-H Club members received training 
in farm forestry. In addition, in six Florida counties, 4-H members own, or 
manage, according to sound forestry practices, six demonstration forests, com¬ 
prising a total of 1,670 acres of forest land. These demonstration forests 
serve as laboratories where the boys ‘ learn by doing”. Four-H Club members 
in 44 counties also planted a total of 604,000 pine seedlings on individual 
forestry projects. 


Marketing 

Extension marketing work was carried on during the biennium with growers 
of most major fann commodities in many different sections of the state. Con¬ 
siderable work has also been done on farm business training, including mar¬ 
keting, with youth groups. 

Youth Education in Marketing .—Cooperative Activity Contests were con¬ 
ducted among 4-H Clubs and F.F.A. Chapters of the state. The purpose was 
to teach farm youth about cooperative marketing and other aspects of farm 
business. The clubs and chapters participated as groups in the contests. 
Each year ten district winning 4-H Clubs and six winning F.F.A. Chapters 
received expense-paid trips as awards. The award money—about $3,000 per 
year—was furnished- by the Florida Council of Farmer Cooperatives which 
joins with the Extension Service in sponsoring these youth contests. 

Citrus .—Marketing assistance to citrus growers included the three day 
citrus marketing program at the annual “Citrus Institute” at Camp McQuarrie. 
The Institute was attended by about 400 citrus industry leaders and growers. 
Other examples of citrus marketing work are assisting many of the citrus 
marketing cooperatives, talks on citrus marketing at numerous grower and 
citrus industry meetings. 

Truck Crops .—During the second year of the biennium an additional full 
time Extension Vegetable Marketing Specialist worked with vegetable growers 
of the state. There was such a great interest on the part of growers in mar¬ 
keting agreements for tomatoes, celery, cucumbers, watermelons, avocadoes 
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and limes that all of the new specialist’s time was utilized during the year in 
holding meetings and hearings on these agreements. Agreements are now in 
effect on tomatoes, avocadoes and limes and work is continuing on the cucumber 
and watermelon agreements. 

Livestock arid Poultry .—Marketing assistance was given to livestock growers 
through the means of marketing talks at various cattlemen’s institutes, short 
courses and at local cattlemen’s meetings in various parts of the state. Market¬ 
ing assistance was given to poultry producers mostly by intimate work with 
the six local egg marketing cooperatives in the state as well as by marketing 
talks at many local poultrymen’s meetings and institutes. 

Dairy .—Dairymen in two important dairy sections of the state—Miami and 
Orlando—are trying to get Milk Marketing Agreements put into effect to re¬ 
place the state milk commission regulations which have been suspended. These 
two milk-producer groups have required a great deal of assistance in the way 
of advice, information, material and attendance at meetings to discuss the 
operation, advantages, and disadvantages of milk marketing agreements. 

Other Commodities and Activities .—Assistance on marketing problems was 
also given honey producers by means of much detailed work with their state¬ 
wide Florida Honey Marketing Cooperative. Producers of general crops, such 
as corn, were assisted through several local meetings to consider improved 
marketing and storing. Considerable time was spent in assembling and adapting 
marketing material for use by county agents and growers. 

Farm Management 

During most of this period more than one-half of the Farm Management 
Specialist’s time was devoted to teaching methods and techniques in Extension. 
Two scheduled courses were offered during one semester, a problems course 
during every term, and four scheduled courses in a special three-week summer 

school. 

The Specialist counseled with new leaders in the Farm and Home Develop¬ 
ment program and assisted in training workers for that program. 

Publications on economic outlook were prepared and distributed in the early 
part of each calendar year and supplemented at later relevant times. Outlook 
information was also disseminated by the press and radio. 

Information on Social Security and income tax was carried to agents and 
farm people by means of press, radio, and public meetings. A 24-page booklet 
on Social Security for farmers was compiled and distributed. Persona? assist¬ 
ance on this subject was given more than 2,500 families attending meetings 

conducted by the Specialist in twenty-two counties. 

Reports from the county offices give the following estimates of individuals 

assisted in the field of farm management during the period December 1, 1953 
to November 30, 1955: 

Personal contacts made ---- 

Outlook information given ----- 

Keeping and analyzing farm records - 

Developing over-all farm plans - 

Making adjustments in farm organization ... 

Developing supplemental sources of income 
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61,775 

23,179 

12,921 

5,784 

5,478 

7,850 










Obtaining and using credit ----- 4,839 

Selecting farms for rental or purchase ..-.. 2,579 

Obtaining, training and using farm labor —.—.. 864 

Legal aspects of the farm business —---- 976 

Income tax accounting -----. 3,408 

Days devoted to farm management.. 2,500 

4-H Club members enrolled in farm management projects 163 


Entomology 

Most of the work of the Extension Entomologist has been in cooperation 
with other specialists and in the 4-H Entomology program. 

In 1954, 91 boys and girls from 17 counties participated in the 4-H Ento¬ 
mology project. During 1955, the number increased to 199 in 28 counties. 
During the past two years, entomology has been taught at the Boys State 4-H 
Short Course and at several summer camps. 

In 1955, the Extension Entomologist cooperated with other specialists in 
11 area training meetings for county agents, in citrus, ornamentals, vegetables 
and field crops. During 1955, he participated in 20 dooryard clinics which 
included insect identification and control of pests of ornamentals, lawns, citrus 
and other fruits, etc. 

The Extension Entomologist has prepared or cooperated in the preparation 
of nine printed circulars and about twelve mimeographs on insect control. 
These have been made available to all counties. 

Radio talks, TV programs, radio tapes and newspaper stories have been 
prepared in cooperation with the Editorial Department. 

During 1955, a Roach Control Campaign was carried out in cooperation 
with a commercial company that supplied us with several visual aids. 

In 1954, insect control (including external parasites of livestock) was taught 
to 143,536 people in counties by agents and assistant agents. During 1955, 
the number was increased to 170,399. 

Agronomy 

Extension activities, in agronomy during the biennium, as in the past, con¬ 
sisted primarily of assembling, summarizing, interpreting, and bringing to the 
attention of the county agents, industry groups and others, who work with 
farm people. This included information on soil and crop management practices 
that would be of help to farmers in maintaining or improving soil fertility and 
increasing yields and improving the quality of their field crops and pastures. 

Work with County Agents .—Production guides for corn, cotton and peanuts 
were revised and published as Extension circulars. A 4-H Corn Project Guide 
for use by 4-H members in carrying out 4-H corn projects was prepared and pub¬ 
lished. The “Field Crops and Pastures Section” of the Florida County Agent 

Handbook was thoroughly revised in order to keep subject matter information 
as current as possible. 

Two-day tiaining conferences were heh in Sebring in December 1954 and 
at Gainesville and Quincy in January 1955 at which the latest agronomic re¬ 
search results were presented and discussed. County extension activities were 
planned at the meetings. Three similar training schools devoted entirelv to 
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discussion of agronomic information were held in DeFuniak Springs, Quincy, 
and Gainesville in January 1956. 

Demonstrations on chemical control of weeds were conducted. Materials 
were distributed to county agents for use in demonstrations of chemical weed 
control in peanuts and chemical sucker control of flue-cured tobacco. Outlines 
for 4-H method demonstrations were revised for compiling into a 4-H Method 
Handbook by the 4-H Department. 

Score cards for training 4-H judging teams were prepared for ear corn, seed 
oats, corn silage and grass hay, together with information on points to be con¬ 
sidered in scoring, and judging cards, including reasons for placement. A 
judging contest, in which teams from 17 counties judged field crops, beef cattle, 
dairy cattle, swine and poultry was staged as a part of the 1955 North Florida 
Fair. 

The project leaders assisted with approximately 40 county events each year. 

Work with Industry Groups .—The Floi’ida Seedsmen’s Association was 
assisted each year in planning and conducting their annual state-wide short 
course for seedsmen. 

Fertilizer recommendations previously adopted in cooperation with the 
Florida fertilizer industry were repeatedly brought to the attention of those 
interested in the fertilization of field crops and pastures. 

A program on management of pasture and livestock for fertilizer mixers 
and dealers was held in September 1955 in cooperation with officers of the 
Florida Agricultural Research Institute and the Experiment Station Depart¬ 
ment Heads. 

Through cooperation with county Cattlemen’s Associations in three groups 
of counties, the project leader helped plan the program and gave three lectures 

at each of the three Cattlemen’s Schools. 

Meetings of dealers in seed, fertilizer and pesticides were held in December 
of each year for the purpose of better acquainting them with research results 
and Extension recommendations for production of field crops and pastures. 

Distribution of Foundation Seed. —The project leaders solicited applications 
and distributed through the county agents’ offices, Experiment Station-produced 
foundation seed of Florispan and Dixie Runner peanuts, and Lee and Jackson 
soybeans. They also assisted new growers in obtaining foundation single-cross 

seed of Dixie IS corn. 

Summary of Activities and Results. —Crop yields are considered to be good 
guides to the effectiveness of Extension programs in crop production. Yields 
for a single year are less reliable than those for a longer period. Comparative 
yields for major field crops for the last two five-year periods are presented in 

the following table. 

Average Yields of Principal Field Crops Grown in Florida for the 

Last Two Five-Year Periods. 

Yield Per Acre % Increase During 

p rnn 1946-1950 1951-1955 Last 5-Year Period 


Corn, bushels .... 

11.7 

16.6 

42 

Cotton, pounds ... 

198 

273 

38 

Peanuts, pounds .-.. 

696 

923 

33 

Flue-cured tobacco, pounds 

1,017 

1,230 

21 

Oats, bushels .- - 

18.2 

27.8 

53 
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Vegetable Production 

The production of vegetables continues to be one of the more important 
agricultural industries of the state. The total acreage planted has continued 
to increase and during the season of 954-55 the value of crops marketed 
reached an all time high. Production and marketing costs have continued to 
increase. 

State Program .—Emphasis has been placed on assembling, evaluating, and 
disseminating research results of the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, U. S. D. A., and other public and private research agencies so that they 
might be effectively utilized. The proper usage of pesticides so as to comply 
with the Pure Food and Drug requirements has received specific emphasis. 
Special attention has also been given the timely assembling and dissemination 
of information on past and prospective planting and prices of major crops in 
an effort to assist industry to adjust acreages so that plentiful, but not ex¬ 
cessive, amounts of specific crops might be produced. Many methods were 
used in reaching growers with information concerning pesticides, herbicides, 
soil fumigation, plant nutrition, land management, irrigation, varieties, pre¬ 
cooling, grading, and other subjects dealing with the culture and handling of 
vegetables. More intensive emphasis was placed on the vegetable home garden 
program for youths and adults. 

County Programs .—Requests to agents for assistance with vegetable pro¬ 
duction and handling problems continue to increase with more than 3,500 indi¬ 
viduals requesting assistance. More than 7,000 boys and girls are engaged in 
4-H vegetable projects. 

A six-phased program was used to service these increased requests. The 
activities included (1) four training programs for county agents; (2) holding 
more than 20 meetings annually in key vegetable producing areas; (3) assisting 
and encouraging the holding of 10 annual field days at the laboratories or sta¬ 
tions conducting vegetable research; (4) assisting with short courses for seeds¬ 
men and handlers of vegetables held on the University Campus; (5) preparing 
publications including five production guides, a pesticide manual, 4-H Vegetable 
Handbook, 4-H Record Book, mimeographed ** Vegetarians,’ * a news letter for 
guidance of county agents, and “Vegegrams,” a grower letter prepared for 

county agent usage; and (6) presenting information through the press, radio, 
and television. 

Vegetable Merchandising 

Retail Training Course . -The retail raining is available to all Florida pro¬ 
duce^ handlers that desire if. It consists of instruction and demonstrations on 
the importance of proper care and handling of fresh perishable products for 
the maintenance of quality and condition. It also includes the skills and tech- 
nique& >un best for com itioning, training, and preparing produce for display. 
The principle involved in “Building displays that sell,” is an important phase. 

Also covered aie instructions in good business procedures for retailing, along 
with what good management involves. 

Individual stores are visited during open operating hours for on-the-spot 
recommendation and assistance with local problems. Definite improvements in 
handling and management have resulted from this approach. 
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Current Market SituatioTis .—Production trends and market conditions are 
followed daily so that advance notice may be sent out to inform consumers and 
to create a retail price level favorable to the supply situation. 

Special Feature Promotions for Peak Production. —During periods of rapid 
supply increases and F.O.B. price decreases, retail prices usually change very 
slowly. A bottle-neck at retail is created by relatively non-flexible prices which 
prevent the operational performance of the law of supply and demand. 

Advance information goes out ahead of peak production periods requesting 
retailers throughout the south to promote the item increasing in supply and sell 
it as a special feature or a good buy. Consumers are also notified that “good 
buys” are coming in that commodity. 

Such a special feature promotion was scheduled in the spring of 1955 for 
cabbage. Supplies were increasing; F.O.B. price was decreasing. During the 
two weeks necessary to conduct a special feature program, cabbage supplies 
increased 14 percent or 133 cars. F.O.B. price increased 52^ per fifty-pound 
bag, for 531,000 bags shipped. The price increase to farmers alone on this 
volume amounted to about $276,000—not to mention the fact that markets for 
the additional movements may not have been available without the special 
merchandising plan. 

On another special feature promotion during April 1954 on Pascal Celery, 
Florida food stores were asked to feature and promote celery the week of 
April 12-18, and at the same time consumers were informed that “now is the 
time to buy”. Below are listed the advertising schedules and purchase changes 
for celery from some of the Florida retail food organizations: 



REGULAR 


SPECIAL 




STORE 

FEATURE AND 


REGULAR 


ACTIVITY 


PROMOTION 

STORE ACTIVITY 

Number of 
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Citrus 

The University of Florida faces an ever-increasing obligation to growers 
with their production problems. The citriculturist is responsible for grower 
education and the dissemination of current information on citrus production. 
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Citrus Advisory Committee.— The citriculturist heads this group of state 
staff members and citrus county agents whose responsibility it is to develop and 
implement an Extension program that will give Florida growers the results 
of all research and grower-developed practices, translated in lay terms and 
presented through research or method demonstrations. This committee met on 

six occasions for a total of 12 days of program planning. 

County Agent Training. —Many county agents are not trained horticulturists. 
To help agents render technical advice and assistance to their growers, the 
citriculturist constantly trains and aids county agents. He does this in several 
ways: 

1. Establishment of special courses at the University. During the biennium 
HE-650, “Projects in Citrus Production/' (4 projects, 3 semester hours 
credit per project) was added to the official schedule of courses. Cur¬ 
rently 22 agents and assistants are registered in this course. 

2. Five annual training meetings were held. 

3. Three special or emergency training meetings were conducted, such as 
the MedfTy Training Meeting held in Miami on June 7 and 8. 

4. Three hundred ninety two individual contacts were made. 

Program Development and Projection for Growers. —Individual contacts, 
meetings, and mass media were used in the Extension program. To disseminate 
factual and technical information, we have set up: 

1. Citrus Institutes: 

We worked closely with county agents, county advisory committees and 
other local and statewide groups to develop a timely pi’ogram of special 
interest to growers. We contacted all speakers, laid out the program, and 
assisted the local committee in publicizing the institute. Approximately 2,000 
growers and industry representatives attended one or more of these six 
annual institutes. 

2. Horticultural Clinics: 

We used the clinic principally in connection with dooryard growers. It 
was necessary to gather many specimens of deficiencies, diseases, and insects 
which were displayed and explained to the small-scale growers. At the same 
time growers brought specimens for identification and presented their indi¬ 
vidual problems. Some 5,000 individuals were contacted and assisted through 
a series of clinics. 

3. Schools: 

In view of the great amount of technical background required for the 
most successful production of citrus, the University through the Citriculturist 
has innovated citrus schools—-teaching, in classroom fashion, the basic funda¬ 
mentals underlying the science of citrus culture. During the biennium we 
held 4 such schools with an average attendance of 200 growers per school. 

4. Demonstrations and Tours: 

Through our county agents we sponsored and conducted the following 
tours: 

a. 23 growers tours to Sta:e and Federal experimental p ots. 

b. 30 county tours (usually within the home county) to observe result 
demonstrations that growers are conducting. 
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Assisting Industry Groups .—During the biennium we assisted 30 organized 
groups, such as the State Horticultural Society, with program development and 
cooperated in various other ways. 


Fairs and Exhibits .—The citriculturist was called on to help plan and in 
some instances to help build exhibits in 12 county fairs. In addition, he judged 
14 horticultural exhibits. 


Youth Work .—A guide was written for the National Council of Boy Scouts 

of America for a merit badge in citrus and assistance was given in merit 
examinations. 

The citriculturist spoke at the state Vocational Agriculture convention 
program each year. He spoke to local FFA chapters on four occasions. 

During 1955 our Advisory Committee developed a 4-H Club citrus program. 
This was the first time the Extension Service had attempted a youth program 
in citrus. The objective is to equip boys to go into the industry or to pursue 
more technical training at the University. 

Public Relations .—During the biennium we handled about 25 foreign visitors 
and made itineraries for two county agents from California who spent two or 
more weeks touring our industry. Approximately 40 letters were answered 
weekly, in addition to bulletins and other literature mailed routinely. 


Citrus Grove Management 

There were 193 completed grove records in 1953-54 and 202 in 1954-55. 
Operating cost per acre in 1953-54 was eight percent higher than the previous 
season on groves 10 years of age and older. This cost was $202.83 in 1954-55, 
which was 10 percent higher than in 1953-54. The 1953-54 cost was highest of 
these records up to that time at $184.00 per acre. The average yield in 1953-54 
was 447 boxes. This was 92 boxes or 26 percent more than the second highest 
season of 1951-52. 

Twenty-six magazine articles were prepared and published in a like number 
of issues of citrus magazines. Six publications and 33 different sheets of data 
were published. Five forms were issued for expediting the presentation and 
tabulation of data. A total of 76 different publications and forms were issued, 
representing 17,265 copies and a total of 156,265 pages of material. 


Soil and Water Conservation 

On November 1, 1954, an Assistant Soil Conservationist was appointed to 
serve as project leader in soil and water conservation wox^k. 

Organization *—The Director of the Florida Agricultural Extension Service 
serves as Administrator to the State Soil Conservation Board and is responsible 
for administering the State Soil Conservation Districts Act. The Extension 
Soil Conservationist assists with the educational work with districts at the 
state level. County Extension agents assume a similar responsibility at the 

county level. 

County agricultural agents serve as secretaries to 46 of the 59 soil conserva¬ 
tion districts now organized in Florida. Educational work in the districts is 
carried on by the county Extension agents and in cooperation with many county, 

state, and federal agencies. 
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At the beginning of the biennium there were 57 soil conservation districts. 
On June 30, 1955, there were 59 districts. In practically all cases, district 
boundaries coincide with county lines. Presently, only five counties in Florida— 
Monroe, Dade, Gollier, Broward, and Palm Beach are not included in districts. 

Activities .—County Extension workers spent 1,100 days and attended 1,402 
meetings in cooperative work with the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva¬ 
tion Program Committee, Soil Conservation Service, and Soil Conservation Dis¬ 
tricts. They assisted 22,943 individuals with soil and water conservation 


management, 6,609 with forestry problems, and 3,017 with wildlife management. 
Training in soil and water conservation was given to 5,559 4-H Club members. 
Of this number, 213 members in 27 counties completed projects involving 3,958 


acres. 

A mimeographed Soil and Water Conservation Record was prepared to be 
used in carrying out Florida 4-H Club soil and water conservation projects. 

Most rural adults and youths and many of the urban people would benefit 
from information and training in soil and water conservation. To reach the 
largest number of people the land appreciation school and associated judging 
contest were provided. The Extension Conservationist attended the 4th National 
Land Judging Contest held in Oklahoma City in April of 1955 and subsequently 
adapted the material used there to the extremely variable conditions in Florida. 
Presently this approach is being used to further the soil and water conservation 
programs. 


Ornamental Horticulture 

During the biennium the Ornamental Horticulturists held 248 horticultural 
clinics and meetings with industry groups, Home Demonstration Clubs, 4-H 
Clubs and other groups with approximately 11,317 persons attending. The staff 
also made 433 direct contacts with commercial nurserymen, florists and growers, 
and home owners to assist them with specific ornamental horticultural problems. 
They supplied 83 requests for information to county extension offices. 

The first and second Annual Chrysanthemum Growers Short Courses were 
held. Over 100 persons attended each. More than 185 persons attended the First 
Annual Nurserymen and Growers Short Course. Three 8-week Garden Schools 
were organized and conducted by the staff and local county offices with some 500 
people registered for the courses. 

Forty-five bulletins, circulars and mimeographs were released. The staff 
also produced one movie, and prepared and presented 84 radio talks, tapes, TV 
shows and news articles. 

The favorable reception of the short courses and garden schools has led 
the staff to formulate plans to expand this phase of the ornamental program. 


Agricultural Engineering 

Approximately 4,000 rural families in Florida received electricity during 
the period oi t ■ n port, i nis ( rings the number of electrified farms in the 
state to 51,000 or about 90 percent of the total. 

Far in Elect7'ificatio7i .—The program in Farm Electrification was planned to 
meet the needs of all Florida farmers and other rural people in the field of 
electrification. Proper wiring and proper lighting have been emphasized. 

no 



The specialist prepared Circular 135 entitled “A Good Reading Lamp”, and 
organized good reading lamp contests at Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Short Courses. 

More than 20 copies of publicatioi s in the 4-H electric program were dis- 
tributed to county Extension workers. 

Negro 4-H members were taught at the Wildlife Camp, Negro Short Course, 
and at county meetings. 

With a laige number of farms in the state receiving electricity, considerable 
emphasis has been given to the promotion of economical farm and home elec¬ 
trical uses. Poultry-Electric contests were organized for 4-H Boys and for 
4-H Girls. These encouraged the use of electricity in brooding chicks. 

Twenty power suppliers donated 284 infra-red brooders and reading lamp 
kits for use by 4-H members in 50 Florida counties. More than 27,000 chicks 
have been brooded by 4-H members using the equipment donated. 

During the biennium, county Extension workers assisted more than 10,800 
people with problems concerning electricity. 

Safety .—The 4-H Safety Program was given special emphasis. In coopera¬ 
tion with the Health Education Specialist, a new 4-H safety record book was 
prepared and distributed. Also 2,000 copies of commercial literature concerning 
safety were obtained for county Extension workers. 

Safety courses were taught at 4-H Boys' Short Course, at electric co-op 
annual meetings, and at county training meetings. Safety was emphasized by 
the specialist on two TV programs. 

Each week during the summer 500 4-H boys and girls were taught water 
safety at the five 4-H camps. They also received traffic instruction by a member 
of the State Highway Patrol. At Wildlife Camp and at two tractor maintenance 
clinics, 175 agents and 4-H boys received training in safety. 

During the biennium more than 28,000 4-H members received training in 
safety. 

Farm Structures .—The Farm Structures Program includes three phases— 
farm service buildings, farm housing, and the Florida Farm Building Plan 
Service. 

During the biennium 45 plans were developed. Of these, 35 were special 
plans for particular buildings such as county livestock pavilions, county agri-" 
cultural office buildings, buildings for the various 4-H Club Camps in the 
state, etc. 

As a part of the Farm Building Plan Service which was conducted in 
cooperation with the USDA Regional Plans Service Exchange, over 7,000 sheets 
of dwelling and farm building plans were distributed in response to written 
requests. 

During the period covered by this report over 84,473 farm people were 
assisted in Florida either by direct contact or other means such as demonstra¬ 
tions, lectures, etc. 

Farm Machinery .—Four farm machinery shows were held during the bien¬ 
nium. Two of these were held in North Florida and two in Central Florida 

Various phases of farm machinery were discussed at numerous county agent 
meetings and at many farmer meetings. 

During the biennium a total of more than 21,000 contacts were made with 
farmers relating to their farm machinery problems, either by direct contact or 

through meetings. 
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Irrigation .—During the biennium the specialist made approximately 75 
visits into some 25 counties to work with agents and farmers on specific irriga¬ 
tion problems. 

Eight irrigation clinics were he d and irrigation discussed at ten farmer 
meetings. 

4-H Tractor Program .—The 4-H Tractor Program has progressed rapidly 
during the biennium. Participation has increased from 16 counties to 40 at the 
present time. 

Four state-wide leader training clinics have been held at which over 200 
adult and junior leaders have been trained. 

Sixty five county, 20 district, and two state 4-H Tractor Operators' Contests 
have been held with approximately 850 boys participating in these contests. 

Apiculture 

The honey crop in Florida in 1954 was 17,612,000 pounds and dropped to 
14,756,00 pounds in 1955. The decrease in honey crop was due to cold and 
drouth. The honey crop was produced by over 200,000 colonies during the past 
two years. 

4-H Club Camp Apiary Activities .—Two additional apiaries of 12 colonies 
each were established and two apiary buildings were equipped at the New 4-H 
Camp and at Camp Timpoochee. Several thousand pounds more honey should 
be produced each year, at the Camps. The buildings provide complete laboratories 
at key points in the state to teach beekeeping. 

The total number of colonies operated by 4-H members as projects in 1955 
was 900. 

Field Activities in Marketing and Production .—The Apiculturist attends the 
business meetings of the Florida Honey Cooperative as a member of the Advisory 
Board. He promoted 24 beekeeping exhibits from 18 counties at State and 
district fairs. Seventeen marketing meetings were held and 25 district beekeepers 
association meetings attended. Nineteen newsletters were sent out to 725 
beekeepers and agents in 1954 and 1955. The Extension Apiculturist assisted 
4,637 beekeepers, honey packers and other individuals with information relative 
to their problems in the field of beekeeping during 1954-55. 

Farm and Home Development 

As an educational method employed by the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, the purpose of farm and home development is to teach the principles 
of management of farm and family resources. 

Subject-Matter Specialists from the Agricultural and Home Demonstration 
staffs were assigned the join responsibility to act as project leaders for Farm 
and Home Development. State staff members from both phases of work served 
on the State Farm and Home Development Advisory Committee. 

Because the coordination of the farm home with the farm business was new 
to many Extension personnel, the major work of project leaders was the prepara¬ 
tion of teaching materials and the training of personnel in the farm and home 
r 1 < nt method. As a result, all counties except three have at least one 

member of the staff who had some formal in-service training. 

Since the initiation of the farm and home development method in November 
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1954, statistics on cooperating families show that 190 families have participated. 
Of these families, substantial progress was made by 155 in setting goals; by 
146 in inventorying resources; by 155 in analyzing present family operations; 
by 147 in analyzing present family living situations; by 86 in inventorying farm 
buildings; by 90 in improving farm machinery and equipment; by improving 
farm operations with (1) farmstead arrangement, 76; (2) house, 85; (3) equip¬ 
ment and furnishings, 93; and (4) food supply, 124. In 117 families, the children 
participated in the development o: the farm and home plan. In 95 families there 
were 4-H Club members whose project activities directly supported the family's 
farm and home plan. 

Negro Work 

Work with Negro families has been incorporated in this report. Negro 
County Agents are in 10 counties, and Negro home demonstration agents in 12 
counties where Negro populations are heaviest. These agents work on programs 
designed to be of special benefit to Negroes. 

Two Negro district agents are employed, one for men agents and the other 
for women agents. These district agents have offices at Florida A&M University, 
Tallahassee. In addition, Negro programs are serviced by the Specialist and 
Administrative Extension staff at the University of Florida and Florida State 
University. 

In 1955 a total of 6,287 Negro families were assisted by the Negro extension 
programs and 7,694 Ncgi’o boys and girls were enrolled in 4-H club work. 

Home Demonstration Work 

The State Home Demonstration office developed and guided an integrated 
educational family and community life program for women and 4-H Club girls. 
The importance of families working together as units in solving their economic, 
technical and human relations problems was emphasized. 

The state office of home demonstration work functions as both a division of 
the Agricultural Extension Service, University of Florida, and the Home Demon¬ 
stration Extension Department of the Florida State University. 

The State Home Demonstration Agent, under the guidance of the Director 
of the Florida Agricultural Extension Service, coordinates and supervises this 
program, both white and Negro. 

Employed in state and the 52 county offices are 105 professional home dem¬ 
onstration workers. Of this total 52 are home demonstration agents, 24 are 
assistant home demonstration agents, one agent works with the Seminole Indians 
in the Everglades, 12 are Negro home demonstration agents, 10 work as subject 
matter specialists, 4 serve as district agents, and one is assistant to the State 

Home Demonstration Agent in the training program. 

Appropriations were granted for five additional home demonstration agents 
in Okaloosa. DeSoto. Lafayette, and Hamilton Counties and on the Seminole 

' Jr W 

Indian reservation. Six new positions for assistant agents were opened in 
Dade, Pasco, Hillsborough, Manatee, Jackson, and Leon Counties. There was an 
increase of $164,368.74 through county appropriating boards. This included 
salarv increases, clerical assistance and funds for *>pi■ rating expenses. 

m 

Person nr l Training .—Since its beginning in July, 1954, these are the accom- 
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plishments in the pre-service and in-service personnel training program: (1) the 
undergraduate curriculum in home demonstration education was established in 
the School of Home Economics, Florida State University. Fifteen undergraduates 
and 2 graduate students completed home demonstration education courses; (2) a 
coordinated plan for long-time and short-time pre-service training for prospective 
home demonstration agents was developed; (3) Twenty-one home economists 
took the pre-service training course before being appointed as home demonstra¬ 
tion agents. 

The Assistant in the Training Program also helped to coordinate the in- 
service training program for State and county personnel. In-service training 
for county home demonstration agents was conducted with the help of Federal 
Extension Service personnel, State agent, district agents, specialists, 4-H Club 
agents, and faculty members of Florida State University and the University 
of Florida. 

A total of thirty-four home demonstration agents attended summer schools 
in Florida, three attended regional Extension summer schools, one attended 
a special six weeks session on human relations, and two State Staff members 
completed their work for a Master’s degree. 

Activities and Accomplishments ,—At the end of this biennium 13,185 women 
were enrolled in 526 white and Negro home demonstrations clubs, and 20,801 
girls were enrolled in 792 4-H clubs. These clubs met regularly at least once 
a month. There were 33,986 girls and women actively participating in a program 
which the women and girls planned with the counsel of home demonstration 
agents. Approximately 59,799 individuals not in organized clubs received timely 
information through mass media, contacts with club members and agents. 

The home demonstration program in Florida served urban as well as rural 
people. Each year during the biennium approximately 52,500 urban families 
were assisted in making some changes in their homemaking practices. In 1955 
there were 4-H Club girls from 20,801 urban homes. 

In 1955 leadership development reached a high of 6,737 with 4,303 home 
demonstration leaders and 2,434 4-H Club leaders. For young men’s and 
women’s work 51 leaders volunteered. Training meetings for all leaders totaled 
1,988 with an attendance of 53,809. Of this grand total, 33,863 home demon¬ 
stration leaders received training at 1,009 meetings. Four-H leaders numbering 
19,758 attended 958 training meetings. One hundred eighty-eight leaders for 
young men and women’s work attended 21 meetings. These trained leaders held 
4,093 meetings which were attended by 71,009 people. 

Girls' U-H Club Work .—At the close of the biennium 20,801 4-H Club girls 
carried a total of 54,569 projects in which they developed skills in home economics 
and agriculture. By participating in 4-H Club activities the girls grew in leader¬ 
ship and ability to get along with others. 

Thirty-six county councils served as advisory committees to their county 
home demonstration agents. The State Girls’ 4-H Club Council, composed ot 
two representatives from each county council, helped to plan the State Girls’ 
4-H Short Course, State 4-H Club exhibit and State 4-H Club Day at the Florida 

State Fair, and served as an advisory committee in planning other State 4-H 
events. 

Each year some 600 4-H Club girls, their leaders, and agents attended the 
State Girls’ 4-H Short Course at Florida State University. The week’s program 
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provides leadership opportunities for the girls. 

Four district 4-H camps and two county camps provided camping experiences 
for 4,631 4-H Club girls. 

Two girls were selected to attend the National 4-H Club Camp in Washington 
each year of the biennium. Trips to the National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago 
and to the American Youth Foundation Leadership Training Camp at Shelby, 
Michigan, were awarded to total of 21 4-H Club girls. 

Program Projection .—During the fall of 1955, ten counties began program 
projection analysis in order to institute a better county agricultural Extension 
program. Program projection involved the collection, organization, and analysis 
of the many facts affecting the situation in which people live and the develop¬ 
ment of a program of extension education to help solve priority problems. More 
than 10 percent of the counties participated. More than two-thirds of the 
remaining counties have made initial steps in program projection. 

Editorial and Visual Aids.—The assistant editor and visual aids specialist 
worked for effective and efficient communications in reaching both rural and 
urban homemakers with home-economics information. 

Through 12,361 news and feature releases, 1020 news pictures, 2405 radio 
broadcasts, and 159 television programs the story of Home Demonstration Work 
has been carried to the public. Home demonstration pictorials reached an all- 
time total of 36 full and double-page features. The State Home Demonstration 
office distributed 466,601 bulletins. Six new bulletins and leaflets were prepared 
and published. 

Home demonstration clubs sponsored 221 rural libraries. Five 4-H Club 
camp libraries served 18,701 readers. 

The fh*st State in-service training workshop for home demonstration agents 
in audio-visual techniques and materials featured individual instruction in 
operating motion picture and filmstrip projectors, in opaque projection, in 
filming still and motion pictures, in dry mounting, in tape recording, in plan¬ 
ning and designing exhibits, and in evaluating films and filmstrips. Home 
demonsti'ation and 4-H club members have studied news writing and reporting 
techniques in 30 county information workshops. 

Clothing and Textiles .—The main objective of the clothing and textiles pro¬ 
gram was to develop standards in clothing that will improve the health, comfort 
and appearance of each family member, as well as to give poise and satisfaction 
for better and happier living within the family budget. 

In 1955 as a result of an in-service training program on household textiles 
and home management conducted jointly by the clothing, home improvement, and 
home marketing specialists, 24 counties had meetings with emphasis on new 
fabrics, their selection and care. 

In 1954 there were 110 leader training meetings for women and 81 for girls. 
In 1955 there were 120 training meetings for women leaders and 90 for girls in 
50 counties reporting. The number of clothing leaders trained in 1954 and 1955 

totaled 3,517. 

In 1954-1955, 56,173 families received help with clothing problems. Of these 
families, more than 1,167 homemakers were assisted for the first time. During 
the biennium, 2,056 white women and 352 negro women have appeared in dress 
revues before home demonstration groups, civic organizations, and other or¬ 
ganizations. 
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Food Conservation .—Newer developments in the freezing and canning of foods 
were of first importance in the 1954-55 period. Due to the rising number of 
home freezers in use in the State, increasing emphasis and training was given 

on the freezing of foods. 

During the biennium, 2,335,789 pints of food were canned and 2,848,138 
pounds of food frozen. Home demonstration clubs had 9,023 food preservation 

demonstrators and 1,269 food preservation chairmen. 

The specialist assisted the county home demonstration agents in getting 
freezing and canning information to the people through in-service training 
meetings for agents and through assisting agents in training local leaders. 
Assistance was also given through mass media and through printed material to 
aid agents in teaching. A total of 4,266 method demonstrations were given by 

agents and specialist on food conservation. 

During the past year a series of demonstrations on freezing of meat, poultry, 
and fish was begun in cooperation with agricultural specialists. This cooperative 
work was carried on in four counties with an attendance of 137. 

Food and Nutrition .—The food and nutrition program served to improve 
the food habits of the total population, extending beyond the organized groups 
through the use of press, radio, television and meetings open to the general 
public. 

Emphasis was on weight control and food for older people. These are real 
problems because of Florida’s large segment of retired and aging population. 

During 1954-56, the following activities with families were reported: 44,062 
serving mproved meals, 36,001 producing food at home, 37,806 using consumer 
education, 22,248 preparing food for children, 11,541 feeding older folks, and 
13,950 controlling weight. 

Food Production .—Emphasis on the food production phase of the family food 
program was placed on producing a variety of foods to meet nutritional needs. 
Where practical, families were encouraged to supplement the home food supply. 

In accordance with this emphasis, reports for 1954 and 1955 show that 
34,238 families were assisted by home demonstration agents in planning and 
producing their home food supply. 

Health Education and Recreation .—Major points of emphasis in this program 
were focused on overcoming the lack of information and the complacency con¬ 
cerning health. Specific areas emphasized were health problems of older people, 
weight control and mental health. Health education was included in all Exten¬ 
sion activities. 

Agents reported that 1575 club health programs were held. 

Four-H health education work increased with 15,225 4-H Club members 
receiving definite training in health, first aid, good grooming and personality 
improvement. Nine thousand and thirty-six had physical examinations. Seven 
thousand and eighty-eight enrolled in health improvement projects. 

Cooperation with health agencies was an important part of the health 
education program. One of the specialist’s responsibilities was to bring the 
services and facilities of health organizations and agencies to the attention of 
people. 

Recreation was an important part of 4-H rally and achievement days, State 
4-H Short Course and 4-H camps. Four area recreation leadership training 
meetings were held. At two of these meetings 295 white 4-H Club members and 
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leaders were trained. At the other two meetings, 310 Negro 4-H Club members 
and leaders received training. 

As a means of raising the standards of crafts taught at 4-H camps, the first 
phase of a five year program for improving camp crafts was begun. Approxi¬ 
mately 3000 4-H Club members participated. 

Home Improvement ,—The home improvement program helped Florida fami¬ 
lies to have comfortable, convenient, well-managed and beautiful homes; to make 
use of income, time and abilities to meet the needs and wants of family members; 
to maintain desirable family relationships; and to take advantage of religious, 
educational and recreational opportunities. 

A majority of the requests for assistance were in the field of housing, house 
furnishings, family living and human relations. 

Extension agents spent 11,323 days in home improvement work, which was 
163 more days than reported in the previous biennium. During this period, 
agents contacted individually or through meetings, a total of 296,979 persons, 
68,310 more than were contacted before. Of this group, 187,988 families or 
individuals were assisted with the adoption of recommended practices in housing, 
home furnishings, yard beautification, management, and family life. This was 
87,473 more than the agents reported in 1953-1954. 

Voluntary leaders numbering 6916 were trained in 382 meetings and assisted 
with county home improvement programs. More than 43,000 home improvement 
projects were carried by 4-H Club members. This shows increase of approxi¬ 
mately 1500 over the previous biennium. 

Home Industries and Marketing .—The home industries and marketing program 
assisted individuals and families with increasing or extending their income by 
obtaining and using consumer information, by producing and marketing quality 
products at home, and by moi*e satisfactorily managing their time, energy, 
money and other resources. 

Approximately 9000 persons other than Extension Service personnel were 
contacted by the specialist. The specialist assisted the agents with training 1,384 
leaders. These leaders held 4,484 meetings which were attended by approximately 
58,000 adults and 4-H Club girls. 

Some of the accomplishments reported by agents in the home industries and 
marketing program are: 561 families assisted with development of supplemental 
sources of income, 1,662 families improved quality of products sold, 33,943 
families were given consumer information on agricultural products, 9,704 fami¬ 
lies asked for information on financial planning, 14,986 persons were assisted 
with practices incident to the production of arts and crafts, 15,973 4-H Club 
members received definite training in money management. Club members re¬ 
ported selling $1,501,279.88 worth of home produced products during 1954 and 
1955. 

Foreign Visitors 

The Extension Service assumed the direct responsibility of training foi'eign 
visitors in Extension methods. 

During the biennium, state and county staff members devoted considerable 
time to the training of 162 foreign visitors representing 18 countries. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND ALLIED ARTS 


To the President of the University: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report for the College of 
Architecture and Allied Arts covering the biennium ending June 30, 1956. 

The College is concerned with one of the most basic and fundamental neces¬ 
sities of mankind. Through the work of the architect, the builder, the planner, 
and the artist, man gives substance and permanence to his ideas and ideals, and 
shelter to all his diverse activities. 

More particularly, the College of Architecture and Allied Arts is dedicated 
10 the challenging task of building Florida. Construction has become Florida’s 
largest production field. With a volume of well over a billion dollars a year, 
construction in Florida ranks above tourism and above agriculture in the expand¬ 
ing economy of our State. And building, which accounts for some 90 per cent 
of Florida’s construction, is one of the primary interests of the College of Archi¬ 
tecture and Allied Arts. 

Proud as we have right to be of the departments which comprise the College, 
and concerned as we must be for their individual welfare, the fact remains that 
it is the total College with its related programs of teaching, research, and 
service in the arts, that gives this unit of the University its particular strength 
and relevance. Here, as nowhere else in the South, a great center of the creative 
and cultural arts is being developed. And here, as perhaps nowhere else in the 
Nation, the nucleus of a great school of building arts and sciences is to be found. 

In the various fields, 213 degrees have been awarded during the biennium: 
199 bachelor’s degrees and 14 master’s degrees. In February 1955, enrollment 
in the College reached an all-time high of 2,297 course registrations. 

This report outlines the manner in which the units of the College of Archi¬ 
tecture and Allied Arts are performing their teaching, research, and service 

functions, describes some of the problems which the College faces, and suggests 
some of the prospects for the future. 

Department of Architecture 

It was pointed out in the last biennial report that the Department of Archi¬ 
tecture had developed into one of the largest units in the University, and it 
was lecommended that the work be divided into three departments: Architecture, 
Building Construction, and Community Planning. This change met with Board 
of Control approval and became effective July 1, 1955. As presently constituted, 
the Department offers undergraduate degree programs in Architecture, Interior 
Design, and Landscape Architecture, and a graduate program in Architecture. 

Since its establishment in 1925, the Department has played a leading role in 
the development of architectural education in this country. It was here that 
the idea of teaching architecture not as a series of separate and unrelated 
subjects but as a unified and correlated whole was first put into general prac¬ 
tice. It was here, as the AIA Survey Commission has noted, that we first 
conducted all the usual piofessional subjects of the upper i bree years entirely 
by means of a series of carefully integrated projects developed under tutorial 
guidance.” 
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'k® al * new an< * challenging ideas, the integrated project approach to 
piofessional education has been ;he subject of controversy, both on and off the 

campus. But if the validity of an idea can be measured by its influence, there 
can be little doubt of the success of the pioneering educational efforts at Florida. 
From this country and from abroad, architects and teachers in ever-increasing 
numbers are coming to learn at first-hand more about the philosophy and methods 
which have been under development at Florida for a quarter of a century. 
And from one end of the country to the other the old idea of compartmented 
teaching has been gradually giving way to a new and unified approach. 
Curricula 

As suggested in the last biennial report, the lower division program in science 

and mathematics has been strengthened, and an augumented counseling program 

in the lower division has served to guide into other fields many students formerly 

unable to meet the requirements for admission to the upper division. The 

Department has maintained its accreditation by the National Architectural 

Accrediting Board, and the curriculum in Architecture is one of 46 accredited 
programs in the entire country. 

Despite heavy teaching loads, it has been possible to continue a modest pro- 
giam of adult education. In cooperation with the General Extension Division 
of Florida, two five-day regional short courses for Building Officials have been 
conducted, and a short course in landscape design for the Florida Federation of 
Garden Clubs has been inaugurated. A new lecture series for adults, Housing 
3 our Family , has been offered in Gainesville during the past semester. 

Through the cooperation of various professional groups, our teaching pro¬ 
grams have been enriched throughout the biennium by a comprehensive program 
of lectures by visiting architects, builders, manufacturers, and others. 

Faculty 

The faculty continues to be active at state, regional, and national levels 
in the work of professional organizations and, to the extent permitted by heavy 
teaching schedules, to be active in professional practice. Several members of 
the faculty are pursuing programs of advanced study, and three have been 
awarded advanced degrees during the biennium. 

The last biennial report drew attention to the critical shortage of teachers 
and to the low salary scales in effect at Florida. During the past five years 
in Architecture, Building Construction, and Community Planning we have lost 
30 members of the teaching staff: 11 to other institutions and agencies at greatly 
increased salaries, 11 to professional practice, 5 by leaves of absence, 2 by death, 
and 1 by retirement. The percentage of the staff lost by years has been as 
follows: 1951, 32 per cent; 1952, 29 per cent; 1953, 13 per cent; 1954, 7 per cent; 
and 1955, 34 per cent. 

These continuing high losses—15 per cent a year would not be considered 
excessive—not only produce an unstable situation but also make it virtually 
impossible to build a faculty of dedicated career teachers. The problem which 
faces us is not one of being able to hire a new faculty every few years. Rather 
the problem is one of being able to hold together the members of an important 
professional group. The problem is not one of adequate salaries for new positions. 
Rather the problem is one of major salary adjustments for an entire faculty. 

Amons: the 41 institutions included in a study of average salaries in schools 
of architecture during 1955-56, in all but one instructional rank Florida stands 
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in the lowest quarter. The average salary of professors in architecture at 
Florida would need to be increased by $4,800 to bring the average to the top of 
the range, and by $1,900 to bring it to the middle of the range. The average 
salary of associate professors would need to be increased by $2,900 to bring it 
to the top of the range, and by $1,100 to bring it to the middle. The average 
salary of assistant professors would need to be increased by $1,200 to bring it 
to the top of the range, and by $300 to bring it to the middle. And the average 
salary of instructors would need to be increased by $1,200 to bring it to the top 
of the range, and by $400 to bring it to the middle. 

The fact that Florida graduates with bachelor’s degrees and little or no 
experience are receiving starting salaries higher than teachers with master’s 
degrees and several years of experience is an excellent commentary on the 
quality of our teaching. But it is an unfortunate commentary on salaries in 
architecture at Florida. 

Students 

Enrollment has continued at a high level, and course registrations in Archi¬ 
tecture are the second largest in the Nation. Among the students are a group of 
six from Indonesia studying housing and planning as special students under 
the auspices of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Bachelor’s degrees have been earned during the biennium by 93 students: 
82 in Architecture, 8 in Interior Design, and 3 in Landscape Architecture. Dur¬ 
ing the same period, master’s degrees have been awarded to 4 graduate students 
in Architecture. 

Numerous awards have come to students during the biennium. These include 
first prize in the American Institute of Decorators national student competition; 
second prize in the nation-wide Indianapolis Home Show competition; first, 
second, and third prizes in the American Institute of Decorators state competi¬ 
tion; and honorable mention in the Rome Collaborative Competition. The high 
level of accomplishment of students in the Department is attested by the fact 
that National Board of Fire Underwriters scholarships have been awarded to 
two of our students in competition with students throughout the country. 

Other notable student accomplishments include the annual Student Home 
Show, planned and carried out by the Student Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. This exhibition not only continues to win national acclaim as 
the best of its kind in the country, but also is a means of attracting thousands 
of visitors to the Florida campus. 

A significant study entitled, “Architects for the South,” has been completed 
during the biennium by the Study Commission on Architectural Education of 
the Southern Regional Education Board. The Commission found that although 
the architectural profession has grown five-fold in the South since 1900, it is 
barely keeping pace with increases in urban population, and it lags behind 
increases in the total value of construction. The Commission recommended the 
expansion of existing accredited schools of architecture to meet the rising demand 
for architectural education rather than the establishment of new schools. It 
further recommended study of the needs and opportunities for graduate educa¬ 
tion in architecture, architectural research, screening methods for admission, 
and the role of non-professional training. In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that we are one of the initial group of schools in the country assisting 
in the development of aptitude tests in architecture by the Educational Testing 
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Service. 

Space 

The Department occupies three makeshift wooden buildings scattered over 
the campus so that students and faculty must be separated from each other and 
from working materials in the College library. The division of the Department 
likewise separates students and faculty from daily contact with teaching exhibi¬ 
tions, hinders the cross fertilization of ideas, and hampers the development of 
a unified program of instruction. 

Department of Art 

For almost two decades after its establishment in 1929, the Department of 
Art was concerned primarily with professional education. But with the growth 
of the University and the increasing number of women students, emphasis has 
shifted so that most students now are enrolled in the Department primarily for 
the cultural opportunities the work affords. 

As the result of studies carried on during the past two years, the place of 
the Department in the organization of the University seems more widely under¬ 
stood than ever before. During the next biennium, it is planned to conduct a 
study of the existing programs so that strengths and weaknesses may be assessed 
and plans made for future progress. 

The Department now offers undergraduate programs in Painting and Draw¬ 
ing, Commercial Art, Crafts, Costume Design, and History of Art, as well as 
a graduate program with a major in Painting and Drawing, or in Crafts. 

Faculty 

During the past five years we have lost 15 members of the teaching staff: 
7 to professional practice, 3 by leaves of absence, 2 to other institutions, and 
1 each by reasons of maternity, illness, and marriage. The percentage of staff 
lost by years has been as follows: 1951, 30 per cent; 1952, 10 per cent; 1953, 
39 per cent; 1954, 23 per cent; and 1955, 20 per cent. By far the greatest number 
of losses have occurred in the Commercial Art field where professional competi¬ 
tion is keen. 

While no studies of salaries in other institutions are available, it seems 
obvious from the rate of attrition in Commercial Art that our salary scale in 
this area is entirely too low. 

During the biennium, members of the faculty have continued to be active in 
professional organizations and in professional work. One member served on the 
panel of judges for the International Art Contest in Tampa sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and several have been elected to offices in the 
Florida Federation of Art, the Florida Craftsman, and the Home Economics 
Association. 

Arthur Osver, the distinguished American painter, served as Visiting Artist 
during the year 1954-55, following Carl Holty and Fletcher Martin. During 
the second year of the biennium, the heavy load of campus instruction made it 
necessary to give up offering college extension classes at the Jacksonville Art 
Museum. 

Professor S. R. Purser, who had served as Department Head since 1951, 
asked to be relieved of his administrative duties, and Associate Professor A. P. 
Borgia was appointed Interim Head, effective October 1, 1955. 
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Students 

Enrollment in the Department has continued at a high level. During the 
biennium, bachelor’s degrees have been awarded to 42 students: 28 in Commer¬ 
cial Art, 8 in Costume Design, and 6 in Drawing and Painting. During the same 
period, master’s degrees have been awarded to 9 students. 

An exhibition of oils, watercolors, and lithographs by 12 students from the 
Department was shown in the Forum Gallery in New York during the spring of 
1955. The exhibition received very favorable comment, and is an indication of 
the quality of work being accomplished at Florida. Two students in Art were 
members of the team of students from the College awarded honorable mention 
in the Rome Collaborative Competition for 1955. 

Each year an exhibition of student work has been shown in the Student 
Service Center on the campus. An opportunity is thus afforded the University 
community to see and enjoy representative examples of student work in the 
various fields. The annual High School Art Exhibition and Conference for 1955 
was held in connection with the Student Home Show. Included at that time 
were an excellent student Art Exhibition, and Art Auction, and a Fashion 
Show, all of which received favorable national publicity. 

Students and faculty participated in a number of field trips for study pur¬ 
poses during the biennium. Most extensive of these was a visit to the Lowe 

Gallery in Miami, the Four Arts Gallery in Palm Beach, and the Norton Gallery 
in West Palm Beach. 

Space 

The Department occupies two crowded wooden buildings on the campus. 
Students and faculty are far removed from the teaching* exhibitions, from the 
College library, and from the slide collection. The wide separation of faculty 
and students removes them from stimulating contact with those in related fields, 
and deprives other departments of the interchange of ideas which is an essential 
part of any well-rounded educational program. 

Department of Building Construction 

A degree program in Building Construction was inaugurated at Florida in 
1935, and for 20 years was administered as part of the Department of Archi¬ 
tects e. The growth of the program and the importance o the work in the 
expanding economy of the State emphasized the desirability of establishing 
Building Construction as a department. Such a recommendation was contained 
in the last biennial report. Upon Board of Control approval, the Department of 
Building Construction was established as a budgetary unit on July 1, 1955. As 

piesently constituted, the Department offers both undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs in Building Construction. 

Floiida set a new record in construction in 1954, and another new record 

in 1955. The new high of $1,047,215,000 for 1955 was 23 per cent above the 

lecord foi 1954. Non-iesidential construction lor 1955 at $298,158,000 was up 

43 per cent from 1954; residential construction at $543,936,000 was up 16 per 

cent; and heavy construction at $205,121,000 was up 27 per cent, according to 

Dodge Repoits. Constiuction, both in Florida and in the Nation, is our number 
one production field. 
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Curriculum 

The lower division program in science and mathematics has been strengthened 
during the biennium, and ihe augumented counseling program in the lower 
division is proving of great value. The arrangement and content of the work 
in the upper division is under revision to keep it abreast of developments in 
the construction field. 

As pointed out in the last biennial report, the construction industry is fast 
developing a consciousness of itself and of its important role in the national 
economy. In col egiate education, building construction is a new and emerging 
field. Through the sound preparation of our graduates, the pioneer work at 
Florida is coming to be known by such groups as the Associated General Con¬ 
tractors and the National Association of Home Builders. 

The teaching program in Building Construction has been enriched during the 
biennium through a comprehensive lecture program conducted in cooperation 
with various professional groups. 

Faculty 

Members of the faculty continue active work with professional groups and in 
advanced study. During the past year one member of the staff has been on leave 
with the Building Research Advisory Board of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The growth of student enrollment has resulted in the assignment of additional 
faculty members to the Department. We have been particularly fortunate to 
secure staff members with training and experience in construction and con¬ 
tracting activities, and these men have contributed effectively to the teaching 
program. Competition for personnel in the construction industry is particularly 
keen, and major salary adjustments will need to be achieved if we are to 
recruit and retain competent individuals for our teaching staff. 

Although the last biennial budget made provision for a Professor of Building 
Construction and Department Head, the amount presently available will need 
to be increased by approximately 50 percent before we can hope to attract a 
qualified individual from the building industry or from another institution to 
fill this important position. 

Students 

The continuing demand for graduates in Building Construction has been re¬ 
flected in high student enrollment. At the third- and fourth-year level, course reg¬ 
istrations rose from 229 in February 1955 to 391 in February 1956, an increase of 
some 70 percent. Bachelor's degrees have been awarded to 63 students during 
the biennium, and among the schoools offering programs in this field, student 
enrollment at Florida is the highest in the country. 

Students, faculty and industry representatives have cooperated during the 
biennium in a series of field trips to construction projects and building material 
plants to study construction methods and building operations at first hand. 
Student organizations have been active during the biennium, and the Student 
Contractors and Builders Association has worked effectively with students from 
other departments in such undertakings as the annual Student Hon e Show, 

Space 

Third- and fourth-year students in Building Construction occupy space in 
two makeshift wooden buildings. The necessity for assigning space in widely- 
separated temporary buildings has an adverse effect on the work of the Depart- 
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ment. To split a professional program in this manner causes serious interference 
with the integration of the work, and robs students and faculty of the immediate 
use of working tools in the College library. 

Department of Community Planning 

The rapid expansion of population in Florida, the change from a rural to 
an urban economy, and the continuing industrial growth in the area are creating 
both problems and opportunities. If our communities are to take the steps 
necessary to guide and to take full advantage of their rapidly expanding econo¬ 
mies, a continuing and responsible local planning program is essential. 

Although the number of local planning agencies in Florida has increased 
significantly during the past decade, the number of qualified professional 
planners available to serve these citizen groups is still pitifully small. It was 
to meet this critical need for professional planners that the University estab¬ 
lished a two-year graduate program in this important field in 1953. 

Graduate Faculty 

The inter-departmental Graduate Faculty in Community Planning consists of 
18 members representing 17 teaching departments concerned with various phases 
of planning. Members of the faculty have been active in the Floi'ida Planning 
and Zoning Association since its establishment in 1951, and at the present time 
one member is serving as director of the Association and one as vice president. 

A significant study, “Urban Planning Education in the United States,” has 
recently been completed under the auspices of the Alfred Bettman Foundation. 
This study points up the vital role which universities play in the education of 
planners, and outlines means by which their work can be increased in effectiveness. 

A ccomplishments 

The first three students in the broadened graduate program were enrolled in 
September 1954, and the first student to complete the new degree program was 
graduated in June 1956. 

Tangible evidence of interest in the program at the national level came from 
the American Society of Planning Officials when the chairman was invited to 
participate in a clinic on planning education and, more recently, when the 
Alfred Bettman Foundation awarded a fellowship to one of our graduate students. 

The first of a series of Cooperative Training Short Courses in Urban 
Planning was held in Atlanta last year. The series is sponsored jointly by the 
Southern Regional Education Board, the University of Florida, and the Georgia 

Institute of Technology. The second course is scheduled at the University of 
Florida during the 1956 Summer Session. 

Needs 

The biennial report for 1952-54 recommended and the Southern Regional 
Education Board has emphasized through its Advisory Panel on City Planning, 
that the University ought to secure at the earliest possible time a person to 
devote his entire time and energy to the development of the program of teaching, 
research, and service in the field of Community Planning. Although Community 
Planning was established as a budgetary department on July 1, 1955, no funds 
were made available for such a staff member. 

Because no other space is available, graduate students in Community Plan¬ 
ning do their major work in a small conver ed faculty odice into which have 
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been crowded four desks. Few graduate programs at the University suffer under 
such a severe space handicap. 

Bureau of Architectural and Community Research 

The purpose of the Bureau of Architectural and Community Research, estab¬ 
lished under authority of the Board of Control in 1949, is to conduct and 
coordinate research in those fields which concern the design of shelter and 
environment for all kinds of human activity. In these areas which affect the 
lives and pocketbooks o ' all our citizens so vitally, the rapid expansion of our 
urban population and the phenomenal development of the State have created 
both problems and opportunities. 

Research Problems 

Building has become Florida’s largest production field, and its present volume 
approaches a billion dollars a year. Industries which operate even at much 
smaller scale can i ! l afford the extravagance of failing to employ the best 
research techniques in designing, evaluating, and improving their product. If 
we are to safeguard and improve the building product in which Florida citizens 
invest such large sums, an adequate program of research is essential. 

This research needs to be of two kinds: architectural research , and building 
research. Architectural research deals primarily with problems of function and 
form in buildings and their surroundings. This is research in which architects, 
working with others from related basic areas of science and technology, are best 
qualified to carry out. Building research includes all endeavors for the advance¬ 
ment of the science of building. This is research in which every profession and 
sector of the building industry needs to collaborate. 

Florida communities never before faced with the necessity of planning for 
orderly growth, and communities that are finding their carefully prepared plans 
rapidly becoming outdated, need urgently to take a fresh look at their problems. 
Proper evaluation of these problems through an adequate program of community 
research would enable Florida communities to take the steps necessary to guide 
and to take full advantage of their rapidly expanding economies. 

The last two biennial reports have outlined the important problems which 
await solution in the area of architectural and community research in Florida. 
This report reaffirms that outline and points to the increasing urgency of those 
problems 

Accomplishments 

Within the limitation of staff, space, and equipment, the Bureau has rendered 
effective service in our programs of resident teaching. But the demands of 
Florida citizens and Florida communities for assistance in the fields of archi¬ 
tectural and community research far exceed the present limitations of the Bureau. 

The relationships with other agencies in the fields of architecture, building, 
and planning have been deepened and strengthened during the biennium. A case 
in point is the valuable work accomplished through the Building Officials 
Association of Florida in assisting building officials in the Southeastern states 
to a broader understanding of the problems of protecting the health, safety, and 

welfare of the citizens of their communities. 

The Bureau now occupies some 2,000 square feet of temporary space which 
includes a materials samples room, a model-making studio, and a heliodon 
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laboratory for teaching and research in solar orientation. Gieatly needed at the 
present time is space for design and technology laboratories where experiments 
at full size can take place, construction laboratories where new and impio\ed 
methods of construction can be developed, and research laboratories where 
important problems in community development can be investigated. For the 
closely related areas of teaching and research, at least 23,000 square feet of space 

will need to be provided under the new building program. 

Since its establishment in 1949, the work of the Bureau has been carried on 
entirely by faculty members assigned to other duties. For the coming biennium, 
it is recommended that funds be made available for a full-time research professor 
and head, and for a small staff, so that a beginning can be made toward 
strengthening this important area of activity. 

University Center of the Arts 

The purpose of the University Center of the Arts, a unit of the College of 
Architecture and Allied Arts established under authority of the Board of Con¬ 
trol in 1949, is to bring to a focus the educational and illustrative exhibitions of 
contemporary work in the arts which have been an integral part of our teaching 
and service program since 1925. Such exhibitions play a vital part not only in 
the education of our students but also in the cultural life of the University. 

Many persons would agree with the idea that for the future citizen, the 
setting in which he lives, and the quality of the common life in which he takes 
part, determine his mental development at least as much as the knowledge he 
acquires. The opportunity which students have through the University Center of 
the Arts to see outstanding work in painting, industrial design, furniture, 
crafts, community planning, architecture, and the other arts are not unimportant 
factors in the education of our future citizens and, in fact, in the future develop¬ 
ment of our State. 

Educational Services 

The Center brings to the campus exhibitions covering every held of visual 
design. In addition, it assembles and sponsors local exhibitions, exchanges 
student exhibitions with other institutions, provides exhibitions for conferences 
and meetings of professional societies, conducts a comprehensive film program, 
and operates a growing slide library. 

In spite of financial and space limitations almost beyond belief, the Center 
has continued to sponsor a constant program of circulating exhibitions which 
has risen during the biennium to perhaps its highest point of service to date. 
Worthy of particular mention are the following: Modern Designs in Woven 
Textiles , New American Houses , Reunion of Architecture and Engineering, 
Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof, Annual AID Awards t 
Fifteen Young Southeastern Painters , AIA Honor Awards f Painters of Vene¬ 
zuela , The Skyscraper , The Artist’s Poster , Drawings by Leonardo da Vinci , 
10th Century American Landscape Drawings , A Half Century of Picasso , and 
Florida Architecture by Florida Architects. 

The Center maintains active relationships with a number of museums and 
other groups in the field of the arts. These include the American Federation of 
Arts, the American Institute of Architects, The American Institute of Decorators, 
the Florida Federation of Art, the Museum of Modern Art, the Philadelphia 
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Museum of Art, the Scalamandre Museum, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

The slide library of the Center is one of the most comprehensive in the South, 
numbering ovei 18,000 slides from every field of the visual arts. It is a source 

of satisfaction to report that during the last 5 months of the biennium nearly 
7,000 slides were circulated. 

The program of the University Center of the Arts provides an effective means 
cf cooperation among the arts, just as similar centers throughout this country 
and abroad provide equally effective opportunities. The time is probably not 
far distant when it will be desirable for the Center to sponsor an annual Florida 
Festival of the Arts which would bring together architecture, drama, literature, 
music, and painting in a cultural program of the first magnitude. Such a 
Festival would enrich the cultural life of the University and render a great 
service to the State as a whole. 

Space 

As indicated in an earlier biennial report, the lack of adequate space for 
teaching exhibitions at Florida has been pointed out by the National Architec¬ 
tural Accrediting Board. When it is realized that less than 8,000 square feet 
of makeshift space must not only serve several professional programs, but also 
a multitude of students from other colieges of the University, the magnitude of 
the deficiency becomes obvious. 

It is little less than tragic that because of lack of suitable exhibition space 
we must deny students, faculty, and our citizens in general the opportunity to 
see and to study any exhibitions except those of very limited scope. Single 
circulating exhibitions often require from 300 to 400 running feet of wall space. 
There is no place on the entire campus where exhibitions of this size can be shown. 

Space for the University Center of the Arts ought to be at the very heart of 
the group of buildings comprising the new physical facilities for the College. 
The teaching galleries should be readily accessible not only to the general public, 
but also to students and faculty from each floor of the studios and drafting 
rooms. A total of at least 17,000 square feet of teaching, exhibition and work 
space needs to be provided. 

In close proximity to the teaching galleries should be the library, the nerve 
center of the College. Tightly packed at the present time into some 2,000 square 
feet of makeshift space is one of the most productive units of the University. 
It is a source of gratification to report that the circulation of books and periodi¬ 
cals in our library has risen from 11,000 in 1951 to almost 38,0)0 in 1955, 
and that the total circulation of reserve books has increased from 6,000 in 
1951 to 26,000 in 1955. The total University holdings of books and bound 
periodicals in the arts now number 10,300 of which some 7,000 are shelved in 
the College library. To relieve the present overcrowded situation, a minimum 
of 5,200 square feet of library space should be provided in the new building. 

Problems 

The most pressing problems of the College of Architecture and Allied Arts 
have been outlined in previous biennial reports. They are 1) to provide an 
organizational framework and staff adequate for present conditions, 2) to make 
fundamental salary adjustments in keeping with current needs, and )3 to secure 
physical facilities to replace the temporary makeshifts now in use. 

To assist faculty and administrative officers in studying the work of the 
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various departments and of the College as a whole, the University has invited 
qualified consultants to come to the campus periodically. In Architecture, the 
services of the National Architectural Accrediting Board—representing the 
American Institute of Architects, the National Council of Architectural Registra¬ 
tion Boards, and the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture—have 
been exti'emely useful. n Building Construction, a group of distinguished 
consultants including John F. Poulton, William H. Scheick, and Walter C. Voss 
have made a valuable contribution. In Community Planning, the Southern 
Regional Education Board's Educational Advisory Panel has rendered excellent 
service. And for the College as a whole, a distinguished group consisting of 
Edwin S. Burdell, Lester D. Longman, G. Holmes Perkins, and Walter C. Voss 
has recently completed a comprehensive study. 

Organization 

The organization of the College of Architecture and Allied Arts has been 
the subject of much consideration during the biennium. The advantages and 
disadvantages of various possible groupings of departments within the Univer¬ 
sity have been thoroughly explored, and it is believed that sound conclusions 
have been reached. During the coming biennium, further refinement of the 
proposed plan of organization will be developed. 

A recurring question has been: “Shall architecture and its related disci¬ 
plines continue to employ the integrated project method of teaching, or shall 
they return to the separate subject method?" Each of the groups of consultants 
which have been concerned with an evaluation of the project method has found 
its basic philosophy sound. But, as was pointed out 20 years ago in the bi¬ 
ennial report for 1934-36, the project method 1) requires a higher type of teach¬ 
ing than does the subject method, 2) requires a group of teachers of architecture 
instead of teachers of architectural subjects, and 3) requires a professional type 
of man. Such men are scarce and, it might be added, expensive. 

Staff 

Few areas of education are faced with such competition for qualified per¬ 
sonnel as are the professional fields. And in none, as the AIA Survey Com¬ 
mission has pointed out, is this situation more severe than in Architectui’e. In 
three other fields within the College—Building Construction, Community Plan¬ 
ning, and Commercial Art—a similar situation exists. 

A major problem which confronts the College at the present time, and one 

which promises to become even more critical as enrollment continues to rise, 

is that of obtaining and holding—an adequate number of properly qualified 
teachers. 

In a number of top-flight schools, a full-time teaching load consists 1) of 15 
contact hours of studio work with one section of 15 students, or 2) of 10 con¬ 
tact hours of lecture-laboratory work with two sections of 25 students each, 
oi 3) of 6 contact hours of lecture or seminar with two sections of 25 students 
each. Our present teaching loads are already far in excess of these amounts. 
If it becomes necessary to push teaching loads even higher, it would be a good 
investment to piovide additional secretarial and clerica assistance, not for 

the puipose of giading*, but to facilitate the other activities required of all 
those in academic positions. 

Salaries 

The situation with lespect to salaries in the various areas of the College 
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has aheady been discussed in some detail. Sul ice it say by way of summary 
that we ought to reject and replace, once and for all, the sorry subsidy of 
balancing our College budget by underpaying our faculty. 

If properly qualified persons are to be employed to fill positions presently 
vacant and to replace staff members who resign, salaries from 30 to 50 percent 
above the amounts presently budgeted would be required in many cases. And 
if gross inequities are not to be created for members of the present staff, general 
salary adjustments of from 15 to 40 percent will be necessary. 

Facilities 

The College now occupies approximately 60,000 square feet of space in five 
makeshift wooden buildings, widely separated on the campus. 

To provide for the number of students now enrolled—without any allowance 
for future growth—would require 196,000 square feet of building space. A 
building group of this size would be suitable for a load of 2,200 course regis¬ 
trations with the accompanying work in research and service, and would 
relieve conditions which qualified observers describe as “so desperately over¬ 
crowded as to be almost beyond imagining.” 

There is a most pressing need for appropriate and adequate space. Drafts¬ 
men, designers, and painting students need rooms with good light, preferably 
north and east light. A particular need is a large space to be used for teaching 
purposes where exhibitions of the visual arts can be held. There is no place 
where the visual arts can be studied, which is a great cultural loss to the 
future citizens of the State. 

The foregoing paragraph is completely as applicable today as it was when 
it was first written for the biennial report in 1936, What is necessary now is 
simply to make haste to catch up with an ancient need. 

Prospect 

Whether the College of Architecture and Allied Arts develops into a great 
school, whether it remains a good school, or whether it deteriorates into an 
inferior school, depends upon the support which the State of Florida provides. 
The College has been building a vital program during the past 30 years, 
largely on meager funds, in hopelessly inadequate facilities. It has impera¬ 
tively urgent work to be accomplished. It needs to have the means to strengthen 
and enrich that work, and to have an adequate physical plant which will enable 
it to respond to the increased demands being placed on it. 

Without the vision, the perseverance, and the dedicated effort of many 
members of the faculty, and without the help and encouragement of professional 
groups throughout the State, the broad and substantial foundations of the 
College of Architecture and Allied Arts could not have been laid. And without 
the subsidy which has been provided through the years by members of the 
faculty who have been willing to work at salaries far below the actual worth 
of their services, the important educational tasks of the College could not have 
been carried on. 

But such methods of operation can not be continued indefinitely, and the 
time is at hand when they must be changed if the College is to move forward. 
Likewise, makeshift facilities can not be occupied forever, and the time is at 
hand when they must be replaced if the College is to conduct a respectable 
educational program. It is hoped that the next biennium will see us well 
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started on the way toward a solution of the problems of organization, staff, 

salaries, and space which have beset the College in the past. 

On February 1, 1956, I completed 10 years of service as administrative head 
of the College of Architecture and Allied Arts. During that period, the work 
in teaching, research, and service has developed from a ielati\ely small opeia- 
tion to a relatively large one. It has always been my conviction that members 
of the teaching staff should not serve indefinitely in an administi ative capacity, 

and that conviction has always applied to my own situation. 

For that reason, I have requested permission to relinquish my administra¬ 
tive duties and to return to my position as Professor of Architecture effective 

July 1, 1956. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William T. Arnett, Dean 


REPORT OF THE DEAN 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

To the President of the University 

Sir: Herein is the biennial report of the College of Business Administration 
for the period July 1, 1954 through June 30, 1956. 

The most significant event during the two year period unfortunately was 
the death of Walter J. Matherly on September 25, 1954, shortly after the new 
building now bearing his name was occupied by the College. Associate Dean 
Roland B. Eutsler served as Acting Dean until Dr. Donald J. Hart became 
Matherly's successor in January 1956. During the interim, Dr. Charles N. 
Millican served as Counselor in the Dean's Office to assist Dr. Eutsler. 

Dean Matherly had served the University for twenty-eight years and was 
the first dean of the College, which he organized in 1926. A memorial cere¬ 
mony was held on June 3, 1956, at which time there was a formal unveiling of 
Dean Matherly's portrait. Commemorative addresses were given by Dr. Eutsler 
and Dr. James E. Chace and remarks were made by Dr. Carter C. Osterbind, 
President J. Wayne Reitz, and Dean Hart. Dr, Osterbind served as chairman 
of the special Memorial Committee. 

The College of Business Administration continued to make satisfactory 
progress during the biennium. Enrollment changes are indicated by the follow¬ 
ing table: 


1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

73 

74 

73 

72 

562* 

563* 

564**(645) 

709** 

51* 

49* 

54* 

64 

243 

247 

234 

268 

14 

12 

14 

10 

9,399 

9,372 

10,456 

11,930 


*(870) 


Number of faculty .. 

Number of undergraduate 
upper division students 
Number of graduate 

students . 

Number of undergraduate 

degrees .... 

Number of graduate degrees 
Aggregate course enrollments 
including courses in U.C. 

* Figures for years prior to 1955-56 adjusted to conform to same basis of 
determination as those for 1955-56. 
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** Does not include an estimated 50 students on programs and an esti¬ 
mated 50 additional students taking upper division courses whi e still 
classified in University College. 

*** Does not include 75 students on programs (by actual count) and an 
estimated 86 additional students taking U.D. courses while still classi¬ 
fied in University College. 

Only minor curricular changes were made during the biennium. In general, 
present offerings conform with the basic requirements of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the general program compares 
favorably with offerings of other leading collegiate Schools of Business Ad¬ 
ministration. 

During the biennium, 31 faculty members presented a total of 225 addresses, 
talks and professional papers; 17 faculty members published a total of 19 
books and monographs; 36 published 87 articles; 21 participated in a total of 
101 short courses, institutes, clinics and training programs at the University 
of Florida and at various other places; and 26 attended a total of 53 profes¬ 
sional meetings. Currently, nine faculty members have ten books in progress. 
Duplications have been avoided in calculating these figures, which indicate a 
high degree of professional activity. The only notable deficiency is lack of 
wider attendance at professional meetings which is a reflection of inadequate 
budgeted funds for this purpose. Many of those who did attend did so at their 
own expense. 

Present available space in Matherly Hall was adequate for the biennium, 
but faculty offices were fully utilized, which means that office space is unavail¬ 
able for the additional staff needed to meet increasing enrollment pressures. 
It should be noted that a 27% increase in aggregate course enrollments between 
1952-53 and 1955-56 was absorbed with an actual reduction in staff. Such con¬ 
tinued increases in course enrollments, however, cannot be handled without 
both additional faculty members as well as offices in which to house them. 

I—Department of Accounting 

The Accounting Department has made substantial progress during the 
biennial period being reported. 

The faculty of the Accounting Department ranks high in comparison to 
the faculties of similar institutions. Two new staff members were added who 
hold Ph.D. degrees making a total of five staff members who hold the Ph.D. 
degree. Eight staff members are certified public accountants. Two staff mem¬ 
bers hold LL.B. degrees (one of which was awarded in 1955) in addition to their 

degrees in accounting. 

Four staff members attended the annual meeting of the American Account¬ 
ing Association in 1955 and two in 1954. One attended the Southern States 
Accounting Conference and the Florida Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
semi-annual meetings in 1955. Four attended the Southeastein Section Meet¬ 
ing of the American Accounting Association with one staff membei on the pio- 
gram in 1956 and two attended with one staff membei on the piogiam in 1955. 
One staff member presented a paper before the South Florida Chaptei of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. One staff member has served both 
years on two national committees of the American Accounting Association. 
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Funds have been inadequate to permit further participation by outstanding 
staff members in professional activities of this sort. 

An examination of the offerings of the members of the American Association 
of Collegiate Business Schools shows that the courses offered and the soundness 
of the curriculum in accounting at the University of Florida ranks high. There 
has been little change in the curriculum during the past two years. However, 
course content has been modified in several areas. A new course, Machine Appli¬ 
cations, has been added to the curriculum. 

Much attention has been given to developing visual aids for use in the 
classroom. Visual aids are now being used in a number of the courses. It is 
believed that better teaching is being accomplished as a result of this use, and 
much classroom time has been saved in the presentation of accounting problems 
and techniques. 

The enrollment in accounting courses has shown a marked increase during 
the past two years over the 1953-54 enrollment—13.3% in 1954-55 and 38.5% 
in 1955-56. The increase in enrollment during the 1955-56 academic year was 
23.3% over the 1954-55 enrollment. 

The first two doctorate degrees with a major in accounting are expected to 
be awarded in August 1956. 

We receive excellent reports of the performance of our graduates in the 
practice of their profession. Our students have taken Level II examinations of 
the American Institute Collegiate Testing Program and the average mark of 
our group has been well above the average set by the participating* colleges. 

The Fifth and Sixth Graduate Accounting Conferences were held the past 
two years with record attendance. These conferences are jointly sponsored by 
the Florida Institute of Certified Public Accountants, Beta Alpha Psi, (the 
national honorary and professional accounting* fraternity ), and the Accounting 
Department of the College of Business Administration. 

The Accounting Department has worked closely with the Florida Institute 
of Ceztified Public Accountants and the Florida State Board of Accountancy in 

matters relating to the professional education, training, and certification re¬ 
quirements. 

II—Department of Business Organization and Operation 

1 he academic years covered by this report were the seventh and eighth years 
of the existence of the Department of Business Organization and Operation as 
a sepai ate department. It should have been a period of accomplishment, based 
upon the development of younger men brought in earlier and the longer period 
of woiking together on the part of the whole group. Actually, it has been a 
period when the primary job of the department head was to obtain staff to 
replace men attracted to other more remunerative positions. 

Duiing the past two years the department has lost the following regular 
staff members through resignation: 

One who was appointed in 1948 

One who was appointed in 1949 

Four who were appointed in 1950 

One who was appointed in 1952 

One who was appointed in 1954. 

At least five of these were young men around whom plans for the continued 
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of the department centered. Replacements have been made; in 
some cases the replacements give promise of being much more able than those 
leaving. But it is exceedingly difficult to develop and carry out very successfully 
long range plans in view of the turnover that has been experienced since 1954. 
A substantial part of the answer to the problem lies in higher salaries. That 
this is true may be seen from our experience in the insurance area. Two of 
our three residence teachers of insurance resigned February 1, 1955. They were 
receiving salaries of $6,000 and $6,200. In November, 1954, the New York 
Life Insurance Company awarded the department a grant of $5,000 a year for 
three years to support insurance education. Our proposal to the insurance 
company provided for $3,000 of each year’s grant to be used to supplement 
salaries. Two outstandingly able young men were employed, one at $8,200 and 
one at $7,000, who have enabled us once again to assume leadership in this 
phase of business education, at least in this part of the country. 

While higher salaries are necessary, they are not sufficient to enable this 
department to achieve its goals. The staff is much too small. A l’eeent study 
by the office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs revealed that at the 
present time, on the basis of the existing student load and a very restricted 
amount of extension work, the department is short more than four full-time 
staff members. The department has not been permitted to budget for an addi¬ 
tional full-time staff member since 1950 when one man was added. This addition 
has been more than offset by assigning one man full time to correspondence work 
in insurance and another three-fourths time to extension. Thus the teaching 
staff actually available for residence instruction is smaller than it was in 1950. 
With increasing undergraduate enrollments the staff has been absorbed to 
entirely too great a degree with undergraduate instruction to the necessary 
neglect of graduate instruction, research and other services. In short, the State 
would find that funds spent for higher salaries and additional staff for this 
department would yield increasing returns. 

The department has been constantly strapped for expense money. This is 
particularly true with respect to funds for travel. Much travel has been neces¬ 
sary in connection with the recruitment of new staff members. This has left a 
completely inadequate amount to provide travel for staff members to meetings 
of their learned societies and of various business groups. It seems that repre¬ 
sentation at both of these types of meetings is essential if this department is to 
do the job expected of it. 

The department thus has had and continues to have its problems but there 
have been accomplishments as well. Several exceedingly able men have been 
hired. There are others who show promise of becoming completely acceptable 
permanent staff members. Those who do not are being terminated as quickly 
as University procedures permit. Staff members have participated in programs 
of both national and regional learned societies. The department head served 
as president of the Southern Economic Association during 1954 and one member 
of the staff was appointed to the Board of Editors of the Southern Economic 
Journal. Another staff member is serving as book editor of the Journal of the 
American Association of University Teachers of Insurance . Two books, of which 
staff members were either sole or joint authors, were published and a third will 
be published in August of 1956. There is at least one other book that is under 
contract and should appear in early 1957. Several articles by staff members 
have been published in both learned and professional journals. 
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Other activities of members of the staff of this department include: 
inauguration of an annual clinic for sales executives; 

Participation in many short courses arranged through the General Ex¬ 
tension Division; 

Serving as chairman of the Operating Committee of the Annual Business 
Conference; 

Writing seven of the twenty-four issues of Economic Leaflets during the 
biennium. 

Additional scholarship aid for undergraduates was obtained. The Educational 
Foundation of the Florida Bankers Association awarded eight $250 scholarships 
for the first time in 1955-56. Two scholarships of $300 each were provided by 
the New York Life Insurance Grant. These are in addition to similar scholar¬ 
ships furnished by Gulf Life Insurance Company and Peninsula Life Insurance 
Company. Various club manager groups have continued liberal scholarship aid 

for majors in this area. 

Ill—Department of Economics 

During the biennium ending June 30, 1956 total registrations in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics have showm a substantial increase as follows: 



Summer 

Fall 

Spring 

Total 

1954-55 

388 

1788 

1836 

4012 

1955-56 

416 

1980 

1905 

4301 


During this same period the staff complement has remained at 24 members. 
As a result, the average size of classes has increased markedly, in some cases 
well above the optimum size. 

There have been several changes in the staff during the past two years. 
Professor H. B. Dolbeare retired after 28 years service in this department. Dr. 
0. E. Heskin was granted a leave of absence in September, 1955 to serve again 
with the U. S. State Department. These positions were filled on a temporary 
basis in 1955-56. 

In September, 1954 Dr. M. J. Roberts resigned to accept a position at the 
University of California, at Los Angeles, but returned to our staff in February, 
1955. One assistant professor and two instructors resigned during the biennium 
to accept more attractive positions elsewhere. One new instructor, an assistant 
professor, and an associate professor were appointed to the staff during the 
period. One instructor and two assistant professors were promoted to the next 
higher rank. 

All junior staff members in the rank of assistant professor and instructor, 
who have not completed their doctorate, as well as all graduate assistants in 
the department were actively working on advanced degrees at the University 
of Florida or at other institutions. Two instructors received their Ph.D. degrees 
during this period. 

During the biennium several members of the staff availed themselves of 
opportunities for summer fellowships with business firms including Alcoa 
Steamship Company, Swift & Company, National Biscuit Company, and Florida 
Power Corporation. One other professor attended the Case Institute Economics- 
in-Action Program in 1955. 

The staff has been encouraged to attend and participate in the meetings of 
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both the Southern and American Economic Associations. In spite of limited 
travel funds n any have dore so either partially or entirely at their own expense. 

1954-55 1955-56 

Number attending national association meetings.-__ 5 8 

Number participating in program_ _ 1 1 

Number attending regional association meetings... 8 9 

Number participating in program_______ 1 3 

Increasing emphasis has been placed upon creative scholarship. Much of the 
resulting material has been published in professional journals and bulletins, 
but special mention should be made of the following books: 

Ralph H. Blodgett, Our Expanding Economy 

Ralph H. Blodgett & Donald L. Kemmerer, Comparative Economic Devel¬ 
opment 

Edgar S. Dunn, Jr., The Location of Agricultural Production 

Elmo L. Jackson, The Pricing of Cigarette Tobaccos 

During the past year a review of the undergraduate offerings in the various 
areas was undertaken, with a view of filling in gaps and eliminating duplications. 
No formal conclusions were reached pending possible college-wide changes that 
may be planned. 

A seminar program for faculty and graduate students was started in the 
spring of 1955 and expanded during 1955-56 to take advantage of the presence 
of visiting scholars on our campus. We hope to further develop this phase of 
our graduate program, if some travel funds are available to bring in outstanding 
seminar leaders. 

It will continue to be the policy of this department to foster and promote 
scholarly attainments by members of our staff. As staff vacancies occur as a 
result of retirements or resignations, we are endeavoring to bring in younger 
men who have already shown promise through their teaching and writing that 
they will become outstanding in their own special fields. Two new appointments 
have already been approved for 1956-57 staff in line with this policy, and we are 
still looking for a man for a position in statistics. Present salary ranges 
impose severe restrictions upon our range of choice in specialized fields. 

IV— Department of Real Estate 

Leadership in real estate education at the college level is being maintained 
by the Department of Real Estate. Members of the state and national associa¬ 
tions of realtors have had their attention called to the outstanding program of 
undergraduate and graduate classes in real estate which are being offered each 
semester by the Real Estate Department of the University of Florida. 

In addition to offering nine undergraduate courses in real estate, five graduate 
courses in real estate are offered during each academic year. 

The staff is composed of three professors, one assistant professor, and one 
interim instructor. Assistant Professor Robert W. Travis has submitted his 
doctoral dissertation, and will receive his doctoral degree from the University 
of Indiana at their next convocation. The interim instructor leaves us on June 30 
to accept a higher paid position as an appraiser for the Central and Southern 
Florida Flood Control District. 

Enrollment in real estate classes increased during the biennium. There was 
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an increase in registration for lower division real estate courses. The head pro¬ 
fessor devotes one-fourth of his time to administrative duties and Dr. Dehner 
devotes one-fourth time to counseling duties in the University College. 


Enrollments 

Real Estate Department 



Fall 

Spring 

Summer 

1955-56 ... 

__ 329 

424 

109 

1954-55 _ 

. 304 

309 

134 

1953-54 ... 

292 

302 

85 

1952-53 . 

.. 285 

342 

70 


The department head was invited to address the two annual conventions of 
the Florida Association of Realtors. He has served on several committees and 
boards of state and national professional organizations, and has been a consultant 
to the Education Committee of the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
He also served as Chairman of the University Committee on Public Functions 
and Lectures. 

Professor Alfred A, Ring has rendered exceptional professional service. In 
the summer of 1954, he became co-author of a leading textbook which is cur¬ 
rently used by over eighty colleges and universities. Also, in 1955, he published 
a workbook, an article in THE REVIEW of the Society of Residential Appraisers, 
and contributed a chapter in “Selected Readings in Real Estate Appraisals’' 
published by the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. In addition, 
Dr. Ring has served as appraiser for the University of Florida, and is active 
in several local and national professional groups. 

The Department of Real Estate has co-sponsored two courses offered by the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. In the summer of 1955, Ap¬ 
praisal I was offered with Dr. Ring serving as Chairman of the Course. In June 
of 1954, Farm Appraisal II was offered under the direction of the same Chairman. 
In July 1956, Urban Appraisal II is being offered. 

Other faculty members in the Real Estate Department also are active in pro¬ 
fessional associations, and two have contributed chapters to the Brumbaugh 
report. 

Dr, Albert H. Dehner, formerly professor of real estate at the University of 
Tennessee, joined the staff in September 1954, Since that time, he has addressed 
a number of professional meetings, and has conducted several short courses. 

The Florida Association of Realtors keeps contact with the students by in¬ 
viting them to their conventions and providing funds to bring them to the con¬ 
ventions. Individual realtors and various boards of realtors donate real estate 
scholai ships. All giaduating students in this department have been placed in 
real estate offices with the exception of those who went into the military service 
or decided to enter some other occupation. Students have been stimulated to 

do a bettei quality of work by coming into contact with realtors at conventions 
and at social occasions of the Real Estate Club. 

Resealch has been limited by reason of course enrollment pressures. If an- 
othei membei can be added to the staff, it is our intention to do some research 
in the field of urban land economics. There has been a need for research growing 
out of the instability of the investment demand and its effect on the problems 
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of local, state, and federal governments in relationship to housing and the ad¬ 
ministration of community development. One of the most important areas is 
that of industrial properties. 

Another aiea for research is that of the determination of market conditions 
at a moment of time. There is a need to develop devices and criteria or judging 
the level and trend of real estate prices. 

The Real Estate Department needs one additional staff member in order that 
it may do a reasonable amount of research work and offer general extension 
courses to meet demands which have been made. Short courses in real estate 
which are designed to prepare individuals to enter the real estate business or else 
to train those who have just entered the business are requested through the 
General Extension Division. 

The Department of Real Estate needs a larger appropriation for travel to 
meetings and conventions. In order to keep in front we should be in personal 
touch with realtors from Florida and from all other parts of the United States. 

We plan to review the organization and content of our courses on the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. In order to meet a definite demand we plan to offer 
short courses through the General Extension Division. We plan to assign part 
of the time of the new staff member to continuing research of a kind which will 
be useful to those engaging in real estate development, finance, appraising, and 
brokerage. Staff members will be encouraged to do individual research and 
write articles for publication in professional journals. 

V—Bureau of Economic and Business Research 

The Economic Leaflets are mailed twelve months in the year to nearly 3,100 
persons and institutions. The local, as well as the national, interest in the 
Leaflets is shown by the fact that for the 24 issues of the biennium, 825 indi¬ 
vidual requests were received and met for 3,661 copies in addition to the regular 
mailing list. In addition, special bulk requests were filled for certain issues 
exceeding 1,500 copies. For the biennium the average number of copies printed 
per issue was 3,400. 

Research programs completed and published include: 

Comme rc ial Fis h e ries 

1952 County Income Estimates 

Belle Glade Data Book 

Other research partially or fully completed: 

Brumbaugh Report —In the fall of 1954 the Director of Studies for the 
Council on Higher Education requested the assistance of the University in pre¬ 
paring a report dealing with the present economy of Florida and a projection 
of economic activity in Florida to the year 1970. It was arranged that Professor 
Wylie Kilpatrick should act as coordinator for this study and the Bureau staff 
was obliged to assume the burden of a large part of this work in addition to the 
full time of Professor Kilpatrick from that point until his leave of absence in 
May 1955. Upon his return November 15, 1955, Professor Kilpatrick was obliged 
to give several months of further work to this undertaking which again engrossed 
a large part of the Bureau staff. Together with Professor Henry Hamilton, the 
Bureau Director was requested to act with Professor Kilpatrick in a review of 
the entire manuscript. Although this review has been completed, this manuscript 
has yet to be completely revised. When this revision is finished, it is anticipated 
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that the product may be published by the University of Florida Press. 

Development Credit Corporations —In February 1955 the Bureau Director 
was requested by Governor Collins to prepare a report for his use and his ad¬ 
visory committee’s use dealing with development credit corporations. This in¬ 
volved bringing together a considerable amount of published material as well 
as rather extended correspondence with the managers of the corporations in 
existence. This report was submitted to Governor Collins and his committee 
in March 1955 and was used in the formulation of legislation authorizing the 
creation of such corporations. 

Cooperative Research with the Industrial and Engineering Experiment Sta - 
tioyis —In the summer and early fall of 1954 the Bureau developed with Dean 
Weil, as Director of the Industrial and Engineering Experiment Stations, an 
agreement for cooperative undertakings. “Cooperative” here means that the 
Experiment Station furnished part of the money and we furnished the personnel 
and direction. The results to date of these efforts have been three undertakings; 
two of which have been completed and the third is close to completion. The first 
was a report on the practicability of establishing an aluminum ingot plant in 
Florida. This work was carried out by Professor Lee Melton and was completed 
and delivered to Dean Weil in September, 1955. A study dealing with the 
financial experience of new manufacturing plants in Florida, 1946-55 was started 
October, 1954 with Professor Muehlner heading this project. Subsequently, Pro¬ 
fessor Richardson joined this work, which involved extensive field work and 
some 175 interviews throughout the state. The third joint project dealt with 
the economic feasibility of manufacturing lightweight aggregate in Florida. 
This project was begun in April, 1955 by Professor Roberts and Mr. Charles 
Gersna, with Professor Osterbind’s subsequent advice and guidance. It is ex¬ 
pected that the report of this study will be ready for publication in the summer 
of 1956. 

Florida Power Corporation —At the request of the Florida Power Corporation, 
the Bureau undertook to have two graduate students prepare reports on the 
practicability of establishing some form of wool industry and some form of glass 
industry in Florida. The cost limitation precluded completing the glass report. 
These reports were forwarded to the Florida Power Corporation in early 1956. 

New Census Data —During the winter and spring of 1956 the 1955 censuses 
of retail, wholesale, and service trades were published and the Bureau at once 
began the analysis of the Florida data. Our preliminary reports of these studies 
for retail and wholesale trade have been published in the March and May, 1956 
issues of the Economic Leaflets and the service trades analysis and report is 
scheduled for publication in the issues of either June or July. The Census of 
Manufactures when issued will be dealt with similarly. 

Industrial Location Bulletin —In June, 1949 the Bureau published Special 
Bulletin No. 1 entitled “Industrial Location in Florida—a Guide to Economic 
Features and to Informational Services.” This publication had a sale of over 
2 , 000 . 

Research work in progress and continuing programs: 

195U Comity Income Estimates—The complex series of estimates by counties 
has been completed for 1954 and the earlier county estimates for 1950 and 1952 
are being revised to conform to the personal income basis. A report is scheduled 
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for publication in 1956 which will show the 1954 estimates in detail and the 1950 
and 1952 estimates in summary form. 

Intercensal Estimates of Population of Florida Counties 1 —In July, 1955 the 
estimates as of July 1, 1954 were prepared by Professor John Webb and released 
to the press and copies sent to all chambers of commerce in Florida. Subse¬ 
quently, similar estimates were made as of July 1, 1955 and were completed in 
November, 1955. 

Construction Permit Activity —In January, 1955 the Bureau entered into a 
formal agreement with the Bureau of Labor Statistics to cooperate in the better 
reporting and analysis of construction permit activity in Florida. Reports are 
now being received from 167 Florida permit issuing agencies. These reports are 
edited and processed by IBM equipment in the Central Statistical Laboratory 
and copies sent to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau also prepares 
monthly a summary statement which is sent to every permit issuing office as 
well as to a number of other agencies and individuals who have requested this 
information. In the period 1956-57 the Bureau plans to put additional resources 
into this work and develop it extensively. 

Migrant Retired Project —Several years ago, the Bureau developed with the 
University of Chicago, a joint project to study the migrant retired. With the 
cooperation of two professors in the Department of Sociology, this proposal has 
been refined, and has been in the hands of the Ford Foundation for consideration 
of financial support. To date, no decision has been reached by the Foundation. 

Mining of State Administrative Data —Much valuable information is collected 
by State administrative agencies which is either not published or otherwise made 
available, or when made available, is not analyzed and arranged in a way to make 
it useful for economic understanding. The Bureau has made continuing explora¬ 
tions and efforts to gain access to this data with the intention of giving it rela¬ 
tively simple analysis and interpretation so as quickly to make it available to 
all who might find it useful. Attention has been directed especially to tax col¬ 
lection data of the Comptroller’s office, a considerable range of data accumulated 
by the State Road Department, including drivers license and automobile registra¬ 
tion data, financial reports of cities through the Comptroller, and such enrollment 
figures. Certain sales tax data recently has been obtained from the Comptroller’s 
office, and the Bureau is currently utilizing this data to relate it to census data 
with the hope of establishing estimates of retail sales by county and by month 
for the year 1954. 

General Service Activity —Extensive Bureau staff time is given at frequent 
intervals to advising with and informing individuals and firms seeking economic 
advice, guidance, and information. 

During a six-months leave of absence (May-November, 1955) Dr. Wylie Kil¬ 
patrick served as Consultant to the Northern Virginia Regional Planning Com¬ 
mission carrying out research work in local government finance. In March, 
1956 appointed Executive Secretary of the Florida Citizens’ Tax Council. This 
body was authorized by the 1955 Florida legislature to survey state and local 
tax problems on which reports will be submitted to the 1957 legislature. Leave 
of absence June 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957. 

Dr. Carter C. Osterbind, in addition to research assignments, has been teaching 
one to two courses per semester in the marketing field, and lias served on graduate 
supervisory committees. In addition, he has served on six college committees. 
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Dr. Felix Muehlner has taught one course per year in foreign trade. Miss 
Elise C, Jones is faculty advisor to Phi Chi Theta, a national commerce fraternity 
for women. 

Dr. George B. Hurff is a member of the Governor’s Council on Industrial 
Development, and chairman of a committee on Priorities and Informational Gaps, 
Florida Council on Research. 

VI—Progress of the Graduate Program 

No changes were made in the graduate program in the College of Business 
Administration during the biennium, pending the selection of a new dean of the 
College. Acting Dean Eutsler administered the graduate program, working 
closely with the Committee on Graduate Offerings and Degrees. It is contemplated 
that a Director of Graduate Studies will be appointed during the next biennium 
to make possible a thorough-going reexamination of graduate offerings and re¬ 
quirements in the various degree programs. 

The number of graduate courses remained unchanged, with a total of sixty- 
nine offered. The number of graduate students remained fairly constant from 
1952-53 to 1954-55, but took a sudden upturn in 1955-56. In 1954-55, there were 
three M.A.’s granted, nine M.B.A.’s, and two Ph.D’s. In 1955-56, four M.A.’s were 
granted, five M.B.A.’s, and one Ph.D. 

The vital goal in the graduate area is to strengthen the M.B.A. program and 
make it more consistent with nationwide expectations and standards for this type 
of degree. Considerable time and effort will be expended in this direction during 
the next biennium. 

VII—Counseling and Guidance of Students 

Acting Dean Roland B. Eutsler carried forward his program to further 
strengthen our system of counseling and guidance, including the continued assign¬ 
ment of counselors from this College to work with students in the University Col- 
l^ge, preparatory to their admission to the College of Business Administration. 
Dr. Charles Millicai has been a key figure in making our counseling program 
more effective, and he has been assisted especially by Dr. Lee Melton and Dr. 
Albert Dehner, who have been working with the University College students. 

Admission standards have been tightened, reversing the prior procedure of 

admitting students to the College of Business Administration on probation with 

grade point deficiencies. The effect has been a noticeable improvement in student 
attitudes. 

A conscious and continuing effort has been made to improve the quality of 
student classroom work. Considerable effectiveness has been achieved through 
the cooperation of various student organizations which include: Alpha Kappa 
Psi, Beta Alpha Psi, Beta Gamma Sigma, Delta Sigma Pi, Finance Association, 
Insurance Society, Marketing Society, Propellor Club, Real Estate Club, Sales 
Club, Society for Advancement of Management, Phi Chi Theta, Student Club 
Managers Association, and the Business Administration Student Organizations 
Council. 


VIII—Placement Service 

Following successful direction under L. A. Gaitanis for several years, the 
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Placement Sei\ice has been headed by Clifton Oliver, Jr. since September 1955. 
In 1955-56, campus interviews were arranged for representatives of ninety 
companies with an additional thirty employers contacting us for placement assist¬ 
ance. Theie were 228 registrations for assistance in finding suitable positions, 
thirty of these being students outside the College of Business Administration and 
sixty-six being Business Administiation alumni, IVIany of the latter were return— 
ing veteians. About 300 students had placement counseling interviews with the 
dix ectox, these interviews ranging from ten minutes to four hours in length. A 
total of 128 graduates were placed in positions in 1955-56. A total of 396 job 
notices were posted, many of these involving several positions. 

Individual correspondence with prospective employers totalled 570 pieces. 

Starting salaries in 1955-56 ranged from $165 to $600 per month with the 
average being approximately $360. This compares with an average of $335 the 
preceding year and with $295 in 1953-54. Demand continued to be especially 
high in Accounting, Insurance, and Sales. 

IX—Annual Business Conference 

During the last biennium, the Seventh and Eighth Annual Business Confer¬ 
ences were jointly sponsored by the College of Business Administration and the 
General Extension Division. The Seventh Annual Conference was held April 
21-22, 1955 in Jacksonville, with the Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce and 
the Florida State Chamber of Commerce cooperating. This was the first time 
the Conference was taken, off campus, and the result attendance-wise was en¬ 
couraging. The theme of the Conference was “Planning Your Profits” and speak¬ 
ers were James C. Downs, Jr., President, Real Estate Research Corporation 
(Chicago) and senior partner of Downs, Mohl and Company; William Bui’ston, 
Manager Merchandising Division, National Retail Dry Goods Association (New 
York); Millard Caldwell, Member, Caldwell, Parker, Wigginton & Miller (Talla¬ 
hassee), former Governor of the State of Florida and former Congressman; and 
Arch Patton, Management Consultant for McKinsey & Company (New York), and 
Vice-President and Sales Executive of Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Company of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Eighth Annual Business Conference was held Api'il 19-20, 1956, at Red- 
ington Beach, St. Petersburg. This drew the largest attendance of any Confer¬ 
ence to date, an experience which reinforced the feeling of the Conference’s 
Steering Committee that the Conference should be moved about the state. Co¬ 
operating in the promotion of the Conference were the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce and the Chambers of Commerce of St. Petersburg, Tampa, Bartow, 
Lakeland, and Clearwater. The general theme was “Planning Florida’s Growth,” 
with the following speakers participating: Frank Pace, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President and Director, General Dynamics Corporation (New York), and Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Canadair, Ltd., also former Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget and former Secretary of the Army; John M. Fox, President, Minute 
Maid Corporation (New York); Roger Allen, head of the architectural firm of 
Roger Allen and Associates (Grand Rapids, Michigan); Robert H. Montgomery, 
Small Business Administration (Washington, D. C.); Elmo Hall, Executive Vice- 
President, Union Bank and Trust Company (St. Petersburg); A. L. Ellis, Presi¬ 
dent, First National Bank (Tai'pon Springs); Oliver Whipple, Vice-President, 
Gulf Life Insurance Company (Jacksonville); John Dabney, Florida Development 
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Commission (Tallahassee); and Alan Ewing, Investment Banker (Jacksonville). 

The Steering Committee had become so large that it lost its effectiveness in 
planning the Conference. Accordingly, this Committee suggested an organiza¬ 
tional revitalization. This was accomplished by dissolving the Steering Com¬ 
mittee and establishing a new Advisory Committee of about seventeen members 
who would serve for only one year. The new committee met in the spring of 
1956 to lay basic plans for the Ninth Annual Business Conference which will be 

held in Pensacola in 1957. 

X—Extension Activities 

The College of Business Administration has cooperated with the General 
Extension Division in holding a number of short courses and seminars in Gaines¬ 
ville and in several other Florida cities. Together, we have had to turn down 
a sizeable number of other possible short courses and institutes because of the 
lack of available staff. The College badly needs sufficient staff to provide enough 
flexibility to meet the demands throughout the state for extension programs 
we are currently unable to handle. Hundreds of Florida employees are being sent 
by their firms to attend extension-type short courses in various other parts of 
the nation (some going as far as Indiana, Illinois, Texas and California) simply 
because our own faculty has been so completely tied down by increasing campus 
enrollments that we could not meet the needs for adult education and training. 
Experience in other states has demonstrated that programs of this sort quickly 
become self-sustaining financially, and thus do not impose additional burdens 
upon the taxpayers. Development of plans for a management center, to be co¬ 
ordinated with the General Extension Division, will be forthcoming for the next 
biennium, with a view to making it possible to serve the business people of 
Florida more effectively along these lines. 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
BIENNIAL REPORT 1954-56 

The College of Education of the University of Florida recognizes the follow¬ 
ing objectives: (1) the selection and preparation of teachers for the schools of 
the state, (2) the preparation of instructional materials, (3) the preparation 
or college teachers, (4) the preparation of educational leaders, (5) supplying 
field services, such as consultants, program leaders, and educational surveys, 
and (6) the conduct of research on educational problems. 

Teacher Supply and Demand. Florida continues to face an acute shortage 
of teachers. The number of young people who are entering teacher education 
has not kept pace with the rapid growth of the school population. To illustrate, 
the number of white teachers employed in Florida in 1950-51 was 18.885 and 
the number employed in 1955-56 was 27,920, an increase of slightly more than 
50 per cent in this five year period. The State Department of Education esti¬ 
mates that about 5,000 new teachers are needed annually to supply replace¬ 
ments and provide for enrollment increases. The number of white teachers 
prepared by all of the institutions in the state in 1951-52 was 1,344. The esti¬ 
mated number prepared in 1955-56 was 1,198. This number represents an 
increase over the previous year when only 988 teachers were prepared. The 
University of Florida has consistently supplied about one-fourth of the teachers 
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prepared in the institutions of the state. It can be easily seen that something 
must be done if we are to staff the public schools with qualified teachers. 

While we are beginning to feel the effects of the recruitment program which 
has been under way for the past three years there is no hope that the present 
program will supply the teachers needed. Florida must find a way to tap every 
possible source of teacher supply if it is to staff its schools with qualified 
personnel. 

Table I indicates that the number of bachelors degrees granted in the Col¬ 
lege of Education increased 40 per cent in 1955-56 over 1954-55. If we com¬ 
bine the figures for this biennium and compare them with those of the preceding 
biennium we find that in 1952-54 408 prospective teachers were graduated 
from the College of Education and 458 were graduated in the years 1954-56. 

The number of masters degrees awarded during the current biennium is 431. 
This is slightly fewer than the 466 awarded in the preceding biennium. How¬ 
ever, the work at the advanced degree level shows an increase, six students were 
awarded the Specialist in Education degree, a new six-year degree offered by 
the College, and forty-six were awarded the Doctor of Education degree. This 
compares favorably with the thirty Doctor of Education degrees awarded in 
the preceding biennium. These figures reflect the fact that the College of 
Education is continuing to be one of the large graduate schools of education in 
the South. 


TABLE I 

DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES AWARDED 

1954-55 1955-56 


Bachelors —_ 191 267 

Masters . 204 227 

Specialist ....._.. 6 

Doctors . 21 25 

'"Post Graduate Certificate _____ 2 

**Advanced Post Graduate Certificate ....-. 50 3 


Totals .....-.-.-.- 468 528 


* Thirty-six semester hours of graduate work. 

** Masters degree plus thirty-six semester hours of graduate work. 

Staff. The one factor that has the greatest influence on the instructional 
program of any college is the quality of staff employed. The staff in the 
College of Education is making a continuous effort to improve its qualifications. 
This is reflected in the fact that in 1950 twenty-seven members of the staff 
held doctors degrees and in 1956 fifty members, 76 per cent, hold doctors degrees. 
Only sixteen regular staff members do not have a doctorate and nine of these 
have completed most of the requirements for the degree. 

The College places a great deal of emphasis on in-service growth of staff 
members. It believes that this can best be achieved through a cooperative 
attack on pressing educational problems. This is accomplished in several ways. 

The Pre-School Planning Conference which is held one week prior to regis¬ 
tration in the fall, provides an excellent opportunity for the staff to give con- 
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sidered time to the study of the instructional problems of the Co lege. This 
conference is followed by the activities of the niajo committees charged with 
developing and improving the instructional program. These committees meet 

at regular intervals throughout the year. 

For the past eight years the College has enjoyed the fact that it has been 
able to attract and hold staff of high quality. The turnover has been small. 
However, during the year 1955-56 six staff members resigned to accept positions 
involving higher salaries. Some of these salaries were as much as $3,0|)0 
more than was being paid by the University. Unless the salary situation is 
improved greatly the College will continue to experience difficulty in holding 
its able staff members. In the foreseeable future the demand for a strong 
staff will be exceedingly great. The University of Florida and the College of 
Education has developed a national reputation for having an oustanding school 
and we are beginning to find that other institutions are turning to our school 
for staff members. While the turnover of six staff members, or approximately 
eleven per cent, does not seem large, it represents the beginning of a trend 
which could increase very rapidly unless something is done to overcome this 
handicap. 

The turnover of staff in the P. K. Yonge School continues to be great. 
However, it has improved some during the last year. It is difficult to secure 
strong and able teachers for a laboratory school unless the salary schedule is 
considerably above that of the public schools. Teaching in a laboratory school 
is much more difficult than in the public schools; consequently, finding suitable 
qualified staff continues to be a problem. 

Organization . Duidng the school year 1954-55 the College faculty spent 
the entire year studying its organizational procedures and attempting to find 
ways and means of improving them. In the spring of 1955 the faculty adopted 
a new organization designed to make it possible for each staff member to par¬ 
ticipate in those phases of the program in which he has an interest. And, 
at the same time, attempting to streamline the organization so that the number 
of committees and special meetings would be considerably reduced. As a result 
of this study the new organization adopted by the faculty calls for five perma¬ 
nent committees: a Committee on Undergraduate Programs and a Committee 
on Graduate Programs. These committees are open committees and each 
member of the faculty interested in the work of these committees participates. 
This is a new experiment in organizational procedure and it seems to be working 
well thus far. The other committees are: the P. K. Yonge School Committee, 
which is designed to draw the P. K. Yonge School and the College faculties 
into a closer working relationship; the Committee on Research, Publications 
and Field Services, which has general supervision of all work in this area, 
and the College Development Committee, which is a small committee elected 
by the faculty and charged with the responsibility of overall college develop¬ 
ment. Its chief task is one of planning and looking far ahead as we envision 
cur educational program. The work of these committees and the general work 
of the College is carried on with the cooperation of two assistant deans. Each 
cf these staff members teaches half-time and devotes half-time to administra¬ 
tive responsibilities. One assistant dean is in charge of instruction and cur¬ 
riculum and the other in charge of administering the programs as they deal 
with students. They work together very closely and this makes an excellent 
division o.t responsibilities. It also provides some college-wide coordination in 
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program planning and curriculum development which had not been possible 
heretofore. 

Instructional Program . During the biennium the College staff has devoted 
considerable time to an analysis and evaluation of the undergraduate program 
for the preparation of teachers. One entire year was given to a careful look 
at the content and experiences that were provided in the undergraduate pro¬ 
gram. The second year was devoted to reorganizing the program and re¬ 
arranging the sequence. The new program which has been approved by the 
College faculty makes it possible for students who are registered in other 
colleges who wish to become secondary teachers to participate in a core pro¬ 
gram of twenty-four semester hours. These students must meet the admission 
requirements established by the College of Education for entering the teaching 
profession. Moreover, they will have the benefits of the College facilities for 
placement and counseling services. Thus, prospective teachers who graduate 
from other colleges become the joint responsibility of the college from which 
they are graduating and the College of Education. For students who wish to 
graduate in secondary education from the College of Education the professional 
program has been reduced to twenty-four hours of required subjects and six 
hours of electives in the field of education. The requirements for elementary 
teachers have been reduced by twelve semester hours, thus making it possible 
for teachers entering Elementary Education to enrich their college program 
with electives of their choice. 

At the graduate level steps have been taken to develop, in cooperation with 
other Colleges, some special courses in the subject matter areas for teachers. 
The details of these courses have not been completely worked out, but the plans 
give promise of strengthening the graduate programs so that they may include 
subject matter courses which give teachers the type of content they need. All 
of these developments have great promise and are symbolic of the spirit of 
cooperation that is being developed between the College of Education and other 
units on the campus. 

Research . The College of Education has no budget for research and is able 
to do only that research which is financed by outside organizations or which 
can be carried on in connection with the funds provided for the instructional 
program. During the biennium the first grant from the Kellogg project for 
research in education leadership has been completed. This project proved to be 
a worthwhile undertaking for the College. It provided some needed research 
in the area of the relationships between the principal and the school in which 
he works, thus giving implications for the type of training program required 
for successful principals. Moreover, it provided vital experiences for doctoral 
students who assisted in the research undertakings. At the conclusion of the 
project eighteen students had written dissertations on some phase of this 
subject. The Kellogg Foundation has granted an extension of this research 
project for another three years. A separate phase dealing more specifically 
with the in-service training needed by principals will be undertaken. 

There is a great need for research funds in the regular budget of the 
College. If the College were able to establish a permanent research division 
it would be in a position to attract funds from Foundations and, at the same 
time, continue at state expense some of the needed research which is so vital 
to the continuing development of the educational program in this state. It is 
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unwise for a state to be spending several hundred millions of dollars annually 
on education and practically nothing on educational research. 

Individual faculty members continue to carry on research projects on their 
own time. During the biennium eighty projects were begun and fifty-six 
were completed. 

Student research is rapidly moving to the doctoral level. During the past 
biennium twenty-five masters theses were written, compared with forty-seven 
during the previous biennium. However, at the doctoral level forty-six dis¬ 
sertations were completed compared with thirty during the previous biennium. 
These facts are shown on Table II. 


TABLE II 

FACULTY AND STUDENT RESEARCH 



1954-55 

1955-56 

Faculty Research 

Projects underway ______ 

..... 35 

45 

Projects completed _ 

. 33 

23 

Student Research 

Masters Thesis _____ 

. 14 

11 

Doctors Dissertations ____ 

21 

25 


Publications. Table III indicates the different types of materials prepared 
by the College of Education faculty during the biennium. The number of 
articles published in professional magazines continues to rise—119 were pub¬ 
lished in the previous biennium, compared to 177 in the current biennium. 
Five books were published in the previous biennium, compared with nine in 
the current biennium. This indicates the interest which the faculty has in 
sharing its experiences and research with other professional people. It also 
reflects the confidence which publishers have in the ability of the staff. 


TABLE III 

PUBLICATIONS BY STAFF 


1954-55 1955-56 


Articles in professional magazines ..._.. 86 91 

Articles mimeographed for distribution ..... 14 3 

Books . 5 4 

Chapters prepared for books to be published in collaboration 

with others . q 6 

Pamphlets or bulletins ________ 5 

Film strips produced_____ 2 


Field Services . Assisting the public schools and their organizations with 
their problems is one of the purposes of the College of Education. Not only 
does this help the local institutions, but it also provides an opportunity for the 
College staff to become familiar with the problems in the classroom and in the 
field, thus enriching their campus teaching. 

The College of Education provides regular consulting services for such 
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groups as pa lent teachci associations, county school boards, superintendents, 
principals and faculties. It also provides the part-time services of one of its 
staff members to assist the state in teacher recruitment programs. This service 
?ias begun to pioduce results as shown by the fact that the number of students 
graduating from the College of Education increased forty per cent in 1955-56 
over the previous year. This is a cooperative undertaking between the State 
Department of Education and the University of Florida. 

Another activity of importance to the state in which the College is engaged 
is that of providing assistance in county school surveys. Representatives of 
the College of Education have assisted in all but three of the sixty-seven coun¬ 
ties of the state. This provides them with expert service and it gives the 
College staff an intimate knowledge of the school situation in the state. 

Another phase of the field service program is that of providing staff to assist 
in school evaluations. This activity is confined largely to high schools and 
junior colleges. During the past biennium thirty-nine schools were assisted 
by members of the College staff in evaluating their school programs. 

Probably the greatest single activity in which many of the staff engage 
is that of serving as special consultants, speakers, and program leaders for 
professional and lay groups throughout the state. During the past biennium 
members of the staff served on 664 different programs within the state and 
nation. They also provided consultant services for 137 groups within the state 
and fifty-seven groups outside the state. In addition to that, staff members 
served on sixty-nine regional and national professional programs. This reflects 
somewhat the confidence and respect which national organizations have for the 
College of Education staff. These details are summarized in Table IV, 

TABLE IV 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES RENDERED BY THE STAFF 

1954-55 1955-56 


High school or junior college evaluations.. 9 30 

School surveys of county systems. 7 6 

Talks, panel discussions_______ 339 325 

Consultants within state. 64 73 

Consultants outside state.._.... 43 14 

Special projects—state or national.. 51 43 

Participation on regional or national programs of professional 

organizations_ 45 24 


Extension Teaching. With approximately 5,000 new teachers coming into the 
schools of Florida each year there is a great demand for the University to offer 
extension classes for teachers in service. This becomes one of the major activi¬ 
ties of the College taking a great deal of time of its staff members, and is one 
of the major services rendered the state by the University. During the past 
biennium the number of people taught in extension classes and off-campus work¬ 
shops increased considerably. In 1954-55, 1,843 students were enrolled in off- 
campus classes, and 2,928 were enrolled in 1955-56. This gives a total of 4,740 
taught in extension classes during the biennium compared with 2,938 taught 
during the previous biennium. Even with this increase in offerings in the field, 
the College is still unable to meet more than one-third of the demands which 
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come to it for extension classes. 

A portion of these demands could be met by the creation of off-campus grad¬ 
uate centers. With centers in key cities throughout the state the University could 
take the staff and library facilities to the students, reducing the amount of student 
travel and increasing the quality of instruction. 

Summary. It can be seen from this report that the stall of the College of 
Education is attempting to carry on many activities designed to meet the needs 
of this state and region. However, in their zeal to meet the great demands which 
are placed upon them they have assumed more than can be done effectively. One 
of the real problems which the College faces is to find funds for an adequate 
number of staff to meet the demands of the State of Florida. Much of the work 
reflected in this report was done in addition to the regular loads which the staf 
carry as a part of their instructional program. The primary needs of the College 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. There is need for more guidance facilities in the College to serve the stu¬ 
dents who are currently registered in the University College. This would make 
it possible to become personally acquainted with each student who might be 
interested in becoming a teacher. This should be coupled with a strong selective 
recruitment program which is developed throughout the state. 

2. A program of in-service education and recruitment could be substantially 
aided by the establishment of off-campus graduate centers. These centers might 
serve two functions: (1) become the recruiting agency for college graduates who 
might be interested in preparing to teach, and (2) serve as an in-service training 
agency to offer graduate courses to teachers in the immediate vicinity. 

3. There is a need for additional funds for current expense. The departments 
in the College are seriously handicapped for lack of adequate funds to pay for 
the necessary expenses of operating the departments. Moreover, the demands 
for members of our staff to travel in the state are exceedingly great and the 
state should provide travel funds so that the services which the staff are qualified 
to render could be provided the various agencies and groups. 

4. Adequate space continues to be a serious problem. When the new labora¬ 
tory school is constructed and the present P. K. Yonge building is remodeled, it 
is hoped that adequate space will be provided for the current staff. However, this 
space will not take care of many additional staff members which must be added 
if the University continues to expand. 

5. There is a genuine need for funds for research. The state cannot afford 
to continue large expenditures for education without a reasonable expenditure 
for research to insure that the funds are spent for effective, economical programs. 

6. Staff salaries must be increased if the University expects to attract and 
hold competent staff. 

REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

To the President of the University: 

Sir: I respectfully submit to you the following report for the College of 
Engineering for the biennium ending June 30, 1956. 

“Bold, creative plans,” is what Governor Collins urged of the delegates at 
the Work Conference on Nuclear Energy of the Southern Regional Education 
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Board at St. Petersburg on August 1. Such thinking that could be crystallized 
into constructive action leading to the industrial development of the South was 
requested. This type of thinking has focused attention upon Florida to produce 
the industrial expansion that has occurred in recent years. Engineers and sci¬ 
entists must give the necessary leadership in developing natural resources, new 
sources of power, and new methods for new industries if Florida is to continue 
in the vanguard of this industrial movement to the Southeast. 

Industry does not seek mediocrity. It demands superiority. In establishing 
plant locations it is superiority in some particular important factor that is 
sought. One of the important factors is the quality of the technological school 
in the aiea. The cry for more scientists and engineers need not be developed 
here, for it is well known that there is a great shortage in these fields. Unless 
every means can be taken to overcome this shortage, there must necessarily be 
a curtailment in industrial progress. What is true on a national basis is also 
true on a regional basis. The College of Engineering of the University of Florida 
faces a severe shortage of space and faculty to meet the requirements for the 
increased enrollment with which it is faced, and for the increased demands made 
upon it for services to industry. Our problem is not only to maintain the exist¬ 
ing faculty but also to secure additional members for our faculty. 

The number of positions offered our graduating students exceeds severalfold 
the number of students available. One large organization offered forty-seven 
of oui graduates positions at salaries considerably above the national average, 
and yet only one student accepted. Our lone coed graduate this year was able 
to turn down a position which would have paid her $635 per month. What is 
particularly gratifying is that more and more Florida students remain in our 
State and with the industrial expansion that is now occurring, this picture will 
be increasingly better. 

Second to this is the need for more space. Unless more space is secured we 
may be forced to curtail both research activities and enrollment. Our increase 
in enrollment continues to exceed that of the national average as is indicated 
by the attached graphs. Certainly, the Florida student who receives his educa¬ 
tion in Florida is more apt to remain here than the student who goes elsewhere 
for his training. Furthermore, it has been our policy to aggressively pursue 
research projects pertaining to the problems of our State. The Florida student 
who comes into contact with the attempts at solutions of these projects will 
carry fox-th his interest after he leaves the University and this must result in 
great benefit to our State. Every effox’t is being made to have the graduates of 
the Florida high schools secure their educations at their state university, for 
certainly it is better to learn how to gi*ow oranges, if one intends to farm in 
Florida, than how to grow apples. What is true in agriculture is equally true 
with reference to the unique engineering problems with which we are confronted. 

During the past biennium thei'e has been considerable interest in many fields, 
but two stand out above the others—Coastal Engineering and Nuclear Energy. 
The University was particularly fortunate in being able to attract the services 
of an outstanding Danish engineer of world repute, and his services have proved 
to be of great value in the short time that he has been here. He has been in 
charge of a survey authorized by the 1954 Legislature and has submitted a report 
on shore erosion. The staff has now been expanded, and it is hoped that labora¬ 
tory facilities will be forthcoming so that an aggi'essive effort can be made in 
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studies affecting one of our greatest assets—our coast line. No matter how large 
a sum of money may he spent in this direction, it is sure to pay great dividends. 
Research is expensive but cost will prove insignificant in comparison with the 
financial benefits that will accrue. To expect financial return a hundredfold 
greater than the expenditures involved would not be too optimistic. We have an 
extremely long coast line. Our problems are unique and we have done little in 
the past. The need is great, and it is hoped that action will be taken so that 
the University can render a great service in this direction. 

The plans for nuclear energy vary from day to day. What was new yesterday 
is obsolete in an early tomorrow. The Legislature of 1955 made available an 
appropriation of one-half million dollars for an atomic reactor. At that time 
it was felt important that a reactor should be capable of the following: 

1. Demonstrate the feasibility of generating power. 

2. Make available research facilities of an engineering nature so that 
research of particular value to industry could be conducted. 

3. Make available research facilities for studies in the basic physical 
sciences, in medicine, and in agriculture. 

4. Make available training facilities for engineers in the design and 
operation of reactors. 

Within the past few years it has become obvious that the first objective is 
no longer of great importance and the second has become of increasing impor¬ 
tance. Our reaction now, therefore, is to build a reactor, taking advantage of 
new developments. Plans for such a reactor are now being made, and it is 
believed that this reactor will be designed in Florida and built in Florida. It is 
expected that while some parts must be purchased out of the State, it is hoped 
that many can be made here in Florida so that we can make a factual demonstra¬ 
tion to industry of the feasibility of manufacturing reactors in our State. Many 
parts of the University have been cooperating in this reactor design and con¬ 
struction. Table I attached gives an outline of the College of Engineering Nuclear 
Program organization. We are indeed fortunate that over a period of years, 
and primarily because of our Engineering and Industrial Experiment Station 
research program, we have been able to attract to our campus many persons 
who have had practical experience in nuclear energy programs at Brookhaven, 
the Argonne National Laboratory, and at Oak Ridge. This staff is probably our 
greatest asset in our nucleonics program. 

The Engineering and Industrial Experiment Station has continued its work 
in connection with the problems pertaining to the water resources of the State. 
It has cooperated with the Florida Resources Study Commission in the survey 
which it is preparing for the 1957 Legislature. Facilities and backlog of data 
have been made available to the Commission for their use. Dr. David Smith, 
the Director of the Commission, has been granted a leave of absence from the 
staff of the Station in order to direct this work. He has called upon other pro¬ 
fessional members of the stall tor assistance whenever needed. The Station 
feels that the development and protection of our natural water resources is 
one of the great problems now confronting the State and stands ready to assist 

in any way that it can. 

A change made in our education program during the past biennium is in 
connection with our attempt to better co-ordinate our activities with those of 
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the junior colleges and high schools of Florida. We have taken cognizance of 
the fact that statistics have shown that only about 4 per cent of the students 
who entered the University as freshmen and who showed an interest in engineer¬ 
ing actually graduated at the end of four years. The others either dropped out 
of the University, transferred to other colleges, or took more than four years 
to complete their engineering program. This meant that we lost a large number 
of men who probably could have served in the engineering profession. Many of 
the men failed courses because of poor high school preparation. I feel that, in 
general, the high schools of Florida are as good as those in other parts of the 
Nation, but to be realistic we must recognize that many of our intelligent stu¬ 
dents come from rural areas and that the rural high school frequently is unable 
to find mathematics and science teachers to meet its needs. Since, therefore, 
these students are unable to secure this subject material in their high schools, 
we felt that rather than deprive them of an engineering education, we should be 
realistic and overcome this defect. Nor is this a waste of time, for it means the 
high school can then devote its energies in those fields of learning in which it is 
most competent. Our program also dovetails with the general junior college 
program, so the junior college can give the student two years of instruction in 
pre-professional engineering material and then at the University we can follow 
with three years of technical information. Considerable attention is being given 
to the student who is prepared to take an accelerated program, and the student 
who desires to do so and has the proper preparation can receive his under¬ 
graduate degree in four years or even less. A counseling program has been 
established so that freshmen are given counseling and guidance, and their indi¬ 
vidual problems are studied. It therefore may not come as a surprise that the 
4 per cent figure referred to above may soon be materially raised, with a conse¬ 
quent decrease in overall cost of engineering education to the State. 

It is particularly gratifying to find that the great industries of the country 
are placing a high value upon our engineering graduates. Statistics released 
by the University Placement Service indicated that the average salary of Florida 
undergraduates in engineering was approximately $35 per month above the 
average of graduates of other universities. Furthermore, our students are ac¬ 
cepted by the best graduate schools of the country, and there they make excellent 
records. The high quality of instruction which is maintained is due in no small 
measure to the fact that our research and educational programs are closely in¬ 
tegrated. Were it not for the emphasis placed upon research, it is doubtful 
whether we could have as excellent a faculty as we now have. Certainly our 
budgetary requirements would have had to be greatly increased. 

We place a great value upon basic research, and some of our sponsored re¬ 
search programs are of this nature, but it is part of our basic philosophy that 
we must serve in the industrial development of the area. We believe that every 
research worker should carefully consider to what extent his efforts might be 
directed into channels which might assist in the economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment of our State. We feel that a great deal of engineering research differs 
from most other research in that it makes available its results in a practical 
aspect in the immediate foreseeable future, whereas other research, though it 
may open new fields, its usefulness, if it ever comes, probably will be at some 
distant time. There is a definite place for all types of research. Certainly at 
this time we are paying a great deal of attention to that type of research which 
takes the information discovered by the scientist and combines it with prac- 
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ticality to cieate new methods and products for the use of man. It is research 
that should pay dividends now—and not at some distant date. 

It has been the objective of the Engineering and Industrial Experiment Sta¬ 
tion to use part of the money made available by the Legislature to start projects 
that show some promise of having economic value, and then to show industry 
that it will benefit by supporting such research. The industry then, and in some 
cases the Federal Government, furnishes funds for further expansion and devel¬ 
opment. It is because of this policy that we are now operating with a budget 
in the Engineering and Industrial Experiment Station of approximately five 
times as great as is made available from State funds. 

I believe that this is a transition period in the life of our College of Engi¬ 
neering. The next few years will be very critical ones. Whether we can continue 
the progress made in the past decade to achieve a stature of one of the great 
technological schools of the country or whether we drop to only mediocrity will 
depend upon the support which we secure from the State in the foreseeable 
future. Our opportunity for service is great, and as such service is rendered 
industrial growth will follow. We need more buildings and equipment, and while 
these are important, these must take second place to the need of a good faculty. 
Learning comes not from buildings but from brains. In the competition to hold 
our existing personnel and to secure competent new personnel, we are placed 
at a great disadvantage. Our present staff is overworked and underpaid. The 
proposed budget that we have submitted will not correct this situation. This 
problem is one that besets all universities of today. Only those universities 
that solve the problem will be able to render the services that they should. 

On January 1, 1955, Dr. A. C. Kleinschmidt was appointed Assistant Dean of 
the College of Engineering, and on July 1, 1955, Dr. Marion E. Forsman was 
appointed Assistant Director of the Engineering and Industrial Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. Both of these men have done outstanding work and are heavily overloaded. 
Because of the diverse activities of the College of Engineering and the fact that 
so much of our budget is dependent upon contract sources, administrative duties 
are far in excess of what would normally be found in an educational institution. 
Additional administrative help is needed, but it is difficult to find. The engineer 
and scientist who has administrative ability is in great demand in the industrial 
world and demands a high salary. It is difficult to attract him to an educa¬ 
tional institution* 

There are attached excerpts from reports of the various department heads. 
Copies of the more complete reports are available for those who desire them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph Weil, Dean 

Aeronautical Engineering 

The Aeronautical Engineering Department is still badly housed in the hangar 
building. Originally it was contemplated that the entire hangar would be de¬ 
moted to Aeronautical Engineering, but at the present time only appioximately 
25 per cent of the space is made available for this department. The depaitment 
is also very understated and every effort made to secuie additional staff membeis 
has failed because of the low salaries that were available. 

Professor R. A. Thompson, who had been a member of the Engineering 
College staff since 1933 and who had been head of the Aeronautical Department 
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since 1946-47, resigned during the past year to accept employment in industry. 

Certainly, in the field of Aeronautical Engineering, the state of Florida should 
have an outstanding department. Florida from an aviation standpoint is already 
doing a great deal, but more could be done if there were added impetus in this 
field. To do so, however, would require a greatly expanded staff. As the aviation 
industry in the state expands there will be more and more requests for services 
which an expanded Aeronautical Engineering Department could and should 

render. 

Agricultural Engineering 

The Department of Agricultural Engineering is administered through the 
College of Agriculture, although students who are candidates for the degree regis¬ 
ter in the College of Engineering, which grants the degree of Bachelor of Agricul¬ 
tural Engineering. The services that the field of agricultural engineering might 
render to the State of Florida are almost unlimited. It is hoped that steps will be 
taken so that the curriculum in this department will be accredited in the very near 
future. 

The Department of Agricultural Engineering moved into its new building in 
the fall of 1955. 

A report of the activities of this department is included in the report of the 
Agricultural College. 

Chemical Engineering 

The Chemical Engineering Department at the present time is housed in the 
hangar and in space which should be turned over to the Aeronautical Department 
as soon as possible. The department is extremely overcrowded, and there are 
many hazards which should be corrected. These hazards cannot be corrected 
until more space is made available. 

Cognizance should be taken of the fact that many of the industries of Florida 
are of a chemical engineering nature and the services that this department is 
already performing for these industries are of real value. The work in the 
pulp and paper field has secured for it international renown. Many of the grad¬ 
uates of the department are now occupying key positions in various industries 
in the State. Certainly as soon as possible every step should be taken to secure 
a new building for this department in which the expensive equipment which is 
already in its possession, can be properly housed. From a safety standpoint 
the department has been frequently criticized, and yet little can be done in cor¬ 
recting these defects until new space is secured. 

Civil Engineering 

In the main Civil Engineering Laboratories there are two prestressed con¬ 
crete beams about 45 feet long and 3 feet high. These two beams have been 
brought to the College of Engineering to serve as controls in tests of the actual 
beams now used in bridges in Florida. They are the two largest of many pre¬ 
stressed concrete beams undergoing tests here in our research laboratory and 
they illustrate the size and scope of research facilities urgently needed. 

In the changing technology of concrete structures, whether they are ribbons 
of highway connecting the industrial and vacation areas of the state or imposing 
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bridges such as on the Sunshine Highway, research and testing of actual com¬ 
ponent parts are fundamental requirements. Failure of any unit after installa¬ 
tion is too costly to be permitted. A though the Civil Engineering Department 
has been able to serve the state during this biennium using the facilities and 
staff available, future demands cannot be met with existing facilities. 

A glance at the skyline in any of the industrial or vacation areas of the state 
reveals that new concepts in structural design are being put into practice. 
These new concepts of design bring many problems to the structura engineer 
in Civil Engineering. Where there are no guideposts, it is necessary fox* our 
engineers to do the reseai’ch required to make these structures safe and effective. 
At the same time they ax*e able to transmit this new information to the ever 
increasing numbers of Civil Engineers being trained in the College of Engineering. 
Space, staff anti research facilities are all urgently needed if the Civil Engineering 
Depai'tment is to take its share of the responsibility for training the engineers 
who will live and work in the State of Floi*ida. 

Courses leading to the Ph.D. degree in Sanitai*y Engineei'ing and Structural 
Engineering have been approved during the biennium. At present, the doc¬ 
torate program in Sanitary Engineering at the University of Florida is one of 
only four in the country that has been approved by the United States Public 
Health Sex*vice as meeting standards which will justify enrollment of its com¬ 
missioned officers. According to a recent statement by Professor Bengt 0. K. 
Gusfstafsson, Professor of Sanitary Engineering at the University of Stockholm, 
in Sweden, the University of Florida Sanitary Engineering research facilities are 
now recognized internationally. 

Electrical Engineering 

The incx*easing demand for automation in factories and on machines requires 
mox*e highly ti*ained Electrical Engineers. Industry and govex*nment are both 
demanding more and more engineers with this advanced training. An electronic 
computer and a servomechanism laboratory are necessai’y to provide adequate 
facilities and equipment for training in the applications of these key parts of 
the automation of industrial plants. Only by providing industi’y with engineers 
who are well qualified in this field can the industries of Florida gain a competitive 
advantage in manufacturing techniques. 

The inclusion of new subject matter has been greater than normal during the 
cuiTent biennium, and points toward cui*ricular revisions in the coming biennium. 
The increased emphasis on nuclear engineering, transistors, computers, automa¬ 
tion and such, is demanding treatment over and above that which can be handled 
within the present curricular framework. A new course in nuclear instrumenta¬ 
tion, for example, already has been approved and further revisions and additions 
are under consideration. 

Classes and laboratories have averaged higher in enrollment than desired for 
effective teaching. This places a heavy load on the faculty and has taxed 
laboratory facilities. Considerable laboratory equipment has been purchased in 
order to provide for the handling of larger laboratory sections. Multiple sections 
of the same course are now being held. This puts an increased load on staff, 
space, and equipment requirements. In 1956-57 some classes will have to be held 
at night because of space considerations. 
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Engineering Graphics 

The number of students currently seeking admission to drawing classes has 
now increased to such an extent that drawing has become a major instructional 
responsibility with an enrollment larger than that of a number of the separate 
departments in Engineering. Because of this a separate service department 
has been established in the College of Engineering to administer courses in Engi¬ 
neering Graphics. The effective date of the newly created department was June 5, 
1956, with E. W. Jacunski named as Interim Head Professor. 

The same classrooms, faculty and offices are being utilized. Class sizes have 
increased to room capacity for all available hours to take care of the student 
demand. Plans for night school classes are being made because of lack of 
drawing room space. 

Engineering Mechanics 

Since this Department is a service department to the College of Enginering, 
its growth will reflect the growth of all departments in the College of Engineer¬ 
ing. Registration in Engineering Mechanics courses has averaged a 25 per cent 
increase per year. This increased number of students has made space and staff 
problems more and more acute. In order to keep class sizes at a desirable level 
for most effective instruction, it has been necessary to increase faculty teaching 
loads above the level which will allow us to acquire and hold competent staff 
members. 

The legislature of 1955 appropriated funds for a study of the problems involved 
in maintaining the Florida coastlines. An internationally known Coastal Engineer, 
a member of the staff of the Engineering Mechanics Department in the Industrial 
Experiment Station, has coordinated the accomplishment of the survey and is 
preparing a report and recommendations to the legislature concerning this prob¬ 
lem. In addition, nine engineers and technicians are currently at work on projects 
initiated by communities in Florida who felt that their problems of beach erosion 
were so critical that they needed immediate attention. 

Industrial Engineering 

Industries from many regions of the United States have investigated the 
possibility of locating new plants or moving their operations to the State of 
Florida during the biennium. Several of these companies have already located 
plants in the State, for example: The Sperry Rand Corporation, The General 
Electric Company, The Minneapolis Honeywell, The Fairchild Aircraft, and The 
Hamilton Standard are but a few of the well-known companies locating plants 
in Florida. Recognizing that these companies as well as many others have picked 
Florida as a state favorable to industrial potential, the facilities and staff in 
Industrial Engineering have been expanded to better serve the state. 

Even though we have completed our new teaching laboratory this increased 
industrial expansion in the state puts additional demands on our facilities and 
staff which cannot be met. Competitive staff salaries could alleviate the shortage 
of well qualified faculty who are attracted to the state but who accept more 
desirable offers from other locations. 

Greatly increased requests by Florida industries for cooperative students 
working under the Florida Industries Cooperative Plan have resulted in a review 
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of the curriculum in the Industrial Engineering Department to improve the 
flexibility of class offerings and thus permit a larger number of students to par¬ 
ticipate in this program. The demand for cooperative students in Florida alone 
has increased during the past year in much greater numbers than the College 
of Engineering has been able to certify. 

The demands of industry for men with training over and above that required 
at the bachelors’ level has resulted in an acceleration of the graduate program 
in Industrial Engineering. Additional staff, space, and facilities are urgently 
needed to meet this demand. Enrollment in service courses taught by this 
department has increased considerably above the level for effective teaching thus 
making it necessary to have multiple sections as soon as space and staff become 
available. 

Mechanical Engineering 

Recognizing that the new era in Technology will call for many metals com¬ 
paratively unknown in the past—metals in many cases that are found in 
Florida—of which titanium, zirconium, and hafnium are examples, the Mechanical 
Engineering department has expanded its facilities in order that it can take its 
part in the practical utilization of these materials. During the past two years 
there have been added to the Department not only staff members competent to 
do outstanding research work in this field, but considerable valuable equipment 
including the following: an X-Ray diffractometer, a Bosch and Lomb micro 
metalograph and a metal specimen creep testing machine. Space for research 
and development programs directed toward maximum utilization of the Florida 
minerals is urgently needed but not available. 

The department is hampered badly by lack of a heat power laboratory for 
training both undergraduate and graduate students. Effective training in heat 
measurements, heat transfer, and controls is a fundamental part of the Me¬ 
chanical Engineering curriculum. Lack of this equipment prevents the depart¬ 
ment from being recognized as the equal of many other Mechanical Engineering 
departments in this field. 

A partial list of appointments held by members of the staff in state, national, 
and international organizations during the biennium follows: 

Professor W. H. Beisler 

Establishing Department of Chemical Engineering at Punjab College of 
Engineering and Technology, affiliated with the University of Punjab in 
Lahore, Pakistan, as part of the general educational program being con¬ 
ducted by the State College of Washington for International Cooperative 
Administration of the U. S. Government (on two-year leave of absence) 

Associate Professor T. L. Bransford 

Secretary of the Florida Engineering Society 

Director of Research and In-Service Training with the Florida State Road 
Department (on two-year leave of absence) 

Associate Professor Per Bruun 

U. S. Council on Wave Research 1955 

Professor E. A. Farber 

Board Member of Advisory Committee for Midwestern Conferences on Fluid 
Mechanics 
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Extension of University Instruction 

A. Extension Credit Classes and Workshops Enrollments 

Classes 

University of Florida (189) ..... 4,400 

Florida State University (235) ....... 6,066 

Workshops 

University of Florida ( 8 ) _____ 714 

Florida State University ( 2 ) ....... 143 


11,323 

B. Correspondence Study Courses 

University of Florida Courses (116) ........._. 3,732 

Florida State Univeersity Courses ( 33 ) .. 705 

High School Courses (37) ... 815 


Total -------. 16,575 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Short Courses, Seminars , and Institutes 
Conducted by the General Extension Division 


Participation by Universities in Adult Education 

All organizations and groups given refresher or continuation short-term 
courses have the privilege of indicating preference in university sponsorship, in 
faculty participation, and in selecting time and place. As a result, some short 
courses are conducted wholly by the faculty of the Florida State University, 
otheis by the University of Florida, and some by the joint efforts of both 
institutions. When talent desired is not available from the faculty of either 
university, and the interested group will pay the cost, the Division will engage 
outside instructors and consultants for special courses. 


Business 

Florida business people employers and employees—are realistic concerning 
pioblems affecting income. Small businesses and trade organizations have been 
helped through in-service training programs for employeers and employees in 
management, merchandising, advertising, sales, public relations, and personnel. 

Due to present limited teaching and Extension staff it has not been possible to 
do more and some groups have not been served at all. 


If the picsent lequests of Florida businessmen for extension assistance are 

to e met during the next bennial period, it will be necessary to increase the 

Extension staff available for this purpose 100 per cent in order to organize, plan, 

and staff a minimum core of 38 new short courses. Even this will not enable 
he Division to take care of the knowyi needs. 

Moieovei, the inciease in demands for university extension assistance will 
eep pace with the growth in new businesses and industries coming to Florida 
with management personnel accustomed to receiving aid from their state uni¬ 
versities. Ceitainly they will expect the same or similar help from the Uni- 

* y 0 Florida. It will be nesessary to provide a variety of management 
and other extension courses and services to assist executives and other personnel 
who cannot come to the campus of the Univertity. 
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A. For Business 


Sales Clinics and Short Courses (8) _„_ 

Southeastern Portrait Photography Clinic 
Small Business Operation Course 

Seminar for the National Office Manager’s Association 
of Jacksonville __ 


Florida Lumber and Millwork Short Courses (3) __ 

Conference on Training University Students for Radio 
and Television _ 


( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 


Real Estate Appraisal Urban I Program 

Annual Business Conferences (2) _ 

Management Seminar for Middle Management 
Southeastern Advertising Conference 
Institutes for Secretaries (2) 

Personnel Practices Seminar __ 

Accident Prevention Engineering Conferences 
Annual Southern Conferences on Gerontology 

Internal Revenue Code of 1954 _ 

Conference for Public Relations Personnel_____ 

Insurance Seminar ........ 

Preparation for Insurance Licenses (3) 

Property and Casualty Insurance Short Courses (2) .. 

Purchasing Agents Institutes (2) 

Real Property Institute ____ 

Medical Technology Workshops (4) __ 

Forest Photogrammetry Courses (2) ___ 

Forest Site Identification by Soil Characteristics __ 

Refresher Courses for Pharmacists (2) ___ 

Kiln Drying of Southern Hardwoods Short Course .. 

Plotless Timber Cruising Short Courses (2) ..... 

A Short Course on Continuous Forest Inventory___ 

Magazine Cost Accounting ____ 

agazine Market Research ........ 

Workshop on Government Public Relations _ 

Annual Business Education Work Conference _.__.. 

Annual Short Course for Motor Vehicle Fleet Supervisors 

Management Training Institutes (2) ...... 

Methods-Time Measurment Clinics (6) ..... 


Total ................... 5203 


Enrollments 
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Public Service and Citizenship 

The Florida taxpayer is demanding a higher quality of performance and 
better public relations of all municipal, county, and state employees. To help 
individuals meet these requirements the Public Service Training Center of the 
Division offers them opportunities to come together with others doing similar 
work for instruction in short courses. These programs are designed primarily 
as refresher work or to upgrade public employees who have considerable job 
experience. 
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Since the Florida universities are unable to staff all of the old or new courses 
requested in a single year, many can be repeated every three or four years only. 
For this reason the following schedule of work accomplished during the biennium 
is only a fraction of the total which should have been given. 

Preparing aliens for citizenship and local leaders for increased civic and 
community service responsibilities always have been rewarding chores of the 
Division. 

B. For Public Service and Citizenship 

Enrollments 


Annual Short Courses for City Managers ( 2 ) ... 110 

Seminars in Arson Detection and Investigation ( 2 ) ... 220 

The Florida Civil Defense Staff College Courses (3) _ 168 

Personnel Appraisal and Development in Public Service . 80 

Annual Park Short Courses ( 2 ) _ 93 

Florida and Latin America: Partners for Progress__ . 640 

Annual Florida Traffic Court Conference ____ 58 

Annual Short Courses for Municipal Finance Officers ( 2 ) __ 138 

Annual Short Courses for Building Officials (2) ....__ 99 

Seminars in Juvenile Delinquency ( 2 ) __ 167 

A Short Course in Chemical Tests for Intoxication ..... 17 

A Short Course for Police Chiefs ___ 43 

Medico-Legal Institute __ 156 

International Association of Personnel in Employment 

Security Short Course ____ 58 

Lecture Series on Municipal Government and Planning for 

the Ridge League of Municipalities (5) _ 660 

Florida Traffic Institutes ( 2 ) _____ 148 

Law for Women Lecture Series (2) _ 900 

Conferences on Conservation ( 4 ) ___ 353 

Workshop on Conservation of Natural Resources _ _ ___ 34 

Florida Science Fair Work Conference ____ 200 

Orientation Training Institutes for Rehabilitation Counselors ( 2 ) 40 

Annual Short Courses for General Sanitarians ( 2 ) __ 214 

Short Courses on Water Supply and Sewerage Treatment ( 2 ) _ 377 

Regional Science Conferences ( 5 ) _ 360 

Probation and Parole Short Course ___ 119 

Alien Training __ 344 


Total ---- 6306 


In addition to the above programs the Division is cooperating with State 

agencies in an effort to inform the public of the need for long-range intelligent 

planning on the local level in the proper use and protection of all natural wealth. 

t t e moment Chambers of Commerce and other interested groups are offered 

instruction in methods and procedures for organizing and administering self- 

sui\eys to determine potentialities in local resource utilization and management. 

State agencies are also being assisted in their program to inform the public of 

objectives, plans, and accomplishments in statewide projects with their Latin 
American implications. 

Home and School 
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Women everywhere are primarily interested in home and family. They express 
themselves and serve their communities largely through their own organizations. 
To assist them individually or in their group activities, the universities are 
offering many courses of information and instruction by extension. A pioneer 
in family life education, the Division has done much to create sympathetic un¬ 
derstanding, propel’ attitudes, and cooperation in the home, factors which have 
been carried over readily into the community and done much to improve the 
welfare and life of the people. 

Grown in numbers and influence, the State P.T.A. has cooperated most 
effectively in the statewide school improvement program and has become in¬ 
creasingly interested not only in securing adequate provisions for the normal 
child, but in providing facilities for the physically handicapped and mentally 
retarded child as well. 

Women have been the leaders in developing a healthy community atmosphere 
for all youth. They have had much do do with activities designed for the physical 
and moral protection of the juvenile. The work done in alcohol and narcotics 
education, driver education, and in community activities for mental and spiritual 
growth has also been fostered by them. 

Believing that children and adults alike are greatly influenced by their 
environment, Florida women have been interested not only in an understanding 
family life, good schools, and a proper moral atmosphere, but also in the effects 
of good civic housekeeping and the preservation and development of the outdoor 
beauty of their homes and communities. They have not only taken a personal 
interest in the specific activities of their organizations, but collectively they have 
been faithful watchdogs in conserving the resources and the natural beauty of 
the State. 


C. Home and School 


Enrollments 
... 415 

... 2023 
4008 
... 2015 
85 

... 573 

__ 150 

.... 417 

72 
48 
20 


Workshops in Home and Family Life (6 .... 

Adult Family Life Education Institutes (20) .. 

Youth-Adult Family Life Institutes (15) .... 

Annual Short Courses in Parent-Teacher Leadership (2) .. 

Short Course in Designing the Landscape ..... 

Garden Club Short Courses (2) ..... 

Marriage and Family Life Institute ....—. 

Alcohol and Narcotics Education (4) ..... 

Lecture Series in Housing Your Family .....-. 

Seminar for the Home Relations Club of Jacksonville ... 

Driver Education Audio-Visual Aids Clinic----— 

Instructional Materials Clinics (7) .--- 1224 

Visiting Teacher Conference ....-. 

Conferences on Working Together for Good Schools 

for Children Under Six (7) --—-- 767 

Workshop for School Principals (6) ..— 

Social Studies Conferences (6) ---....- 

Guidance Institutes (5) ---.-.-. 

Annual Conferences for Public School Speech Correctionists (2) 

Film Discussions for Church Schools (2) .-. 

Refresher Course for Amateur Judges of Flower Showes-- 

Clinic of National League of American Pen Women .. 
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429 
605 
117 
66 
37 
58 




















Florida Industrial Arts Leadership and Training Conferences (3) 247 


Total.... 


- 13687 


Church and Community 

Leadership in the small towns of Florida is centered largely in the churches. 
For this reason the General Extension Division is working through the churches 
for community betterment. In many communities all denominations have been 
brought together in cooperative planning and effective action for elevating the 
moral tone, the intellectual level, the recreational activities, and the cultural 
interests of youth and adults. 

Clergy and lay workers are given opportunities to improve their ministry 
through consultation services, short courses, and conferences. Sunday School 
teachers are offered training and instructional aids. Young people's work is 
being improved through organization of discussion groups. Inter-faith religious 
musicals and dramas are being encouraged and members trained for leadership 
in recreation. Inter-church community relationships are being improved through 
a program emphasizing ministerial ethics and pastoral counselling. Non-sectarian 
lectures in series are given for historical and biblical information and a better 
understanding of national and world problems. 

This University of Florida extension program giving churches assistance on 
an inter-faith and non-sectarian basis is the only one of its kind. It has won 
favorable comment and created much interest far beyond the borders of the 
State. The amount of good that may come from the effort is limited only by 
the resources the University can commit to it 



For Church and Community 

Enrollments 

Short Courses for Church Ushers (15) .. 1549 

Florida Pastors' Conferences (3) ...... 223 

Church Music Workshops (6) ....... 242 

Religious Radio and Television Institutes (4) ____ 106 

Audio-Visual Workshops for Churches (5) _ 688 

Life and Times of Saint Paul (22 Communities) .. 3846 

World Council of Churches and World Christian 

Youth Conferences (6 Communities) ..... 482 

Great Men and Women and Religious and Moral 

Issues of the Old Testament (18 Communities) .... 2186 

Incidents in the Life and Teachings of Jesus 

Christ (42 Communities) _____ 8832 

Lay readers' Workshop ..... 72 

Leadership Training in Recreation (8) _ ___ 439 

Annual Florida Square and Folk Dance Short Coursees (2) __ 92 

Group and Community Leadership Training Workshops (6) .. 1329 

Magazine of the Screen (38 Communities) ____ 5926 

“Little Chautauqua” Program Series (2) ___ 350 

Great Men and Great Issues in Our American 

Heritage (12 Communities) .. . 212 


Total .........-...26574 
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Recapitulation—Organized Extension Education 

External Students 

Enrollments 


Extension of University Instruction 

Classes, Workshops, and Correspondence Study ..... .. 16,575 

Adult Education 

Short Courses, Seminars, and Institutes ..... 51,766 


Total ................. 68,341 

Research and Surveys 


The Florida Division is the only one which has a Department of Research 
and Surveys, An analysis by this Department of enrollment figures reveals 
that many men and women beyond normal retirement age are still actively in¬ 
terested in intellectual and particularly in creative pursuits. They enroll in 
every general short course for adults and take part in church and community 
programs sponsored by the General Extension Division. 

Recently trial-programs have been designed exclusively for retired persons. 
Art courses have been given at Penney Farms and Moosehaven. Creative writ¬ 
ing and art classes have been conducted at Olds Halls for residents of Daytona 
Beach and environs. There was maximum and regular attendance of students 
from sixty-five to eighty-five years of age. In this experiment, retired citizens 
demonstrated unusual interest, incentive, and ability. The work should be con¬ 
tinued and expanded. 

To determine educational levels and the effect of environment and experiences 
of groups, in order to orient short courses and programs to their backgrounds 
as well as to their needs, and to find justification in terms of benefits and costs, 
the Department of Research and Surveys continuously studies all adult education 
programs. 

Youth Activities 

Florida youth have become instructors for their elders. In preparation for 
forensics, they have become better informed for intelligent social judgments. 
By participating in public debates and family discussions, they have created 
adult opinion for effective action in affairs of government and community service. 
By developing their talents and taking part in art, music, and drama, they have 
increased community interest in cultural programs for all. By eagerly accepting 
leadership training, they have helped their municipalities develop wholesome 
recreation and other leisure-time programs. In the Youth Workshops and Teen 
Clinics, they have studied family relations and found solutions to their personal 
problems under the direction of nationally-known leaders. 

This positive approach, which has helped youth understand themselves and 
accept their citizenship privileges and obligations, has received the endorsement 
of school, church, civic, and welfare organizations throughout the State. 

Participation in this area of extension has increased by more than 70 per 
cent during the biennium. This unique program is attracting national attention 
because it produces not only immediate but long-range permanent results. 
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library of all kinds of aids for extension students are widely used. 

Package libraries containing articles from current periodicals, pamphlets 
and bulletins on a great variety of present-day subjects are loaned to civic lead¬ 
ers, club women, ministers, and others, especially in towns without adequate 
municipal library facilities. 

The Children's Library, of the best in juvenile literature, is intended to create 
an interest in reading with the hope that good reading habits carried into adult¬ 
hood may produce a more intelligent citizenry. It is the only extension library 
of its kind, exceeded in number of cataloged titles for youth by only a few large 
city libraries. 

A library of music, drama, and exhibit materials is also maintained. 

Extension library materials are used in every one of Florida's sixty-seven 
counties to supplement public school and community libaries. 


Visual Aids and Library Loan Services 

A. Florida Film Library 

Showings 

Films-............... 51,011 

Filmstrips and Slides ______ 4,622 


Total -- 55,633 

B. The State Extension Library 

1. Reference Library 
Books 


Classes and Groups 

Individuals __ 

Items 

27,351 

9,117 

39,397 

960 

Circulation 

683,739 

9,117 

39,397 

960 

Package Libraries 

Vocational Materials 

2. Florida Children's Library 

Books 

76,825 

733,213 

Schools and Libraries . 

36,143 

22,047 

542,124 

22,047 

Individuals . 

3. Music and Drama Library 

Recordings 

Plays_ 

58,190 

9,912 

2,432 

30,381 

564,171 

9,912 

2,432 

30,381 

Exhibits 


Total _ 

42,725 

42,725 


1,340,109 


Program Aid to Organizations 


Many short courses and programs requested by Florida groups and organiza¬ 
tions cannot be oiganized and administered by the present limited staff of the 
General Extension Division. However, every eliort is made to assist these groups 




















YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


Enrollments 


Recreation Training Institutes for Youth (3) _ 333 

High School Forensics (2) .......... 138 

Demonstration Debates 'or High Schools (36 Schools) _.. 8000 

High School Discussion Conferences (2) ....._. 370 

High School Art Exhibits (2) ....... 169 

High School Student Council Conference..... 450 

Local Youth Workshop Programs (132) __ 44466 

Teen Center Clinics (9) ......... 3166 

Youth Workshop Conferences with Adult Leaders (2) ___ 733 

Lakeland Youth Council ............. 41 

Florida Scholastic Press Conferences (2) ... 1097 

Youth Guidance Workshop ...._— . 121 


Total —__________— 59084 


Visual Aids and Library Services 

A. Visual Instruction and Florida Film Library 

Many Florida State departments and agencies, in carrying on their public 
information programs and employee training, have long looked to the Division 
for aid in audience procurement and advice on teaching aids. Since the Visual 
Instruction Department produces non-commercial film at a tremendous saving 
to meet these public needs, its service is in demand and the Division has become 
more essential to State Government. Business and industry are also requesting 

that similar films be produced for them. 

To date the department has completed nine films of professional quality, and 

four additional films are in production. Nineteen sets of colored filmslides have 
been produced These materials have been produced for the State Boaid of 
Health, the State Department of Education, Apalachee Correctional Institution, 
the Florida Highway Patrol, Central and Southern Florida Flood Control, the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, and others including county health depait- 
ments. Sixteen additional agencies are now on the waiting list. All expenses 

incidental to production are paid by the agency served. 

In addition to production, the Division services film deposited for circulation 

by public and state organizations for use in putting on their own piograms or 

in conducting cooperative extension programs. 

The Division has never invested large sums of money in developing a collec¬ 
tion of expendable film for public school use however, it organized, and for a 
considerable time has serviced, a cooperative Florida film library of all kinds 
of visual materials purchased and deposited by the public schools. 

B . State Extension Library 

The State Extension Library which belongs to the University of Florida has 
become a recognized center o i information and reference foi the gieatei pait of 
the Southeast The result of nearly 40 years of gradual and continuous growth, the 
accumulated resources of this library l ave resulted in an outstanding circulation 
which can be understood only with a knowledge of the vaiiet> of services 

rendered. 

A good general reference library, a professional libiary for teacheis, an a 
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in conducting their own programs. Direction in program planning, help in the 
selection of speakers and consultants is provided and informational and illustra¬ 
tive loan materials are made available through the Florida film libraries and the 
State Extension Library of the Division. 

Programs Concluded by Organizations with Extension Division Assistance 


Participating 

Civic Organizations ...... 359,690 

Religious Groups _.________ 71,650 

Women’s Groups .......... 27,803 

PTA Groups ....... 44,461 

Rural Groups _________ 15,145 


Total ......... 518,749 


Relative Standing of the Florida Program 

A careful examination of the organizational structure, staff responsibilities, 
and the variety of general extension activities conducted by the state universities 
clearly shows that qualitatively the Florida program equals, and in some respects 
excels other extension programs not only in the South but in the Nation. In 
spite if the fact that its citizens are scattered over 58,000 square miles, Florida 
is excelled quantitatively by a very few states such as, Wisconsin and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, which have not only a large and more concentrated population but also a 
much greater appropriation for extension 

A Look Ahead 

Florida’s new citizens are pressing for an expansion of present extension 
activities and for new types of instruction and service to meet changing needs. 

To achieve a better balanced extension program and to more nearly equalize 
the responsibilities and the privilege of each university to more fully serve the 
people of the State, the Division must be able to offer not only self-supporting 
practical courses but greater opportunities in free liberal education for self- 
improvement and leadership training to help the individual in his interest group 
activities for the advancement of the welfare, social, and cultural level of all. 
To promote, develop, and present such an enlarged extension program, additional 
resources must be made available to our state universities for extension, and 
there must be some State subsidy for free continuing education which is as 
necessary for the working adult population as free public school education is 
for all youth. This is predicted on the fact that all informed persons now realize 
that education continues throughout life, and a democratic state cannot terminate 
its responsibilities by neglecting people who are now beyond high school or 
college age. 

this demand of the people is met, State appropriations must be made to: 

(1) Enable the universities to secure additional personnel which they can 
commit to the extension program; 

(2) Provide a subsidy for civic, cultural, welfare, and other areas of public 
need which cannot be made self-sustaining; and 

(3) Make available additional extension staff to administer an enlarged 
program. 
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Then, pi Gscrit pi 0^1 sni expansion cind impi^ovGiTiGnt c&n be scc0lc?r£itGd» 

(1) If the state-supported universities of Florida will establish an inter- 
institutional committee to agree on the number and kind of extension 
credit couises to be offered by each, establish uniform policy relative to 
faculty pai ticipation in this work, and reconcile rules and regulations 
governing it. This committee should also determine how the Division 
may use the available talent and resources in the private institutions 
of the State in the extension of university courses for credit. 

(2) If each of the universities will appoint an intra-institutional committee 
to maintain a perpetual inventory of staff and physical facilities avail¬ 
able for extension, and assist the General Extension Division in setting 
up an annual priority list of the non-credit short courses, workshops and 
institutes which it can staff, and which under present regulations and 
fiscal policy of the Board of Control can be made self-sustaining, and 

which it would like to put on as its segment of the total extension adult 
education program. 

To cope with the situation, the Board of Control should immediately reaffirm 
or redefine the areas of responsibility of the General Extension Division by 
signifying the scope of the program and naming the services to be rendered. All 
administrative officers and faculties should be informed of their responsibilities 
in cooperating with the Division; already too many extension activities are con¬ 
ducted independently, and consequently are not reported by the Division. 

B. C. Riney 
Dean 

General Extension Division 
of Florida 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF ALUMNI AFFAIRS 

FOR THE BIENNIUM ENDING JUNE 30, 1956 

To the President of the Un iversity of Florida .* 

Sir: The general nature of the Division of Alumni Affairs is to strive to main¬ 
tain fellowship, fraternal spirit and to keep alive a sentiment of affection for 
the Alma Mater; to unite the graduates of successive years by a common tie of 
fellowship, foster the feelings of friendship and love toward each other, promote 
the welfare of the University, encourage education, issue magazinees, periodicals 
and other methods of information pertaining to the University of Florida, and 
in every manner and means promote, foster and encourage the attendance at the 
University and aid in such attendance financially and in labor. 

Continuous progress has been made by the Division of Alumni Affairs during 
the biennium beginning July 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1956. Joining with 
the various colleges and schools, as well as the student body, it has assisted in 
rendering valuable services on the campus, and in the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion to our alumni and friends throughout the State and Nation. Working 
closely with the University of Florida Alumni Association and the University of 
Florida, the Division of Alumni Affairs has aided in the promotion of many com¬ 
mittee activities. A number of them having as chairman and committee members 
some of the most outstanding leaders in the State and Nation. 

The Division of Alumni Affairs has taken a very active part in the promotion 
of “University of Florida Days” in selected areas of the State. A majority of 
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the more than 70 local alumni clubs, with several thousand alumni and friends 
of the University, have been actively participating in meetings of 
special interest to the University. The Alumni 0 rice assisted in sponsoring 
special programs, including appearances by faculty, staff and student leaders 
before civic clubs, high school and alumni groups, as well as presenting interest¬ 
ing programs pertaining to the University of Florida over local radio and TV 
stations. Films on the University and current football games were routed to all 
sections of the State for public showings. 

During the past biennium the Alumni Association has continued as one of 
its major projects that of joining with the University in securing funds for 
worthy projects. They include the Century Tower Fund, the University of 
Florida Endowment Corporation, scholarship funds and the Alumni Loyalty 
Fund. The Division of Alumni Affairs has been working closely with all com¬ 
mittees in each of these endeavors. All printed material, considerable corre¬ 
spondence and other detail work is handled through this office. 

In addition to its many other assignments in cooperation with the University 
and the Alumni Association, this office handles many thousands of personal letters 
annually, covering inquiries and special requests of alumni, parents of students 
and friends of the University It maintains files containing more than 24,000 
correct addresses, with biographical material on a large number of alumni, which 
play such an important part in providing the required information so necessary 
in assuring successful operation of the University and the Alumni Association. 

The Alumni staff is also contributing to the welfare of the various civic 
organizations as well as having presented papers before professional organiza¬ 
tions. A constant effort is being made to help older alumni become better ac¬ 
quainted with our rapidly growing campus. For them to personally know the 
faculty and staff through visits on the campus during* Homecoming, the annual 
spring meeting of the Alumni Association, and other special occasions is bring- 
ing about a greater unity in the building of a greater University. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Leland W. Hiatt 
Director 

Division of Alumni Affairs 


REPORT OF 

the division of intercollegiate athletics 

To the President of the University of Florida: 


Sir: 


In accoi dance with your request of April 18, I submit to you the following re- 

poit of the Division of Intercollegiate Athletics for the period Julv 1, 1954-June 
30, 1956. 

The primary objective of the Division has continued to be a well rounded 

piogiam of Intercollegiate Athletics with the best team possible in each sport 
recognized by the Southeastern Conference. 

The following table shows the record made by our teams in dual competition 
against all teams during the past two years. 


Football 


1954-55 
Won Lost 

5 5 


SEC 

Tied Standing Won 
0 3 (Tie) 4 


1955-56 

Lost 

6 


SEC 

Tied Standing 

0 . 10 
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Basketball 

12 

10 

0 

10 (Tie) 11 

12 

0 

10(Tie) 

Baseball 

10 

12 

0 

7 (Tie)20 

4 

0 

1 

Track 

2 

1 

0 

2 4 

0 

0 

1 

Swimming 

4 

4 

1 

2 9 

2 

0 

1 

Golf 

5 

3 

0 

1 4 

5 

0 

1 

Tennis 

16 

1 

0 

2 15 

3 

0 

3 

Cross Country 

1 

1 

0 

4 2 

0 

0 

1 (Tie) 


55 

37 

1 

69 

32 

0 


In addition to the above SEC Championships, the Golf Team won Southern 
Intercollegiate and State Intercollegiate Championships in 1955. The Track 
Team won the State AAU and the Atlantic Coast Indoor Championships in 1956. 
Individual honors won by team members were as follows: 

Football—Steve de la Torre—All SEC and 2nd team All American. 

Baseball—Jerry Bilyk—All SEC, Dale Willis—All SEC, Bobby Barnes- 
All SEC. 

Track—William Watson—All American. 

Swimming—Craig White—All American. 

Attendance at home football games as compared to the preceding biennium was 


as follows: 






Biennium Ending June 

80 , 1951 


1952-53 

197,134 

(7 Games) 

Average 

28,162 

1953-54 

182,525 

(6 Games) 

Average 

30,404 

TOTAL 

379,659 



29,205 


Biennium Ending June 

80 , 1956 


1954-55 

199,801 

(6 Games) 

Average 

33,300 

1955-56 

188,714 

(6 Games) 

Average 

31,452 

TOTAL 

388,515 



32,376 


The Division has continued its efforts to make the University the High School 
sports center of the state. In each of the past two years the Division has been 
host to the following State High School Championship Meets and Tournaments: 
Basketball, Track, Swimming, Tennis and Cross Country. 

In addition, the Florida High School Coaches Association has held its annual 
Coaching Clinic at the University, including the All-Star Football and Basketball 
games, for the past two years and will do so again this year. 

Plans and specifications for a permanent addition to the East side of the 
stadium have been prepared but construction has been delayed pending legisla¬ 
tive approval. In the meantime we will erect portable steel stands to seat 4,100. 

We are ready to build a new running Track as soon as land is made available. 
The steel stands mentioned above will be used at the new Track also. 

Future plans include new dressing and equipment rooms for Spring Sports 
and the completion of the South end of the fourth floor of the stadium. 

On April 1, 1955 we were able to retire $289,000.00 of 1950 Stadium Revenue 
Certificates ahead of schedule. This leaves $129,000.00 outstanding as of June 
30, 1956. 

The past year saw the beginning of Athletic relationships with Florida State 
University in Swimming, Track, Golf and Tennis. Basketball and Football will 
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be added as soon as scheduling* permits. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

George R. Woodruff, 

Director of Athletics 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

To the President of the University: 

I have the honor to present to you the report on the University Libraries for 
the biennium July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1956. 

Again this biennium, the most important single point to be reported about the 
University Libraries during the past two years is the increase in their use. The 
total number of books circulated during the previous biennium was 964,250; the 
number for the two-year period just ending is 1,187,967, an increase of over 23 
per cent. As was said in the last report, if we assume that students learn by 
reading, this large increase in book circulation is a very encouraging sign. 

This increased use of the libraries has made increasingly heavy demands on 
the staff and on the very limited book funds, and we are near the critical point 
in both regards. In order to provide adequate service for the Library, it has been 
necessary during peak times of the day to schedule additional people at certain 
esks, and during the s ow hours to leave entire rooms unattended. This is un¬ 
satisfactory, not only from the standpoint of service, but because the practice 
tends to encourage theft and the mutilation of materials in the rooms. 

As regards the book collection, there is a constant conflict between the need 
for new material to support the graduate and research programs and the need 
for additional copies of books necessary for the increasing number of undergradu¬ 
ates. Many members of the faculty have put their own books on reserve in order 
to provide enough copies, and members of the Library staff have worked out 
ingenious ways to keep the relatively few copies in circulation and make them 
available to as many students as possible. I should like at this time to pay tribute 

to the remarkably close cooperation between members of the faculty and of the 
Library staff. 

Another area in which the members of the Library staff, especially those in 

the Reference Department, have had occasion to work closely with the members 

of the teaching faculty, is in the method of introducing freshmen to the use of 

the Library. Over the past two years, they have been working together to devise 

a better method of introducing new students to the use of the Library. All of us 

who are concerned with this matter realize that the transition from the use of a 

one-room high school library to a collection of some 700,000 volumes is a difficult 

one and the problem is one of showing the students how to use this Library in a 

way which is not too complicated and which is effective. I believe that the work 

which is being done by the librarians and by the faculty in C-3 has resulted in 

as effective a piogiam as is being carried on in any large university in the 
United States. 

The staff has shown continued interest in working for advanced degrees and 
in pai ticipating in piofessional activities both on the state and national levels. 
During this biennium twenty-one staff members have enrolled here at the Uni¬ 
versity of Floiida foi a total of forty-two courses selected on the basis of value 
to their library work. Two have received advanced degrees in this period: Miss 
Lillian Seaberg a master’s degree in anthropology from the University of Florida 
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in February, 1955, and Miss Irene Zimmerman a doctorate in library science from 
the University of Michigan in June, 1956. 

In addition to the members of the staff who teach regularly in the Department 
of Library Science, Mr. Roger Km mm, Chemistry Librarian, teaches the course 
in Chemical Literature, CY 481; and, for the past year, Mr. Lynn Walker, 
Engineering Librarian, has taught Engineering Drawing, ML 181-182, on a 
half-time basis. Miss Vivian Prince, Head, Technical Processes Department, 
taught in the Emory University Library School during the summer of 1955. 

At the national convention of the American Library Association in June, 
1956, the Library staff had the responsibility for arranging the two-day program 
for the Association of College and Reference Libraries Section. Mr. Fred Bryant, 
Health Center Librarian, continues to serve as Executive Secretary to the Florida 
Library Association and as Editor of its publication, FLORIDA LIBRARIES. 

On January 3, 1955, the University formally took possession of the Raymond 
Robins estate, known as Chinsegut Hill, in accordance with an earlier agreement 
between the University, Miss Lisa von Borowsky, and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the United States Department of the Interior. The gift of the library 
and the furnishings at Chinsegut Hill constitute probably the largest single gift 
by a private donor in the history of the University Libraries. Almost a year was 
spent in sorting out the collection of some 8,000 volumes, many of which were 
sent to the University in Gainesville because they did not fit into the proposed 
collection on labor and religion. Mr. John Sperry, of the University Library staff, 
was appointed interim librarian at Chinsegut to begin this work of sorting. On 
July 1 he was replaced by Mr. Bradford Shaw, who left the library staff of the 
School of Labor and Industrial Relations at Cornell University to accept appoint¬ 
ment as permanent librarian. Under Mr. Shaw’s direction, the organization of 
the books has gone forward and the library has been put on the mailing list 
of some seventy labor organizations. On February 20, 1956, the dedication cere¬ 
monies of the Chinsegut Hill Library were held, and, concurrently, the first 
meeting of the Advisory Council. This group, consisting of John S. Allen, Lisa 
von Borowsky, Theodore Dreier, Elizabeth Christman, and Frank N. Graham, 
have agreed to serve in an advisory capacity regarding the long-time program of 
this library. The first major conference to be held at Chinsegut Hill was on June 
13-16, where representatives of some seventeen libraries containing the largest 
collections in Latin American material met at Chinsegut Hill to discuss acquisition 
policies of material from this area. Two additional conferences are being planned 
now for the coming year. I believe that the basic pattern for the operation of this 
center has been relatively well-established, and we recommend that the University 
proceed slowly toward the gradual extension of activities in this branch of its 
campus. Apart from the conference program it is serving a valuable continuing 
purpose as a source of acquisitions for material in labor, economics, and religion. 

As of June 30, 1956, there are 700,274 volumes in the libraries of the Univer¬ 
sity; some 62,758 volumes having been added this last year. This unusually large 
number of recent additions is a result of the purchases for the Health Center 
Library. The development of this collection has been one of the major under¬ 
takings of the past two years. The $100,000 which was made available in July, 
1955, for the purchase of books and periodicals has made it possible to develop 

here a major medical library, which will bo in operation for the opening of the 
College of Medicine in September of 1956. In this instance, also, I should like 
to express my appreciation for the cooperation of all concerned, especially that 
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of Dr. Russell Poor, Provost for the Health Center, who has been interested in 
the Library from the very outset. 

The most important purchase by the Library during the biennium was the 
Byrne Hackett collection of Irish material. The collection totals some 4,0)0 
volumes including works on history, art, archaeology, law, literature, music 
printing, and religion. It constitutes a major addition to the University’s col¬ 
lections and includes a complete file of the papers of the Royal Society of Anti¬ 
quaries of Ireland, the complete Irish Texts Society publications, and many edi¬ 
tions of the works of Goldsmith and Jonathan Swift. The purchase was made 
possible by Dean Linton Grinter, of the Graduate School, who supplemented regu¬ 
lar library funds with funds from the Graduate School. 

We are grateful for the release of supplemental funds which enabled us to 
complete the purchase of ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANORGANISCHE CHEMIE 

d ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE. These sets constitute major addi¬ 
tions to the collections in these two fields. 

During the biennium, the University of Florida Library was designated as an 
official depository for the publications of the Atomic Energy Commission, as well 
as for publications of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment of Harwell, 
England. As a depository for these two important organizations, we have re¬ 
ceived some 7,900 printed reports and 7,930 reports on microcards. This ma- 
teiial has been placed in the Engineering Sciences Library, and will do much 

to support the research in atomic energy which the University is planning to 
carry on there. 

In the matter of long-term improvements, perhaps the most significant was 

the beginning of the inventory of library holdings, made possible with funds made 

available to us during the spring of 1955. This had not been done for something 

ovei ten years, in fact not since before the Library was moved into the new stack 

area. We were able to inventory something over half of the volumes in the main 

stack area; many missing volumes were found, we were able to correct the records 

on many which had been lost or stolen. It is hoped that it will be possible for 

the Libiaiy to pioceed on the second half of this project sometime during the 
coming year. 

The action of the University’s Space Committee in making the basement of 

the auditorium available to the Library as a reserve stack area has also been 

very helpful. We were able to move many bulky newspapers and documents into 

this area, as well as much of the material which is being stored until the new 

Health Center Library opens, thus freeing the shelves in the main stack area for 
material which is relatively frequently used. 

This space and the space in the Century Tower, if some of the floors in it should 
be assigned to the Library, will provide storage for books until about 1959 or 
:L960, at which time it will be filled to capacity and an addition to the stack area 
of the University Library building will be needed. 

The need for student reading rooms is critical and it is hoped that a large 
reading room can be provided in the proposed new classroom building, if funds are 
appiopiiated for this purpose by the next Legislature. 

While it is not possible to enumerate all of the gifts made to the Libraries over 
the past two years, the most noteworthy are volumes given by Dr. Robert H. 
Bowers, of the University faculty; books from the library of the late Dr. Kate 
Wofford, which were donated by her sisters; and gifts of books from Mrs. John 
Christie Duncan and from Mrs. Clarence Moeckel. Miss Mary Dreier, of New 
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York City, has made gifts of books and money in support of the program at 
Chinsegut Hill. The account of the Libraries for this period would not be com¬ 
plete without a special tribute to Miss Lisa von Borowskv, who gave to the 
University the library and furnishings at Chinsegut Hill and who has been 
generous in her support of the Chinsegut Hill Library. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you and the other members of the University 
Administration for your understandinw support of the Libraries’ program and, 
also, to express my appreciation to the members of the Committee on University 
Libraries, a large number of whom have spent many hours on special studies 
concerned with Library matters. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Stanley L. West 
Director of Libraries 

REPORT OF THE MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 
for Inclusion in the Biennial Report 1954-56 

The Military Departments 

The Army ROTC Department with its Professor of Military Science and Tac¬ 
tics and the Air Force ROTC Department with its Professor of Air Science 
collectively are termed the Military Departments. Solely for University adminis¬ 
trative purposes, the President designates one of the Professors as “Coordinator 
of Military Departments.” 

The Army ROTC 

The Army ROTC offers the General Military Science curriculum. Cadets suc¬ 
cessfully meeting the requirements for appointment are commissioned in the 
various branches of the Army, as dictated by the needs of the Army, the students’ 
courses of study, and the desires of the students. In 1954-55 the total enrollment 
was 1102, and 79 Advanced Course students were commissioned in the Army 
Reserve. Under the Distinguished Military Graduate program, 5 cadets were 
profiled commissions in the Regular Army. In 1955-56 69 Advanced Course 
students were commissioned in the Army Reserve. Under the Distinguished Mili¬ 
tary Graduate program, 5 cadets were proffered commissions in the Regular 
Army. Department of the Army Annual Formal inspections and Technical in¬ 
spections resulted in most favorable reports. At the end of the period twelve 
(12) Army officers and twelve (12) noncommissioned officers were for duty with 
the department. Enrolled in 1955-56: 942. 

The Air Force ROTC 

In 1954-55 the Air Force continued the generalized curriculum adoptee in 
1953-54. The total enrollment was 1,161. Phfty-two (52) Advanced Course stu¬ 
dents received their commissions in the Air Force Reserve. 

In 1955-56 the total enrollment 942. Forty-eight (48) Advanced Course stu¬ 
dents received their commissions in the Air Force Reserve. 

Annual Inspection Reports have classified this unit as comparing most favor¬ 
ably with other Air Force ROTC units. 

In 1955-56, the Air Force changed from Uniform Issue-in-kind to Commutation 
in lieu of uniforms, thereby enabling those Advanced Course cadets who are 
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commissioned to have a complete uniform when called to active duty. 

At the end of the period, sixteen (16) Air Force officers and thirteen (13) 
non-commissioned officers were on duty with the department. However, five (5) 
of these officers and three (3) non-commissioned officers will rotate from the 
unit prior to the next academic year. 


FLORIDA STATE MUSEUM BIENNIAL REPORT 

July 1, 1954-June 30, 1956 


This report covers the first complete biennium since the Museum was re¬ 
organized by the late President Miller in September, 1952. Administrative pro¬ 
cedures have been patterned after those of the most successful American uni¬ 
versity museums although an unique arrangement, involving decentralization of 
certain collections and joint sponsorship with the Department of Biology, is 
being tried. In theory, this cooperative policy should have many advantages and 
we are gratified to find that, in practice, it is developing in a very encouraging 
manner. 

The Florida State Museum serves as both a university and state museum. Its 
major functions, as defined by law and tradition, are: (1) to assemble and main¬ 
tain collections of cultural and natural objects; (2) to encourage productive 
research on this material by museum staff and others; and (3) to disseminate 
knowledge through publication and displays. 

During the biennium July 1, 1954-June 30, 1956, Museum displays were visited 
by 275,000 persons who, in most instances, would not otherwise have been reached 
by the University. This represents an increase of 150 per cent over the previous 

biennium. On October 19, 1955, the Museum welcomed its 500,000th visitor since 
it was relocated in the Seagle Building. 


The Mobile Exhibits accounted for about a third of our visitors even though 
the vehicles were only on tour for a little over six months during the two-year 
period. No State funds wore available for operating expenses. The highly suc¬ 
cessful tour of the east coast and south Florida was made possible through ar¬ 
rangements with the Florida Power and Light Company. The Mobile Exhibits 
consist of displays that are housed in two large specially converted buses and 
give a panoramic story of the history of Florida. The Mobile Exhibits visited 
junior and senior high schools and town squares; in some communities they were 
seen by over a third of the total population during their short stays. It is un- 
foitunate that funds are still not available for operating them this Year. 

The display space in the Seagle Building is being used more efficiently. Many 
old-style exhibits are being' replaced by modern exhibits. The following new dis¬ 
plays weie installed duiing the biennium: a paleontologica display featuring a 
20-foot skeleton of a fossil crocodile, Gavialosuchus, which is the only nearly- 
complete specimen of this form known to science; a 1907 electric automobile and 
an 1880 hack, a laige mural showing Florida Ice Age Animals with two cases 
of Pleistocene fossils: a case exhibiting Dolls and Toys of Other Peoples of the 
World; a period room consisting of a section of a life-size Victorian Florida room 
of the 1890 s, two cases of Victorian jewelry; a display of glassware; invertebrate 
fossils; a modernistic arrangement of the Ducks of Florida; and a recently ex¬ 
cavated totem pole (near DeLand), nine feet tall. Only two totem poles have ever 

been found in the southeastern United States and both are on display in the 
Florida State Museum, 
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Over a dozen temporary displays were organized during the biennium with 
“Arts of the Orient” being among the more significant. A reception was held at 
the opening at which Mr. Toshiro Shimanouchi, First Secretary of the Japanese 
Embassy, was guest of honor. 

A number of old displays were reconditioned, including the mocking bird 
and cardinal habitat groups. Eight other avian habitat groups are in various 
stages of completion. 

Under contract with the State Board of Parks and Historic Memorials, we 
designed and constructed displays for two small museums, one at Olustee Battle¬ 
field Monument near Lake City, and the other at Constitution Memorial Park near 
Port St. Joe. At the latter a dedicatory program was held culminating in a formal 
opening attended by 3,500 persons. Governor Collins participated in the exercises 
giving a major policy address on Constitutional Revision. 

The collections grew and prospered during the biennium. We now have in 
custody well over 600,000 specimens (or lots of specimens) which represent a 
doubling of our holdings since the last report. An outstanding acquisition was 
a pair of fresh water porpoises from the Upper Amazon River. There are no 
other specimens of this animal in any other university or museum in North Amer¬ 
ica. A large number of gifts from staff members, associates, and friends of the 
Museum enriched the holdings in the Biological Sciences. Mr. Maxwell Smith 
gave us 10,000 lots of mollusks from his collection which is one of the most sig¬ 
nificant private assemblages of shells in the United States. Dr. William McLane 
donated a very extensive collection of fishes from the St. Johns watershed. The 
tremendous collection of mayflies has been enlarged still further by Dr. Lewis 
Berner’s work under terms of a grant from the National Institutes of Health. 

One of the chief acquisitions in the Social Sciences was a representative 
collection of Seminole Indian artifacts and southeastern Indian baskets pur¬ 
chased from Dr. John M. Goggin. Members of The Florida Anthropological 
Society have continued to make valuable contributions to our archaeological col¬ 
lections. Certain of our holdings were reduced by transferring many books to 
the University Library where it is more appropriate that they be housed. 

Most of the active study collections are being reorganized and recatalogued. 
(Because of lack of qualified personnel this has not yet been possible for some 
of our collections, eg., stamps, coins, invertebrate fossils, minerals and some 
smaller ones. Thus we are making considerable progress towards having an 
accurate inventory of our holdings. 

A modest number of field studies have been made by our scientific staff, 

mostly possible through funds from outside agencies like the National Park 
Service and the National Science Foundation. The major archaeological excava¬ 
tions were in the vicinities of Boca Raton, Chattahoochee, Turner River, St. 
Petersburg, and the St. Johns River north of Jacksonville. Biological collections 
were made in many parts of Florida, in Artie America, and in a number of 
areas in Caribbean America, the latter two primarily with outside funds. The 
most intensive study is a continuing investigation of the fauna of the Flint- 
Appalachicola-Chattahoochee Rivers since the area will be completely altered 
from its natural condition upon the completion o: the Jim Woodruff dam. 

The staff and associates have been active in presenting papers before scientific 
societies and publishing reports in technical journals. Noteworthy is the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new journal by the Museum, The Bulletin of the Florida State Museum , 
Biological Sciences , which has already developed a wide distribution. Over 200 
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exchanges, new to the University Library, have so far resulted. 

The Florida Anthropologist continues to have a Museum Associate as editor 
and the Museum serves as the office for a few regional and national professional 
societies. 

The number of classes and groups visiting the Museum seems limited largely 
by our facilities; about 250 groups from various parts of the State came to the 
Museum during the biennium. As in the past, a number of items were loaned 
to our museums, schools, and camps for display. Contractual arrangements are 
under way for the Museum to construct a series of five circulating study-displays 
for the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

The Museum was fortunate in acquiring the services of two highly qualified 
and specialized scientists during the biennium. Dr. William Riemer, Assistant 
Curator of Biological Sciences, and Dr. William Sears, Assistant Curator of 
Social Sciences, joined our staff in July, 1955. 

More curators are badly needed to properly care for and study the several 
growing collections. Additional personnel are also required in the exhibits pro¬ 
gram and related activities. We have the greatest need for more space. 

We have room to exhibit no more than one-half of 1 per cent of our speci¬ 
mens. While, of course, many of these specimens are of interest only to the 
specialist and not to the general museum visitor, we conservatively estimate that 
to discharge the display function properly we need a building of approximately 
100,000 square feet located on the University Campus. Space limitations are 
also jeopardizing the growth of the collections. We are now forced to decline, 
with deep regret, certain gifts of large objects that would, under more favorable 

able circumstances, be delighted to accept. We need additional space for the 
collections, also. 

It is the obligation of the Director to suggest, in practical terms, the amount 
of support he believes is required for the Museum to adequately meet its respon¬ 
sibilities. An unrealistic and starry-eyed program is no more defensable than a 
restrictive one that would be unable to provide the State and University with 
the kind of museum services they should have. It is our serious and considered 
estimate that proper museum functions within the present framework of the 
State and University could be adequately housed in the space suggested above. 
During the biennium the Museum budg'et was increased to an amount slightlv over 
25 per cent of that estimated as necessary to provide proper and adequate mu¬ 
seum sei vice for the State of Florida and the University of Florida at this time. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Arnold B. Grobman 
Director 

REPORT OF 

THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSITY NEWS BUREAU 

To the President of the University: 

The Univeisity New Bureau is dedicated to the proposition of interpreting 
the aims, objectives and principles of higher education at the University of 
Florida and its human proponents through all media of communication. 

A seivice agency, serving the entire University wherever needed, the News 
Buieau has maintained direct contact with the newspapers, television stations, 
magazine editors and ladio stations in recording the Universitv's growth, de- 
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velopment, and honors, through news stories, new features, television films, and 
radio news, as well as magazine articles, brochures and pamphlets. 

During the last Biennium the News Bureau serviced directly to the news¬ 
papers and the wire news agencies better than 7,500 news stories and features. 
Thiough the medium of television, over 100 news film shorts and features were 
seiviced to Floiida television stations during the same period. 

These features and news stories ranged from coverage of important Uni¬ 
versity events and conferences to interpretative articles on University needs 
and objectives, public service articles on various aspects of University work in 

the area of higher education, news of students, faculty, and staff, and interpre¬ 
tative stories on research and extension. 

In othei aieas of service the News Bureau designed brochures when called 

upon, directed the planning and execution of a University-wide exhibit at the 

Floiida State Fail and the Central Florida Fair, and helped carry the University 

Story to special publics in cooperation with the Division of Alumni Affairs 
through “Alumni Day” programs. 

On the national scene, the News Bureau directed stories and features that 
found outlets in Time Magazine, Look Magazine, The American Magazine, New 
York Times, Woman's Home Companion, Popular Mechanics, Columbia TV News, 
and one nationally televised program “Wide Wide World” over NBC television* 
among othei s. Many stories and features on the University found prominence 
in the national press as well as technical and professional magazines. 

In the area of special events, national attention was focused on the in¬ 
auguration of President J. Wayne Reitz, the Caribbean Conference, American 

Institute of Biological Sciences national meeting, Homecoming, and Gerontological 
conference. 

In the area of pictures and films, the Department of Photo Services, a unit 
of the News Bureau, supplied pictures and film for the Bureau’s interpretative 
featuies and news coverage, as w r ell as continuing as a service agency in supplying 
visual aid photographs to all Colleges, Departments and Divisions. 

The News Buioau continued its sponsorship of campus tours in cooperation 
with Student Government, and the editor, and assistant editor, and members of 
the staff served in many ways in aiding both students and staff members in prob¬ 
lems and piojects relating to the University’s relationship with the many publics 
it serves. 

The Bureau has enjoyed the cooperation of the Administration and the staff, 
and although realizing there are still many areas yet to be improved, pledges its 

continued cooperation and service to the progress of the University and higher 
education. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Allen Skaggs, Jr., 

Editor, News Bureau 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PRESS 

To the President of the U niversi ty : 

Sir: The biennium ending June 30, 1956, was a period of substantial progress 
for the University of Florida Press. During the two years 152 manuscripts were 
processed by the Press, 51 were accepted for publication, and the following 27 
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titles were published: 

Aging and Retirement , edited by Irving L. Webber 
The Caribbean: Its Culture, edited by A. Curtis Wilgus 
The Caribbean: Its Economy , edited by A. Curtis Wilgus 
Common Exotic Trees of South Florida, by Mary F. Barrett 
Florida Under Five Flags, Revised Edition, by Rembert W, Patrick 
Gringo Lawyer, by Thomas W. Palmer 

Guide to Dance Periodicals, Volume V, compiled by S. Yancey Belknap 
Guide to the Reptiles, Amphibians, and Fresh-Water Fishes of Florida, by Archie 
Carr and Coleman J. Goin 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1951, No. 17, edited by Francisco Aguilera 
Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1952, No. 18, edited by Francisco Aguilera 
Higher Education and Florida's Future, Volume I: Recommendations and General 
Staff Report, compiled by A. J, Brumbaugh and Myron R. Blee 
The Land Called Chicora, by Paul Quattlebaum 
D . H. Lawrence: A Basic Study of His Ideas , by Mary Freeman 
The Location of Agricultural Production, by Edgar S. Dunn, Jr. 

Man and Land in Peru, by Thomas R. Ford 

Medical Center Study Series, edited by Louis J. Maloof, under the general title 
Planning Florida's Health Leadership: 

Volume 2— Florida's Doctors at Mid-Century, by John M. Maclachlan 

-Health and the People in Florida, by John M. Maclachlan 
Florida's Hospitals and Nurses, by John M. Maclachlan 
Medical Education in the University, edited by Louis J. Maloof 


Volume 3 
Volume 4 


Volume 5- 

Peasant Society in the Colombian Andes, by Orlando Fals-Borda 
The Pricing of Cigarette Tobaccos, by Elmo L. Jackson 
The Rain Forests of Golfo Dulce, by Paul H. Allen 

Russia's Japan Expedition of 1852 to 1855, by George Alexander Lensen 

Shakespeare's Use of Music, by John H. Long 

The Workshop Way with Foreign Students, by Kate V. Wofford 

The Yellow Riiff and u The Scarlet Letter,” by Alfred S. Reid 

Your Florida Garden, by John V. Watkins and Herbert S. Wolfe 


The Press plans to issue 14 books in each year of the coming biennium. 

Throughout the past biennium the Press has continued to keep firmly in mind 
the principal functions of a competent university press: (1) to serve as an in¬ 
creasingly effective medium for the dissemination of the research findings of 
the faculties in its orbit; (2) to enrich the intellectual life of Florida and the 
South as a whole through the publication of regional materials; and (3) to en¬ 
hance the reputation of the University throughout the world by publishing dis¬ 
tinguished titles of general interest. The Press has also, through its Latin 
American publications, broadened its participation in the good-will program of 

the University, which has contributed so notably to better relations between the 
Americas. 

In an effort to assure maximum efficiency in its several departments, the Press 
sponsored two surveys during the past biennium. The first of these surveys, 
conducted in cooperation with the Office of Employee Personnel Services, culmi¬ 
nated in May, 1956, in a most helpful report to the President, which might well 
serve as a model for similar staff studies. The second survey, which examined 
present and proposed policies and procedures of the Press, was transmitted to 
the President in July, 1956, with a resultant clarification of the aims, programs, 
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and functions of the Press. 

The energetic and informed sales and promotional departments of the Press 
continued throughout the biennium to focus favorable attention on various aspects 
of the University s scholarly activities through reviews of Press titles in leading 
periodicals and newspapers, as well as by means of direct mailings, carefully 
placed space advertisements, and timely radio programs. Press books attract 

aa e i ver ar ^ er num ber of buyers not only in every state of the Union and in 
all the Territories of the United States, but also in Latin America, the British 
Empire, Continental Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

As in the previous biennium, the Press was cited for signal excellence in 

book designing, Fletcher Martin by Barbara Ebersole being selected as one of 
the best designed Southern books of 1954. 

It is pleasant indeed to include in this report a note on the removal of the 

Press in October, 1955, to its handsome and commodious new quarters in the 

Stadium Building. The quarters were appropriately dedicated in February, 

1956, and the event, which marked the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 

Press, was nationally publicized in Publishers’ Weekly. Press staff members 

daily perform their duties with maximum enthusiasm and effectiveness, and with 
a sense of deep and abiding gratitude. 

As always, the members of the Board of Managers of the Press performed their 
duties with equal zeal and wisdom. Their judicious application of Press policies 

and their farsighted assignment of our imprint strengthened the reputation of 
the Press in the world of scholarship and publishing. 

Midway in the biennium the Board was shocked and saddened by the sudden 
passing of two staunch friends of the Press—Warder Clyde Allee and J. Speed 
Rogers. Both were distinguished zoologists, and each had served with distinction 
as head of the Biology Department of the University of Florida. Dr. Allee was 
Chaiiman of the Board of Manag*ers at the time of his death; and Dr. Rogers 
was a founding father of the Press and the first Chairman of the Board. Their 
contributions to the welfare of the Press are indelibly inscribed in its records. 

On June 30, 1956, the Board members were: 

T. Lynn Smith, Chairman 
Lewis F. Haines, Director 
Archie Carr 
Raymond E. Crist 
William A. Gager 
William K. McPherson 
Rembert W. Patrick 
Allen M. Sievers 
Alexander G. Smith 
Herbert S. Wolfe, Secretary 
Respectfully submitted, 

Lewis F. Haines, Director 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF RADIO STATIONS 

WRUF-WRUF FM 

Many things have transpired during the last two years in the administration 
of WRUF and WRUF-FM. 

We have maintained our Public Service Programs and have received many 
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citations by various organizations for the fine work we have carried on. 

We moved our studios from the old location on Radio Road to the North end 
fourth floor, of Florida Field Stadium where adequate office space and fine studios 
were built. We believe we have one of the finest radio set-ups in the entire 
Southeastern section of our country. 

We still maintain our program of training young men and women in the field 
of radio and have been very successful in this project. 

We can take the position that WRUF, of necessity being a commercial station 
and receiving no appropriation from the State of Florida, should be the sole 
commercial outlet for the University of Florida, being its own radio station. 

We have requested the Board of Control to allow us to use the full facilities 
of our present transmitter and go 10,000 Watts, which would give us primary 
coverage from coast to coast and would greatly enhance our revenues. We 
believe that, if this should be done, we would be able to render a greater service 
to North-Central Florida and its people and the University. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Garland Powell, 

Director 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM AND COMMUNICATIONS 

To the President of the University: 

Sii. I have the pleasure to submit to you the following report for the School 

of Journalism and Communications and its activities covering the biennium 
ended June 30, 1956. 

The period covered by this report probably covers the greatest activity this 
School has experienced since its establishment July 1, 1949. For your convenience 
these activities are summarized by these highlights: 

1. The School moved to new quarters in the football stadium in September 

of 1955. These facilities, totaling some 30,000 square feet of space, have proven 

most adequate. The occupancy of these quarters made it possible to offer much 

needed laboiatory work and courses which were not offered previously because 
of lack of space and staff. 

2. Continuing to grow at the remarkable pace set in the last six years, the 
School is lecognized as the fastest growing School of Journalism in the United 
States and in this biennium led all of the units of the University of Florida in 
growth. Because well-educated and competently trained graduates are our princi¬ 
pal product, the June, 1956 graduating class pretty much symbolizes the School 
foi this biennium. The class numbered forty-six, which was 80 % larger than any 
previous class in the School s history. The majority of these graduating seniors 
weie hired by business, industry and in the professions six weeks to two months 
before commencement exercises and as this biennium ended the School had many 
requests from Florida employers and beyond the state for additional graduates. 

3. Ever increasing enrollment and expansion of facilities where required 
work could be offered made it necessary to expand the teaching staff. Care in 
selecting new staff members with the best academic qualifications and diversified 
experiences is reflected by the fact that this year’s new staff members came from 
Texas, Missouri, Wisconsin, Georgia, South Carolina, Florida and Ohio. 
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4. Fiist assignment of the staff in September of 1955 was a very thorough 

re-evaluation of the School’s curricula. Results will be reflected in the 1956-1957 
University catalogue. 

Major changes weie made in the advertising program based on needs of the 
state and iccommendations of the Visitation Committee of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism which were made in the Spring of 1955. These re¬ 
visions included combining the advertising program in printed media and the ad¬ 
vertising program in audio-visual program into a single sequence leading to 
the Bachelor of Science degree in Advertising. 

This was the first opportunity of the School to re-evaluate and reorganize its 
course work in radio and television following transfer of this work from the 
Department of Speech to the School. Revisions were also made in light of the 
opportunity for adequate laboratory work in both radio and television. A well- 

rounded program will now be offered leading to the degree Bachelor of Science 
in Communications. 

Some changes were made in the journalism program in line with recommenda¬ 
tions of the A. E. J.’s accrediting committee. This committee visited the campus 
early in 1955 and following its re-evaluation study of the School, its staff, its 
teaching program and interviews with employers of its graduates, re-accredited 
the School in the news editorial sequence and also, for the first time, accredited 
School in advertising. 

One of the significant results of this re-evaluation is the reduction in the 
number of required technical courses leading to each of the three professional 
degrees. This is in keeping with the belief that graduates of this School need 
a broad base of education and knowledge in many areas other than the strict 
professional courses. Required professional work now totals twenty-five or less 
credit hours in each of the degree programs. While opportunity for elective 
work in all units of the University has been increased, required work has also 
been expanded in areas which include the Department of Speech, the College of 
Business Administration, the Department of Art in the College of Architecture 
and Allied Arts, the Department of History, the Department of Political Science, 
the Department of English and the Department of Psychology. A special course 
is also being offered for us in use of books and the library. 

5. Actual transfer of the radio and television teaching program from the 
Department of Speech to the School became effective at the start of the biennium 
just ended. That action of the Board of Control also created the Radio-Television 
Production Center in this School. 

The School now has its own radio studios for student training and broadcasting 
purposes. The School’s Radio Center went on the air with its educational pro¬ 
grams for the first time in the late Spring of 1956. These programs were aired 
over WRUF-FM with the programs originating in the School’s studios. The 
Radio Center is continuing to work during the summer preparing educational 
programs and it is expected the School will resume its educational broadcasting 
in the Fall of 1956. In addition, taped programs were supplied to WMBR in 
Jacksonville through the Spring of 1956 and plans are now underway for ex¬ 
tending this service to radio stations throughout the state which have requested 
such programs in the Fall of 1956. 

6. Closed circuit television equipment was installed in the School’s Television 
Center late in the Spring of 1956 in preparation for the recording of educational 
programs on films for distribution to stations throughout the state. First tests 
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of the School’s plans for recording these programs have been satisfactory and 
it is expected this new method for making kinescopes will prove much less ex¬ 
pensive than that system used by television networks. Distribution of these edu¬ 
cational programs as part of the University's adult and continuing education 
program is expected to start in the Fall of 1956. 

This biennium has also been marked by the continuation of the School’s tele¬ 
vision broadcasting once a week with live programs over WMBR-TV in Jackson¬ 
ville. We have also produced a number of news shows in response to requests 
from the state’s commercial television stations and have assisted the Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Service in preparation of its television programs for telecasting 
in Tampa. The School also cooperated with the General Extension Division in 
sponsoring a short course for the Florida Council of Churches in the use of 
radio and television. 

7. The School continued to expand its services to the state and professional 
groups which looked to the School for leadership and assistance. The Florida 
Press Association, representing all the weekly newspapers in Florida and more 
than half of the daily papers, met on the campus in December of 1955 to dedicate 
its new quarters in the School. Participating in those ceremonies with Florida’s 
editors were the President of the University and the Governor of the state. 

The Florida Daily Newspaper Association moved its state headquarters to 
the School on April 1, 1956. The two associations are now served jointly by Pro¬ 
fessor John Paul Jones, who is Secretary-Manager for each association. 

The Florida Scholastic Press Association Central District Conference was 
held on the campus in October of 1955 under sponsorship of the School. The 
School in cooperation with the General Extension Division will be host to the 
state conference of this association in April of 1957. 

The School continued to serve the Florida Newspapers Advertising Executives 
and has been requested to arrange its program and serve as host for its annual 
state-wide meeting this coming year. 

Members of the School’s staff participated in three state meetings of the 
Florida Women’s Press Club during the last biennium and the School will serve 
as host to this group’s annual state meeting this coming year. 

8. This biennium was marked by the establishment of the first scholarships in 
journalism in Florida at this School. The first awards were made by Mr. Julius 
Davidson, President and Publisher of the Daytona Beach newspapers. These 
scholarships total $1,200 annually for two young women and two young men in 
the School. The first two of the Davidson scholarships were awarded in Sep¬ 
tember of 1955. 

The Grantland Rice Journalism Scholarship, in the amount of $750 annually, 
was established early in 1956 by the Sunshine Park Racing Association of Olds- 
mar, Florida. This award will go to a senior in this School. 

In May of 1956, the Tampa Morning Tribune announced establishment of 
the John Stuart Bryan Memorial Scholarship Fund which will pay $500 annually 
to a junior and $500 annually to a senior in this School. 

9. A wide variety of research was completed which included study of news¬ 
paper personnel problems, study of political advertising in Florida weeklies in 
1952 compared with 1956, study of handling of Negro news in selected weekly 
newspapers throughout the south from an economic standpoint, advertising rate 
and economic data reports published each year. 

During the previous biennium, this School was chosen by the Educational De- 
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partment of the United States Army as one of four journalism schools in the 
United States for training its career officers in journalism and public relations. 
Those in charge of this program in Washington have expressed their pleasure 
and satisfaction with the Florida program and will send their entire contingent 
of graduate students in this program to Florida alone for the 1956-57 academic 
year. This means seven officers will be enrolled for this graduate program this 
coming year. 

Members oi the staff were active in participation in programs throughout 
the state and in many cases on the national level. They appeared on programs 
at the Newspaper Managers Association, Association for Education in Journalism, 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Florida Broadcasters Associa¬ 
tion in Miami, conducted advertising short courses at Clewiston, Palatka, and 
Milton, lectured on public relations before the Ridge League of Municipalities 
at Fort Mead, the Jacksonville Advertising Club, Association of Penwomen at 
Jacksonville, high school journalism classes throughout the state, Lake Okee¬ 
chobee Small Business C inic, and a series of lectures on writing for publications 
at the A. C. S. C., Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base in Alabama. 

Report of this biennium would be incomplete without calling attention to the 
national recognition that is being given the training of students in journalism 
and communications at the University of Florida. For the first time in the 
history of the School, national recruiting teams requested interviews with seniors 
in this School starting as early as February of the second semester. For the first 
time in history, Proctor and Gamble went outside the Ivy League in hiring some¬ 
one for its advertising staff. This company took one of our February, 1955 
graduates for its Cincinnati office. This last year business and industry hired as 
many of our graduates as did the journalistic professions. This, it seems to me, 
is a reflection of the curricula in this School which emphasizes the arts and science 
courses for more than 75 ( A of the professionally trained graduates in journalism 
and communications. 

All of these factors, Mr. President, point up the place the School of Journalism 
and Communications has made for itself in the University of Florida and in the 
state. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Rae 0. Weimer, 

Director 

REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR 

To the President of the University: 

I have the honor to submit the attached report for the biennium ending June 

30, 1956. 

Very truly yours, 

R. S. Johnson 
Registrar 
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TABLE I 


A. REGULAR SESSION ENROLLMENT FOR THE BIENNIUM 



1954-55 


1955-56 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 



Colleges and Schools 


Men Women Total Total Ug Men Women Total Total Ug 

Ug Grad Ug Grad Ug Grad & Grad Ug Grad Ug Grad Ug Grad & Grad 



College of Agriculture .... 321 

College of Architecture and Allied Arts .... 279 

College of Arts and Sciences .-.. 4G1 

College of Business Administration .. 638 

College of Education . 178 

College of Engineering .... 728 

School of Forestry . 31 

School of Journalism and 

Communications .. 99 

College of Law . 316 

College of Pharmacy . 114 

College of Physical Education and Health 50 

University College . 5,405 

Gross Enrollment . 8,620 

•Less Duplicates .... 

Net Total Enrollment _... 


181 

7 

4 

328 

185 

513 

15 

57 

6 

336 

21 

357 

310 

225 

89 

686 

399 

1,085 

57 

43 

3 

681 

60 

741 

327 

484 

398 

662 

725 

1,387 

53 

2 

1 

730 

54 

784 

5 

0 

0 

31 

5 

36 

9 

38 

0 

137 

9 

146 

0 

8 

0 

324 

0 

324 

21 

18 

1 

132 

22 

154 

15 

28 

9 

78 

24 

102 

0 

1,631 

0 

7,036 

0 

7,036 

993 

2,541 

511 

11,161 

1,504 

12,665 






1,484 






11,181 


446 

173 

11 

8 

457 

181 

638 

334 

18 

50 

4 

384 

22 

406 

586 

287 

241 

85 

827 

372 

1,199 

762 

62 

42 

2 

804 

64 

868 

198 

276 

510 

346 

708 

622 

1,330 

951 

68 

2 

0 

953 

68 

1,021 

34 

6 

0 

0 

34 

6 

40 

154 

6 

45 

0 

199 

6 

205 

350 

0 

4 

0 

354 

0 

354 

129 

23 

17 

1 

146 

24 

170 

60 

37 

26 

12 

86 

49 

135 

5,721 

0 

1,689 

0 

7,410 

0 

7,410 

9,725 

956 

2,637 

458 

12,362 

1,414 

13,776 


1,710 

12,066 


♦Persons registered in one college or school the first semester and another the second semester. 



























TABLE I 


B. SUMMER SESSION FOR THE BIENNIUM 





1954 








1955 







Summer Session 






Summer Session 


— 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Total Ug 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Total Ug 

Colleges and Schools 

Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

& Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

& Grad 

College of Agriculture .— 

90 

83 

4 

3 

94 

86 

180 

106 

92 

4 

4 

110 

96 

206 

College of Architecture and Allied Arts —. 

68 

6 

8 

4 

76 

10 

86 

71 

6 

14 

3 

85 

9 

94 

College of Arts and Sciences .- - * 

131 

210 

50 

40 

181 

250 

431 

148 

183 

61 

50 

209 

233 

442 

College of Business Administration . 

185 

36 

6 

0 

191 

36 

227 

224 

36 

12 

1 

236 

37 

273 

College of Education - _____... 

50 

419 

153 

321 

203 

740 

943 

75 

369 

191 

329 

266 

698 

964 

College of Engineering * .. .. 

169 

30 

0 

1 

169 

31 

200 

243 

33 

0 

0 

243 

33 

276 

School of Forestry , *..- _ 

16 

3 

0 

0 

16 

3 

19 

18 

2 

0 

0 

18 

2 

20 

School of Journalism and 













Communications .—... 

15 

10 

4 

0 

19 

10 

29 

20 

4 

8 

0 

28 

4 

32 

College of Law —... 

107 

0 

2 

0 

109 

0 

109 

126 

0 

, 1 

0 

127 

0 

127 

College of Pharmacy ... 

46 

12 

7 

1 

53 

13 

66 

51 

15 

2 

1 

53 

16 

69 

College of Physical Education and Health 

15 

18 

3 

12 

18 

30 

48 

14 

19 

3 

14 

17 

33 

50 

Unclassified * _ _ ___ 

89 

0 

88 

0 

177 

0 

177 

65 

0 

93 

0 

158 

0 

158 

University College .-.- - 

999 

0 

254 

0 

1,253 

0 

1,253 

1,248 

0 

263 

0 

1,611 

0 

1,611 

Gross Enrollment —.... 

1,980 

827 

579 

382 

2,559 

1,209 

3,768 

2,409 

759 

652 

402 

3,061 

1,161 

4,222 































TABLE II 


A. ENROLLMENT OF VETERANS BY COLLEGE AND SCHOOL REGULAR 

SESSION OF THE BIENNIUM 


1954-55 1955-55 

Students Veterans Total Enrolled Enrolled Enrolled 

Enrolled Enrolled Enrolled Students Veterans Total 


Colleges and Schools Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

Stu¬ 

dents 

Vet¬ 

erans 

% Vet¬ 
erans 

Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

Stu¬ 

dents 

Vet¬ 

erans 

% Vet¬ 
erans 

College of Agriculture ..... 328 

185 

117 

120 

513 

237 

46.1 

457 

181 

182 

119 

638 

301 

47.1 

College of Architecture and Allied Arts .... 336 

21 

101 

7 

357 

108 

30.2 

384 

22 

150 

11 

406 

161 

39.6 

College of Arts and Sciences .. 686 

399 

138 

192 

1,085 

330 

30.4 

827 

372 

203 

178 

1,199 

381 

31.7 

College of Business Administration .—. 681 

60 

290 

41 

741 

331 

44.6 

804 

64 

405 

47 

868 

452 

52.0 

College of Education .... 662 

725 

103 

241 

1,387 

344 

24.8 

708 

622 

128 

194 

1,330 

322 

24.2 

College of Engineering ........ 730 

54 

300 

30 

784 

330 

42.0 

953 

68 

455 

38 

1,021 

493 

48.2 

School of Forestry .. 31 

5 

20 

4 

36 

24 

66.6 

34 

6 

23 

4 

40 

27 

67.5 

School of Journalism and 














Communications ... 137 

9 

45 

9 

146 

54 

36.9 

199 

6 

70 

G 

205 

76 

37.0 

College of Law .... 324 

0 

220 

0 

324 

220 

67.9 

354 

0 

249 

0 

354 

249 

70.3 

College of Pharmacy ..... 132 

22 

42 

10 

154 

52 

33.7 

146 

24 

63 

10 

170 

73 

42.9 

College of Physical Education and Health 78 

24 

17 

9 

102 

26 

25.4 

86 

49 

32 

24 

135 

56 

41.4 

University College ..... 7,036 

0 

1,946 

0 

7,036 

1,946 

27.6 

7,410 

0 

2,234 

0 

7,410 

2,234 

30.1 

Cross Enrollment ....11,161 

1,504 

3,339 

663 

12,665 

4,002 


12,362 

1,414 

4,194 

631 

13,776 

4,825 


*Less Duplicates ..... 




1,484 

585 






1,710 

784 


Net Totals .... 




11,181 

3,417 

30.5 





12,066 

4,041 

33.4 


* Persons registered in one college or school the first semester an<l another the second semester. 






















TABLE II 


B. ENROLLMENT OF VETERANS BY COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUMMER 

SESSION OF THE BIENNIUM 





1954 Summer Session 





1955 Summer Session 



Colleges and Schools 

Students 

Enrolled 

Veterans 

Enrolled 

Total 

Enrolled 


Students 

Enrolled 

Veterans 

Enrolled 

Total 

Enrolled 



Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

Stu¬ 

dents 

Vet¬ 

erans 

% Vet¬ 
erans 

Ug 

Grad 

Ug 

Grad 

Stu¬ 

dents 

Vet¬ 

erans 

% Vet¬ 
erans 

College of Agriculture .... 

94 

86 

59 

83 

180 

142 

78.8 

no 

96 

64 

87 

206 

161 

73,3 

j mm j"i 

College of Architecture and Allied Arts ...- 

76 

10 

39 

3 

86 

42 

48.8 

85 

9 

41 

4 

94 

45 

47*8 

College of Arts and Sciences ... 

181 

250 

52 

135 

431 

187 

43.3 

209 

233 

77 

126 

442 

203 

45.9 

College of Business Administration .. 

191 

36 

110 

23 

227 

133 

58.5 

236 

37 

154 

28 

273 

182 

66.6 

College of Education —-.-. 

203 

740 

30 

335 

943 

365 

38.7 

266 

698 

53 

292 

964 

345 

35.7 

College of Engineering . 

169 

31 

81 

15 

200 

96 

48.0 

243 

33 

151 

23 

276 

174 

G3*0 

School of Forestry .-.... 

16 

3 

10 

4 

19 

14 

73.6 

18 

2 

14 

2 

20 

16 

80*0 

School of Journalism and 

Communication .-.-.— 

19 

10 

9 

10 

29 

19 

65.5 

28 

4 

15 

4 

32 

19 

59.3 

College of Law .. 

109 

0 

77 

0 

109 

77 

70.6 

127 

0 

97 

0 

127 

97 

76.3 

College of Pharmacy .. 

53 

13 

22 

8 

66 

30 

45.4 

53 

16 

27 

7 

69 

34 

49.2 

College of Physical Education and Health 

18 

30 

6 

17 

48 

23 

47.9 

17 

33 

10 

13 

50 

23 

46.0 

Unclassified ..-.... 

177 

0 

52 

0 

177 

52 

29.3 

158 

0 

52 

0 

158 

52 

32.9 

Jniversity Col ege .-... • 

1,253 

0 

556 

0 

1,253 

556 

44.3 

1,511 

0 

828 

0 

1,511 

828 

54.7 

Gross Enrollment ... 

2,559 

1,209 

1,103 

633 

3,768 

1,736 

46.0 

3,061 

1,161 

1,583 

586 

4,222 

2 f l 69 

61,3 










































TABLE III 

DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, AND DEGREES CONFERRED SINCE 1905 



Number of 
Diplomas & 
Certificates 

Bacca¬ 

laureate 

P rofes- 
sional 

Masters 

Doctor of 

Education 

Doctor of 
Philosophy 

Honorary 

Degrees 

1905-1938 

1,730 

5,054 

53 

4G7 

M , . __ mmim 

23 

21 

1938-39 

446 

408 

- 

22 

----- 

2 

2 

SS 1939 

122 

166 


47 

----- 

m ■* m- m 

m . m . m m 

1939-40 

457 

437 

;■ m.m.m 

22 


1 

■■■•fa MM 

SS 1940 

83 

170 


41 

M - MM 

3 

— 

1940-41 

452 

488 

2 

33 

fa V fa fa 

4 

2 

SS 1941 

71 

187 

a a._ 

41 

rn.rn.m~ 

1 


1941-42 

381 

386 

1 

22 

_ 

4 

2 

SS 1942 

116 

140 


17 

M M MM 

2 


1942-43 

170 

337 

—._ 

15 

M M MM 

4 


SS 1943 

33 

110 

w 

27 


1 

■ ■ 

1943-44 

39 

102 


11 

__ 

* fa km m 

3 

SS 1944 

16 

69 


24 

M M M-M 

mm mm 


1944-45 

35 

54 

l 

15 

i— fa fa* 

1 

1 

SS 1945 

27 

89 

■* m ■■ 

29 

__ _ _ 

2 


1945-46 

205 

136 

Mi M 

13 


3 

2 

SS 1946 

294 

112 


39 

m-m ■ r 

*■•■*■* 


1946-47 

740 

334 

-_ 

38 

.... 

1 

1 

SS 1947 

389 

280 

— 

61 

M fa m M 

2 


1947-48 

883 

799 

1 

71 



5 

SS 1948 

265 

455 

1 

87 

1 



1948-49 

895 

1,183 

1 

108 

3 

1 

1 

SS 1949 

264 

641 


192 

1 

8 


1949-50 

920 

1,744 

-— 

95 

5 

6 

8 

SS 1950 

239 

621 

M MMM 

266 


12 


1950-51 

857 

1,415 

8 

231 

6 

14 


SS 1961 

- 98 

314 

* fa- m me 

221 

2 

5 


1951-52 

696 

1,191 

wr-mmm 

205 

3 

19 

3 

SS 1952 

131 

264 

m m mi m 

231 

2 

14 


1952-53 

778 

1,136 

_., 

159 

4 

33 

7 

SS 1953 

169 

227 

fa ■=- 4r 

209 

5 

18 


1953-54 

743 

1,072 

1 

176 

13 

37 


SS 1954 

159 

214 

■M — M M 

213 

8 

13 

fa * 4-fa 

1954-55 

941 

937 

MM m m 

176 

12 

33 


SS 1955 

127 

194 

4 

205 

9 

31 


1955-56 

Totals to June 

921 

1,270 

2 

172 

12 

26 

4 

June 30, 1956 

14,892 

22,736 

75 

4,001 

86 

324 

62 


DIPLOMAS 

TABLE III 

, CERTIFICATES, AND DEGREES CONFERRED SINCE 

SS 1954 


Number of 








Diplomas & 

Bacca- 

Profes- 


Doctor of 

Doctor of 

Honorary 


Certificates 

laureate 

sional 

Master’s 

Education 

Philosophy 

Degrees 

SS 1954 

159 

214 


213 

8 

13 


1954-55 

941 

937 

- - - - 

176 

12 

33 


SS 1955 

127 

194 

4 

205 

9 

31 


1955-56 

921 

1,270 

2 

172 

12 

26 

4 
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OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 


To the President of the University: 

This report consists of two parts: 

I. An introduction and sonic general comments about the work of the division, 
descriptions of some problems which the division faces in providing efficient 
seivice to students, and a brief consideration of the status of advising and counsel¬ 
ing functions as they arc performed by the academic units on the campus. 

II. Individual reports from the several offices associated in the Division of 
Student Peisonnel aie included. These require no further comments, since they 
clearly describe the work of the following offices: 

1. Office of the Dean of Men 

2. Office of the Dean of Women 

3. Office of Director of Housing 

4. Adviser to Foreign Students 

5. University Placement Service 

6. Student Personnel Records 

7. Florida Center of Clinical Services 

8. Florida Union 

The Biennium has been marked by several developments which clearly affect 

the moiale of the student body, and the effectiveness with which students take 
advantage of educational opportunities here. 

1. Inci eases in emollment without sufficient staff and space increases have 
caused further decline of relationships between the faculty and students, and has 
strained the capabilities of the staff of the Division of Student Personnel to meet 
the demands of students for services. In general the University has not been 
able to provide for adequate advisement of students by members of the teaching 
faculty. Some of the academic colleges have effectively organized programs of 
advisement for their students, hut no University-wide effort is in evidence . It 
can be safely said that a majority of our students fail to receive adequate con¬ 
sultation with interested and informed faculty in order to develop their educa¬ 
tional goals clearly. The result of this serious shortcoming is that we continue 
to lose promising’ students, and fail to develop into their maximum potential the 
large part of our student body who remain with us. 

The University should study trail-blazing efforts by other large universities 
with respect to these problems as an aid to effectively developing a campus-wide 
reorganization of our program. 

2. The trend, which was noted in the last biennium, toward increased requests 
by students for counseling and advisement has continued. This trend is a general 
one and has placed increased loads on members of the teaching faculty who con¬ 
fer with students with respect to academic problems as well as on members of 
the Student Personnel Staff who are called upon to provide professional services 
with respect to personal problems, placement opportunities, etc. 

3. Decline of ability of the University of Florida to successfully recruit new 
staff has continued. As a result the division has this year found itself unable 
to replace those members of the staff who have resigned to accept better paying 
positions elsewhere. 

During the biennium 1949-51 the division received more than 200 unsolicited 
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written inquiries from professionally trained persons who were seeking positions 
with us. During the 1953-55 biennium fewer than 50 such inquiries were received, 
and only about 5 of these were received during the 1954-55 year. Our relative 
position then has changed during the past five years so that, instead of being 
sought by persons who wish to become members of our staff, we find it difficult 
and even impossible to interest people in accepting positions. 

The following needs of the division are most urgent: 


1. Adequate salary increases to keep the present staff and to successfully 
recruit new personnel for expansion. 

2. A new Union building designed to meet the demands of a student body 
of 15,000-20,000. 

3. The development of an adequate residence program which will house a 
substantial proportion of the anticipated increases in enrollments. 

4. Expansion of space for the functions in the central Student Personnel 
suite on the first floor of the Administration Building. These offices received 
more than 120,000 students, faculty, parents, and members of the public during 
the biennium. These far exceeded the planned capacity of the space available. 

W. M. Wise 

Dean of Student Personnel 


Office of the Dean of Men 

During the biennium 1954-56, the work of the Dean of Men’s Office continued 
substantially as in the past. The type of work continued much as before, although 
the amount of this work increased considerably, due partly to increased student 
enrollment and a seeming increase in the number of students needing financial 
aid of some sort—scholarships, loans, or employment—to continue in school. 

On July 1, 1954, H. K. McClelland was promoted from Adviser to Student 
Organizations to the position of Assistant Dean of Men. In this capacity, he has 
taken over much of the work concerned with Student Employment, such as 
interviewing students, contacting various agencies on the campus with regard 
to possible openings for student assistants, etc. 

Assistant Dean A. W. Boldt received his Doctor of Education degree from the 
University of Florida at the Commencement on June 4, 1956. 

During the biennium, staff members attended various meetings, such as the 
Southern Association of Deans of Men’s meeting in Athens, Georgia, the National 
Interfraternity Conference in St. Louis and Philadelphia, the NASPA meetings. 
During the summer of 1955, Dean Boldt was selected by the Florida State Alco¬ 
holic Rehabilitation Board to receive one of its scholarships to attend the Yale 
Seminar on Alcoholic Studies. This summer, Dean Beaty was selected and will 
attend the Seminar in July 1956. In August 1955, Dean McClelland attended the 
Harvard Seminar for Personnel Administrators, sponsored by NASPA. 

Some progress is being made in securing new scholarships for the University 
o Florida. Approximately twenty-five new scholarships were made available 
to University of Florida students. Among these were such groups as the Food 
Fair Stores Foundation scholarships, which operate much as scholarships from 
Winn-Dixie Foundations have operated in the past, with the exception that the 
University makes the final choice as to recipients. These scholarships were first 
available to students in September 1954, beginning with six freshmen from Da le, 
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Broward and Palm leach Counties. The awards of $250 each year will be con¬ 
tinued for four years as long as the student remains in school and makes satis¬ 
factory progress toward graduation. Each year six new scholarships will be 
awarded to entering freshmen. 

In the fall of 1955, our allocation from Senate Bill 944 (Racetrack) funds 
was increased from $15,000 to $25,000. Part of this additional $10,000 was used 
to grant scholarships to particularly promising freshmen and was awarded on 
the basis of high school placement scores. On the whole, this group did excep¬ 
tionally well, and it is hoped that this plan may be continued in order to help 
worthy students begin their college training. 

During the biennium there were scholarships awarded as shown below: 

1954- 55 453 $186,855 

1955- 56 529 187,997 

During the biennium there were loans made as follows: 

1954- 55 2,456 $157,178 

1955- 56* 2,997 195,094 

*The month of June 1956 is not included in this 
total as figures were not available when the report 
was made. 

The number of students employed on campus through the Office of Student 
Employment averaged about 1100 each semester of the biennium. There was a 
slight decrease in the number during 1955-56 due perhaps to various factors, 
including the increased scholastic requirements of the University and the fact 
that fewer students were permitted to work without maintaining a scholastic 
average of C. 

The number of student organizations on the campus remained fairly steady at 
about 200. All organizations are now required to hand in annual progress and 
financial reports to this office. A leadership training program has been instituted 
for officers of organizations and is held at the beginning of the second semester in 
each year. University Open House, running for two weeks, has been held in 
March of each year. Programs feature outstanding activities of the various or¬ 
ganizations on the campus. This office continues to feature three activity calendars 
per year, one each semester and one during the summer session. Also, three 
official directories of student organizations are issued at approximately the same 
time. 

There are now twenty-five men’s national fraternities on the University cam¬ 
pus. One fraternity, Zeta Beta Tau, voluntarily removed its charter from the 
campus this year. Two colonies have just been established and are now active. 
These are Delta Upsilon and Sigma Alpha Mu. Greek Week, featuring the 
activities of fraternities and sororities, has been one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of the fraternity system over the past two years. For the most part, 
“Help Week” and constructive community projects have taken the place of the 
old “Hell Week.” This trend continues on the increase. The Interfraternity Con¬ 
ference has been constantly strengthened with more emphasis on handling of 
fraternity affairs by IFC whereever and whenever possible. The number of men 
students and percentages of men in fraternities has remained fairly constant 

at about 30 percent. 
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Office of the Dean of Women 

The biennium 1954-56 has been one of the most constructive and satisfying in 
the history of women at the University of Florida. Such progress does not “just 
happen,” but is possible only if the leaders are educators working with students 
toward common goals. 

Women’s organizations have learned to plan ahead, even to a year ahead, 
to evaluate what they are doing, to limit the time of their meetings so that absen¬ 
teeism is not a problem in spite of busy schedules. 

Changes have been made in assignment policies to the halls so that fresh¬ 
men and other classmen are in the same halls, a change we have found very 
desirable to encourage loyalty and continuity. 

Grade averages of non-fraternity women, most of whom live in the Residence 
Halls, made a greater rise over last biennium averages than those of the af¬ 
filiated women. It is also interesting that a study of cases referred by the Hall 
Councils to the Judiciary Committee of the Women Students’ Association showed 
that though the number of full time, single undergraduate women increased 300% 
from 1949 to 1955, the cases only increased 30%. In 1949-50 the number referred 
was 4% of the total, while in 1954-55 it was 1-3/5%. 

In the estimation of the Dean of Women constructive education has gone on in 
the residence halls and many faculty would agree that this is so. Those individ¬ 
uals requiring specialized held of any kind have been referred to the proper per¬ 
sons and relations between faculty, personnel and health services, the Dean of 
Women and the Residence Hall Staff are excellent. 

Our perennial problems remain. We lack adequate housing for women, and 
the obtaining and retaining of Residence Hall Staff is a major problem, yet with¬ 
out these educators the progress mentioned above would have been impossible. 
Ways must be found to compensate for the unnatural situation living* in a hall 
demands, or we must conclude the halls are not a part of the total educational 
picture and allow negative education to take place with its resultant loss to the 
futuie citizens of the state as well as loss of time and money. The University 
of Florida has a nationally known Residence Hall program and it would be a 

pit}, to have it deteriorate because individuals do not receive salaries commensu¬ 
rate with their training and experience. 

Office of the Director of Housing 

Pi ogi essively increasing demands for housing space have occurred during 
the peiiod 1954-56. In September, 1955, space was unavailable for approximately 
400 students who desired it. Some of these were unable to enroll because no 
suitable housing could be found. During the spring of 1956, room applications 
from freshman men and women increased in number about 28 per cent over the 
same peiiod foi the pieceding year. The number of applications from entering 
upper-class men and women increased 43 per cent. Applications from married 
students increased 19 per cent. It is evident that the shortage of housing facilities 
will become more critical and will limit potential enrollment increases. 

Approval of a $3,000,000 loan by the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency will provide an additional 1,000 spaces by September, 1958. Since de¬ 
teriorating temporary structures now housing 400 students must be razed by 
1958, the net space increase will be only 600, Hence, this planned construction 
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will meet only a small part of the University’s needs. 

An Off-Campus Housing Department was authorized and established during 
1955. In a relatively short period of time, this Department has accumulated a 
volume ol useful information regarding ofF-campus rental facilities, given direct 
and material assistance to the large number of students and staff seeking off- 
campus accommodations, and established helpful relations with many private 
house managers and property owners. Coordination of information and organized 
referral procedures have proven to be a positive University service. A Counselor 
for off-campus women has been of major assistance to women students compelled 
to live off campus because of the housing shortage. 

The appointment of an Associate Director of Housing has made possible 
more concentrated attention to the development of the educational resources 
of campus housing facilities. His work with students and staff in the halls will 
continue to improve the educational program which will contribute materially 
to student life and possibly to a reduction of student drop-outs from the Uni¬ 
versity. 

A continuing problem is the personnel turnover in residential staff and clerical 
positions. Over 50 per cent of the residential staff resigned in June 1954, and 
again in June, 1956. Salary rates have been a factor. This rate of turnover has 
curtained the effectiveness of the administration of the halls and the programs 
therein. Difficulty in obtaining qualified clerical personnel has reduced office 
efficiency. 

In order to improve administrative procedures and programs, studies have 
been undertaken regarding such matters as assignment procedures, staff res¬ 
ponsibilities and work load, and program objectives. To increase efficiency and 
reduce costs, plans have been made to utilize IBM equipment for assignments, 
billings, and accounts receivable. Preventive maintenance programs have been 
established for the Flavet Villages and the various Residence Halls. The Furni¬ 
ture Repair Shop has been an invaluable aid to the preservation of equipment and 
the up-grading of equipment standards. 

The availability of Broward Hall for special conferences and short courses 
during Summer Sessions has resulted in favorable relations with individuals and 
groups from all parts of the state. Income has also been increased. 

In the immediate future, major attention should be given to: (1) acceleration 
of efforts to obtain additional housing facilities which will more nearly enable 
the University to accommodate increasing enrollments; (2) increasing salaries as 
a means for stabilizing personnel in residence and clerical positions; and (3) 
strengthening educational programs in housing as a means for supporting the 
University’s academic program and helping students to gain more from their 
educational experience at the University. 

Biennial Report of the Adviser to Foreign Students 

July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1956 

The third and fourth years of operation of the office of Adviser to Foreign 
Students have been characterized by increasing volume and scope of work in 
the areas of the University’s responsibilities in international educational ex¬ 
change. Major emphasis is still the coordination of arrangements for foreign 
students, but with increasing emphasis on advisement of American students and 
staff members going abroad. The major objective is to help assure that inter- 
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cultural contacts will be of maximum benefit to all concerned in terms of better 
understanding among peoples and development of individual capacities to con¬ 
tribute to human welfare throughout the world. 

Enrollment of foreign students in regular classes during the biennium has been 
as follows: 


Summer session, 1954 

70 

(29 countries) 

Fall semester, 1954 

219 

(52 countries) 

Spring semester, 1955 

214 

(48 countries) 

Summer session, 1955 

82 

(29 countries) 

Fall semester, 1955 

236 

(46 countries) 

Spring semester, 1956 

240 

(45 countries) 

Summer session, 1956 

98 

(36 countries) 


These figures include Puerto Ricans who are classified as foreign students be¬ 
cause of their Spanish language background, but does not include other U. S. 
citizens of foreign birth whom the office is frequently asked to serve. Neither does 
it include those enrolled in the summer English Language Institute for foreign 
students, 17 in 1954 and 21 in 1955, or a special group of 22 secondary school 

teachers and administrators from 12 countries here for three months during the 
1954 fall semester. 

A marked increase in volume of admission inquiries and applications handled 
by the office has been noted during the biennium. In 1954-55 1,647 inquiries were 
tabulated, an increase of about 40% over the preceding year. 1955-56 shows about 
a 25% increase over 1954-55. Due chiefly to economic limitations only a fourth to 
a third of those inquiring become active applicants for admission. 

Analysis of inquiry and enrollment figures indicates that the following are 
probable trends in the University's participation in international education: 

1. The University enjoys a growing reputation around the world and in 
both hemispheres. This is reflected both in direct inquiries and applica¬ 
tions from individuals and in those referred through such agencies as 
the Department of State, the International Cooperation Administration 
(Point Four), the U. S. Office of Education, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Institute 
of International Education, various foreign governments, the American- 
Korean Foundations, and others. 

2. There has been marked growth in inquiries and enrollment of students 
from south Asia, from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. For many of 
these students the University of Florida is perhaps a more satisfactory 
place for study than any other U. S, Institution. 

3. The number of Latin Americans has decreased somewhat due to more 
selective admission practices and to more stringent curbs on dollar ex¬ 
change through most of Latin America. However, Latin Americans 
still constitute about half of the total foreign student enrollment. 

4. Much of the growth of enrollment of foreign students has been at the 
graduate level. 

5. Agriculture, Arts and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Education 
(in that older) are the most popular fields of study among foreign 
students, but students from abroad have been enrolled during the 
biennium in every college in the University except Law. 
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The biennium has seen an increase in volume and to some extent in scope of 
activities of the office and in the degree to which foreign and U. S. students, as 
well as staff and the general public, make use of services. In fact we have 
reached, and at times have exceeded the limit of work that can reasonably be 
undeitaken with oui piesent staff. It has been necessary to postpone development 
of a numbei of aieas in which our present program is weak, notably those of 
campus and community contacts between foreign students and Americans, con¬ 
tinuing ielationships with foreign student alumni, and greater emphasis on studv 
and travel abroad by Florida students. In cooperation with other Univei'sitv 
officials and under the policy guidance of the Committee of Foreign Students we 
continue to handle (1) admission inquiries and the preliminary processing of 
admission applications, (2) reception and orientation of new foreign students, 
(3) processing of foreign student scholarships, (4) a major portion of the non- 
academic counseling of foreign students, (5) measures to assist foreign students 
in improving their English and academic performance, (6) advisement of the 
International Student Organization which includes both foreign and American 
students, (7) handling relations with the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and other public am private agencies interested in student exchange, 
(8) assistance with arrangements for visitors from abroad, (9) providing 

hospitality for foreign students and visitors, (10) consulting in public relations 
matters involving foreign students, etc. 

In October and November of 1955 the Adviser to Foreign Students had the 
privilege of representing the University on a tour of Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Turkey, and Greece under a travel fellowship 
granted by the American Friends of the Middle East and the National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers. Discussions were held with top education officials 
in each country, and leading schools, colleges, and universities were visited. 
It was also possible to visit about 30 University of Florida alumni, all of whom 
were enthusiastic about their Florida experience, and the families of a dozen 
or more present students. 

The experience of seeing the exchange picture from the foreign point of view 
helped materially in gaining perspective on our campus international education 
program, and has given an opportunity to influence exchange practices both in 
this country and in the Middle East. 

It is evident that the University of Florida is becoming more widely recog¬ 
nized throughout the world as an important educational center. Its well-developed 
Latin-American program and increasing emphasis upon south Asia are making 
important contributions abroad and also serve the best interests of the state and 
the nation. 


University Placement Service 

June 30, 1956, marked the end of three years' operation of the University 
Placement Service; the last two years reflect considerable growth in size and 
influence of the activities of the office. This is borne out by the increase in the 
number of students utilizing the services and greater employer contacts. Also, 
more university units and individual faculty members have begun actively sup¬ 
porting the program. 

Over the past two years, the demand for our graduates has reached an all 
time record ... a time where there were more jobs than graduates. 

This prosperous job situation coupled with the increased complexity of busi- 
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ness has created a problem . . . the need for more effective assistance to students 
in making; the right choice o job careers and more effectual efforts to employers 
in locating the right people; this, in the final analysis, is the essence of placement 

work. 

The Placement Service has attempted to gear its efforts to meet the needs 
created by these conditions. Emphasis has been placed on the further develop¬ 
ment and refinement of internal clerical and office systems in order to more 
efficientlv handle the office workload; establishing better liason and communication 
with academic departments; offering more counseling and guidance to individual 
students; and making talks to classes concerning the job approach. 

Among the accomplishments of the office has been the establishment of a 
communications’ center or focal point of university-wide placement activities. 
Where employers once had to make numerous contacts on campus in order to 
conduct placement business, they can now effectively do so with one office without 
delay or inconvenience. Further, the design of the system is such that an 
employer may deal directly with one single department or with every college simul¬ 
taneously through the coordinating efforts of the Placement Service. 

Also, the Placement Service has set up a system which provides a source 
of information concerning jobs in fields from accounting to zoology. This service 
enables a student to conduct as broad a job search as needed at one single lo¬ 
cation. A part of this system is the utilization of the faculty to bring the in¬ 
formation to the direct attention of students. This is done by furnishing each 
department and interested faculty member with job information pertaining to 
their respective fields. Faculty members are also encouraged and given an 
opportunity to talk to company representatives when they visit campus. 

During the second year of the biennium the Placement Office arranged to have 
over 200 companies come to campus for interviewing purposes. Many com¬ 
panies sent representatives in both the fall and spring. The companies were 
large and small and covered all industries from locations in every part of the 
U. S. Over 4,500 individual interviews took place as a result of these visits. 

The basic needs of the Placement Service are not too different from other 
units in our growing college community, i.e., mainly additional professional 
and clerical personnel and more space in which to operate. 

Using the past two years as an index, it is expected that the demands upon 
our placement facilities will increase in greater proportion than enrollment 
during the next biennium. The role which the Placement Service plays of match¬ 
ing an individual’s talents with the requirements of a certain business will be¬ 
come more prominent. 

Office of Student Personnel Records 

During the past biennium the Office of Student Personnel Records has ex¬ 
perienced an ever-increasing work load. With more and more students enrolling 
in the University, and with perpetual care required for all student personnel 
lecords, it has become more difficult to maintain the quality service which should 
chaiacterize the office. Plans for the records to include more complete informa¬ 
tion on each student, and increased use of folders by faculty and staff are de¬ 
pendent on additional personnel in the department, for such growth is now 
definitely held back by lack of sufficient clerical help. 

The amount of material in the Student Personnel Record folder continues to 
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grow as well as the number of folders. The records now total approximately 
10,000 active folders and approximately 56,000 inactive, 31,000 of which are 
microfilmed. During the past biennium 13,440 folders were checked out and 

returned. 

The record folders contain information about the social and academic activities 
of each student. The following information is gathered and classified, then be¬ 
comes a permanent record in the student’s folder: Student Personnel Record 
Card containing personal information, American Council on Education scores, 
Diagnostic Reading Test scores, High School Placement Test scores, Clinic and 
Counselling Reports, degree with the date of graduation, honors received on 
graduation, extra curricular activities (officers and members of campus organi¬ 
zations), withdrawals, suspensions and reinstatements, autobiography, tran¬ 
script of high school credits and Advanced Standing Certificate, grade sheets at 

the end of each semester, grade change sheets, and correspondence from Student 
Personnel offices. 

Also included in the student’s folder are: decisions reached at student petitions 
meetings, correspondence from registrar’s office, scholarship awards and reports, 
loan applications, work applications and rating sheets, honor court reports and 
disciplinary reports, result of Freshman Speech and Hearing Tests, and fraternity 
and sorority pledge cards. 

Microfilming undertaken during the summer of 1954 included all folders of 
students enrolled prior to the fall of 1947, or those who were graduated by June 
1950, a scattered few of whom came back for one more semester’s work. This 
was an estimated 8,500 Kard-a-Film cards. We resumed microfilming in 1955, 
pulling all the folders of students enrolled prior to 1950 ( approximately 4,500.) 

We are planning to make additions to the microfilm fi e on an annual basis from 
now on, pulling from the inactive file a sufficient number of folders each year to 
maintain the space limitations available with minor adjustments. At the present, 
it is estimated that after the current project of microfilming is completed, the 
annual volume should run about 4,000 to 5,000 total which should leave room in 
the files for the increase in enrollment each fall. Since use of these files by the 
Student Personnel Staff and Faculty is growing each month, it is desired to keep 
the current and active folders as accessible as possible to facilitate the quick 
handling of requests for such folders. Adequate storage space is becoming a 
critical problem in the records office, due to the ever increasing volume of student 
personnel records. Because of greater enrollment at the University each year 
and more material being available on students, necessity has forced us to con¬ 
sider shelf filing. This is the record housing method based on the filing of active 
or inactive records on a series of shelves instead of filing cabinets. It saves up to 
50% of floor space and 75% of the cost of first grade filing cabinets and makes 
records more accessible. It is our hope that we will be able to adopt this method 
of filing in our office during the next biennium. 

FLORIDA CENTER OF CLINICAL SERVICES 

Biennial Report (1954-’56) 

This Center coordinates the activities of five units: Psychological Clinic, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Reading Laboratory and Clinic, Marriage and Family 
Clinic, and Adapted Exercises Clinic. This interdisciplinary cooperation and 
coordination assists students of the university and residents of the State in 
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solving their educational, vocational, emotional, behavioral, and social problems. 

The Center cooperates with departments and colleges in the university in 
providing practicum facilities in training areas as follows: clinical psychologists, 
counseling psychologists, school psychologists, speech pathologists, audiologists, 
speech and hearing therapists, reading specialists, rehabilitation counselors, 
public school counselors, teachers of the mentally retarded, teachers of the 
orthopedically handicapped, and administrators for programs for exceptional 
children. The Center also conducts research relating to the problems receiving 
attention in the various units. 

A Board of Directors composed of those Deans, heads of departments, heads 
of clinics, and others whose interests are directly related to the functions of the 
Center, determines the policy to be followed in the Center. This Board is com¬ 
posed of nineteen members. A State Advisory Committee of eighteen members 
acts as an informed group of citizens and as an advisory group to the Board of 
Directors. 

The Florida Center of Clinical Services assisted 3,531 university students in 
the 1954-’56 biennium. Many of these students were seen in two or more clinics, 
and made 19,172 visits. Each visit averaged approximately one hour. The num¬ 
ber seen from off-campus was 1,620 for 8,732 visits which one and one-quarter 
ber seen from off-campus was 1,620 for 8,732 visits which averaged one and one- 
quarter hours per visit. Staff time was not available to meet many requests of 
university students and those from off-campus, with the result that many did not 
receive the attention they needed. University students pay no fees for these 

services; there are fees for other than university students who have ability 
to pay. 

Office of the Coordinator 

A psychiatrist is shared with the Student Health Department. A psychiatric 
social worker and a secretary are provided by the Alachua County Health Depart¬ 
ment. The Center has entered into an agreement with the Student Health De¬ 
partment whereby services of a physical therapist on its staff can be purchased 
for off-campus subjects who are being seen in one or more of the clinics and who 
need physical therapy for their total adjustment. Other staff in this office include 
the Coordinator and the administrative assistant to the Center. 

During the past two years the Coordinator has given considerable time to 

the establishment and direction of the program for training rehabilitation 

counselors. The Coordinator has also continued to relate to staff of the J. Hillis 

Miller Health Center and the Medical School regarding* programs evolving in 

that environment, and the relationship of our staff and Center activities to that 
program. 

Excellent working i*elations have been enjoyed with state and private agencies 
now assisting those with problems and handicaps. There have been many rela¬ 
tionships with the mental health clinics in the State. The Nemours Foundation 
continues to permit us to bill it for some off-campus cases. The clinics provide 
services to a good many clients of the state vocational rehabilitation program. 
The Florida Society for Crippled Children has made it possible for staff members 
to join diagnostic teams of the Crippled Children’s Commission. Traveling clinics 
have paiticipated in many programs during this biennium. Members of the 
vaiious clinics have paiticipated in the cleft palate team evaluations. 

Psychological Clinic 

The staff is composed of three clinical psychologists, one clinician (half-time), 
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two graduate assistants, one clerk, and a secretary. Five clinical psychologists 
and nine graduate assistants of the Psychology Department gave time in exchange 
for time given to that department by clinic staff members for teaching and for 


direction of graduate studies. During this past biennium, 1,359 university stu¬ 
dents and 684 off-campus subjects have made 5,690 visits to this clinic. These 
visits do not include the time of actual group testing in conjunction with vocational 
guidance programs, but do include interview and counseling appointments in 
connection with vocational guidance. 

This past year there was a waiting list of 75 to 200 university students during 
the year. A very limited amount of time was provided for off-campus clients, 
with appointments two to three months behind schedule. With the training of 
clinical psychologists, counseling psychologists, school psychologists, and rehabili¬ 
tation counselors we should see more off-campus subjects in order to provide ade¬ 
quate training facilities. Staff time must be provided for adequate supervision 
and training in these areas, particularly in diagnosis and therapy in relation to 
child adjustment. This clinic is very understaffed in relation to requests for 
service and needs for training. 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 

Dr. George II. Kurtzrock joined the staff in February 1956 as an audiologist. 
Other staff members include the head of the clinic, one clinician, two graduate as¬ 
sistants, and a secretary. The Speech Department provides some staff time of 
two staff members and two graduate assistants in exchange for staff time of the 
Head, the Associate, and the Coordinator for teaching and graduate work. Dur¬ 
ing this past biennium 485 university students and 519 off-campus subjects have 
made 6,760 visits to the clinic. These figures do not include testing in conjunction 
with speech and hearing surveys. During the biennium 6,234 university students 
were screened for speech and/or hearing defects. Seven hundred forty-eight 
were advised to return to the clinic for assistance. Members of the staff have par¬ 
ticipated in a number of traveling clinics and diagnostic teams. 

This past year there was a waiting list of approximately 100 university stu¬ 
dents seeking assistance. Staff time was not available and many of these stu¬ 
dents did not get help after their defect had been detected and they had been 
requested to report. Not as many subjects from off-campus were seen as were 
needed for training purposes in the Speech Department. More staff time is 
necessary for this clinic. 


Reading Laboratory and Clinic 

This unit is sponsored by and is under the budget of the Department of 
Freshman English (C-3), except for a clinician (half-time) and a graduate as¬ 
sistant from the Florida Center of Clinical Services. The total staff is composed 
of a Head, an associate, a clinician (half-time), four graduate assistants, and a 
secretary. This clinic conducts a very comprehensive program of services to uni¬ 
versity students. This unit also aids children and adults from off-campus with 
reading problems. Members of the staff teach courses in reading for the College 
of Education and have an outpost of their clinic in that College. During the 
biennium they assisted 1,582 university students and 438 off-campus subjects 
for a total of 11,121 visits. The staff participated in many traveling clinics and 

engaged in considerable research. 

Universitv students continue to request more assistance from this unit. The 

w 

two chief staff members also have teaching assignments. Moie staff is needed 
to meet requests for assistance ami to evaluate picceduies with leseaich. 
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Marriage and Family Clinic 

The Department of Sociology in the College of Arts and Sciences provides 
less than one-half of the time of one individual through two staff members and 
a secretary to this clinic. Many university students and individuals from off- 
campus seek the assistance of the staff of this unit. During the biennium they 
assisted 160 university students and 143 subjects from off-campus for a total of 
818 visits. Staff members work very closely with the psychiatrist and staff mem¬ 
bers in the Psychological Clinic and other units. More staff time is needed for 
university students and a very small percentage of the requests from off-campus 
can be met because of inadequate staff time. One staff member should be on the 
budget of the Center. 

Adapted Exercises Clinic 

This unit is an integral part of the College of Physical Education and Health. 
A Head and two clinicians have some time available for individual programs. All 
programs with university students are under the direction of the Student Health 
Service. The Center furnishes a graduate assistant to this unit. During the 
biennium 193 university students and 16 off-campus subjects made 3,515 visits for 
assistance to this unit. 

The members of this staff work closely with the physical therapist in the 
Student Health Service. This has permitted a better understanding of the func¬ 
tions and responsibilities of these two professions. The staff assists with the 
camp program for handicapped children at Camp Crystal Lake. The Center 
needs to supply more staff time to this unit. 

Veterans' Guidance Center 

This unit is not coordinated with the other clinics but since it is under the 
direction of the Coordinator it is included in this report. A contract with the 
Veterans Administration provides for a full-time vocational appraiser and a 
half-time psychometrist to give psychometric evaluations to those referred to 
this unit. An average of 39.2 individuals per month receive this service. 

Staff Needs of the Florida Center of Clinical Services 

a. Psychological Clinic—1 associate, 1 clinician, 1 secretary 

b. Speech and Hearing Clinic—1 clinician, 1 graduate assistant 

c. Reading Laboratory and Clinic—1 clinician 

d. Marriage and Family Clinic—1 associate (half-time) 

e. Adapted Exercises Clinic—1 graduate assistant 

f. Coordinator’s office—1 secretary. 

The Florida Center of Clinical Services assisted 3,531 university students in 
the 1954-’56 biennium (2,938 in 1952^54) for a total of 19,172 visits (17,095 in 
1952-’54). These visits each averaged approximately one hour. The Center as¬ 
sisted 1,620 from off-campus in this period (1,313 in 1952-’54) for a total of 
8,732 visits (7,656 in 1952-’54). These visits each averaged approximately one 
and a quarter hours. Staff time was not avai able to meet many requests of 
university students and those from off-campus. More individuals from off-campus 
need to be seen in order to relate adequately to the various training programs. 

Florida Union 

During the period covered by this report, the operation of the Florida Union 
showed continued progress in program activities, building operation and main- 
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tenance, new sei\ices lcndoied to I Diversity personnel and continued growth of 
the activities and development of Camp Wauburg. 

The Floiida Union maintains the label of <( the center of activities” as at¬ 
tested by the moie than 40,000 persons who use the Florida Union each week. 

During the month of April, 1956, the Florida Union celebrated its twentieth 

anniversary with a week’s schedule of all types of activities for students and 

faculty. Twenty yea is of constant use and heavy wear on the building and its 

furnishings and equipment bring about special maintenance problems. These 

have been met with constant vigilance to keep the building and its equipment in 

good repair. Both public lounges have been completely refurnished, a permanent 

inventoiy maiking system has been completed on all equipment, many interiors 

have been repainted, the several pieces of obsolete equipment have been re¬ 
placed. 

During the second year of the biennium, the Barber Shop began operation 
as a department of the Union rather than a lease operation, such operation 
proving to be a success. The Craft Shop is steadily increasing in popularity and 
is becoming more and more important as an outlet for developing and maintaining 
avocational interests by students, faculty, and their children. Attendance in 
the Craft Shop shows an increase of 44% over the preceding biennium. 

New services to the University public provide for sale of fishing licenses at 
the Union, and the purchases of motorized ransportation for the delivery of 
Western Union messages and increased efficiency in this area. Exemption of the 
federal tax for the Game Room provides a saving of more than $200.00 per year. 

The second year of this biennium found all attendance and participation 
records for Camp Wauburg broken. The use of the Camp during 1954-56 showed 
an increase of 30% over the preceding biennium. New developments at Camp 
Wauburg include a new road to a boat launching site at the lake, a new well, 
and a redefined swimming area with additional qualified staff to provide for 
greater water-front activity and safety. 

In the area of program activities, there are three trends which have been 
developing during the biennium; first, a greater popularity of small, intimate 
activities rather than large mass activities, and second, greater emphasis within 
the Florida Union to w^ork with student organizations, offering assistance in 
the development, planning and execution of their activity programs. In addition, 
there has been greater faculty and staff participation in student activities, much 
to the pleasure of students, thereby making the Florida Union more of a com¬ 
munity center and less of a student center. Increased use of the facilities of the 
Union for short courses, workshops, and conferences sponsored by University 
departments and student organizations has been apparent. New program activi¬ 
ties include a Freshman Night each semester when the entire building is turned 
over for freshmen only, and an expansion of the Outing program to include a 
four day trip to Cuba. 

The Florida Union has many problems but four major areas need immediate 
attention. The lack of adequate space receives top priority in a list of problems 
The increase in enrollment and changes in the complexity of the student body and 
their activities make a new r Florida Union a necessity. Secondly, the operating 
budget of the Union does not permit adequate professional staff to accomplish 
the basic tasks and purposes of the Union. Additional aid from the state budget 
for professional staff must be secured. Third, expansion of land at Camp Wau¬ 
burg continues to be a great need. Normal daily activities, increased emphasis on 
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the teaching 1 functions at the Camp, as well as normal increases brought about 
by a larger enrollment produce many problems, most of which could be solved 
by additional space. The Camp, with its twelve acres of ground, is now in its 
eighteenth year of operation within the same geographical limits. Fourth, the 
inclusion of a minor food service facility in the Union is needed. The Florida 
Union is the only Union in the country without the minimum services of a snack 
bar or small fountain area. Such a facility increases the usefulness of a Union 
and would aid immeasurab y in the full llment of our educational activity program. 

Much effort has been spent during the last biennium toward the planning of 
a new Union. Faculty, staff, and student committees have worked diligently to 
bring about a new Union. All areas of the University must join forces during the 
next biennium to make a new Union a reality. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 

FOR BIENNIUM ENDING JUNE 30, 1956 


To the Honorable Hoard oj Control, 

Institutions of Higher Learning, 

State of Florida 

Gentlemen : 

This report covers the biennium which marks the close of a significant decade 
in the historv of this Institution. Within that decade a creditable college for 
women with four major divisions has been transformed into a co-educational 
university with eleven major schools and colleges including a substantial 
graduate'school. During that time the resident enrollment has grown from 
2,582 to approximately 



In all of its aspects the University has shown consistent growth; breadth of 

** - . * i i i i * 


the curriculum, strength of the faculty, the physical plant, and in the public 
esteem. The transformation is almost without parallel in the field of higher 
education. A full story of this development will be included in a final summary 
that will be presented to the Board at the time that my services as president 

are to be concluded at the end of this fiscal year. 

The biennium covered by this report has seen a continuation of the program 
of substantial development and, at the same time, has brought its full measure 

of problems. 

During the biennium, tour major buildings provided b the 1953 Legislatuie 
were completed and put into operation. These are the Library, the Men s Phys 
ical Education Building, the Edward Conradi Building (for biological sciences), 
and the Home Economics Building. Plans have been completed for two addi¬ 
tional buildings for which appropriations were made by the 1955 Legislature. 
These buildings, doubtless, will be under contract by the close of 1956- 
The financial operations have been difficult and, in some instances restrictive 
bevond what a sound program would dictate. Increasing costs of practica y 
all necessary items, increasing competition for able professional personne , 
added cost for the operation of new buildings have been icsponsible or most 

of the problems of management. 

A budget request for necessary funds for operation and foi buil mgs to meet 
present needs of students has been prepared with great care. It is our earnest 

recommendation that funds requested be provided. 

The rest of this report is composed of detailed reports by those responsi ve or 

the various major activities within the University. From these reports it s ou 

be clear that an expanding program for the University is imperative i we are 

to meet the legitimate demands of the citizens of our rapidly growing state 

O 

Respectfully submitted, 

Doak S. Campbell, President 
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The College of Arts and Sciences 

To the President of Florida State University 

Although during the 1954-56 biennium the College of Arts and Sciences has 
enjoyed steady and continuing growth, the increase in enrollment has made 
more acute its staff space problems. There is an urgent need for a building to 
house Mathematics and Meteorology as well as a fine arts building for Drama. 
Archaeology, and Art. 

The reports for the four major divisions of the College—Humanities, Social 
Sciences, Biological Sciences, and Physical Sciences—follow: 

Humanities Division 

The Division of Humanities (comprising the Departments of Art, Classics, 
English, Modern Languages, and Philosophy) records a significant increase in 
enrollment, in departmental and campus activities, and in University service 
at all levels during the biennium. This expansion coincided with many curricular 
prunings and revisions, improved teaching and grading practices, and aug¬ 
mented research and publication. 

On the undergraduate level the largest enrollments were in the departments 
offering courses required of all students by the General Education program. 
English and Modern Languages graduated 19 of the 25 M.A. candidates to earn 
degrees in the Division; English also graduated four Ph.D. candidates, and 
Modern Languages one. During the second year of the Biennium the Division 
inaugurated a Doctoral Program in Humanities with four candidates starting 
work on the Ph.D. degree. These new inter-departmental students should prove 
to be a stimulating addition to the constantly increasing number of doctoral 
students specializing in English and Modern Languages. 

Aside from its complete responsibility for Humanities courses in the under¬ 
graduate General Education program, the Division participated in such area 
majors as Asian Studies, American Studies, Inter-American Studies, Literature 
of the Western Culture, Museum Studies, and teacher training. A new summer 
session experiment in foreign study, called “FSU in Mexico,” has been ar¬ 
ranged with the Institute Technologico de Monterrey. Another cultural asset 
is the recent establishment in Tallahassee ot a chapter of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

The Division furnished many officers for professional organizations and con- 
tributed numerous scholarly papers to regional and national meetings. The 
quantity and quality of research and creative activity are reflected in the art 
exhibits, theatrical presentations, cultural lectures, and publications produced. 
Classics and Modern Languages held three editorships apiece, English two. 
English professors published four books, and with their colleagues in Modern 
Languages and Classics published many scholarly articles and reviews. 

Most of the departments have been seriouslv handicapped by one or more of 
the following: (1) insufficient secretarial help; (2) inadequate and unattractive 
offices, classrooms, and laboratory or studio quarters; (3) shortage ol faculty 
personnel and assistantships. 
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Social Sciences 


The Division of Social Sciences (comprising the Departments of Anthro¬ 
pology, Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, Psychology, Sociol¬ 
ogy. and Speech) lias had a striking increase of classroom enrollments over those 
of the last biennium (27,649 as compared to 22,594) but a rather sharp decline 
in teaching staff. There were a number of resignations, and no replacements, so 
that the total number of teaching staff was reduced from 80 to 68. All of the 
departments feel the need of staff expansion to meet sharp increases in en¬ 
rollment. 

Of the increased enrollments, those at the lower level, in courses fulhlling 
General Education requirements, are most notable, but there has also been a 
marked increase at the junior-senior level (from 6,467 to 7,382). Graduate enroll¬ 
ments, however, have declined somewhat (from 1342 to 1103), and the number 


of graduate degrees awarded has fallen from 85 to 55- On the other hand, three 
departments have granted their first Ph.D.’s. The number of baccalaureate 
degrees, 157 , has remained constant. 

During the biennium the requirements in General Education for social sci¬ 
ence have been considerably modified. In brief, the history requirement has 
been expanded from four to six hours; the social science integrated course has 
been reduced from two semesters to one but is now required rather than optional; 
the number of departmental courses offered for General Education has been 
reduced to a basic one-semester course in each of four departments. Depart¬ 
mental offerings have generally been tightened, with fewer courses offered in 
any one semester. Nonetheless, participation in extension courses, along with 
increasing enrollments, has placed a serious overload on mcmbeis of some 

departments. 

While all of the dep; irtments give first attention to the instructional pro¬ 
gram, the faculty has also been actively engaged in research and publication. 
Manv members of the faculty are also active in national and regional profes¬ 
sional associations, in campus committee work, in speaking engagements with 
campus and community clubs, in producing museum exhibits, in state and 
national government projects, in speech-and-hearing clinical services, and in 

drama production and debating. 

The needs of the Division, in summary, arc these: (1) additional teaching 
personnel, (2) restoration of an even substantial increases in budgets for ex¬ 
penses and capital outlays, (3) increased funds for graduate assistants, particu 
larlv for support of departments now offering doctoral work, (4) increased 
ibrarv funds, (5) adequate travel funds, (6) more and better space pre era y 

a new Social Science Building. 


Biological Sciences 

The Division of Biological Sciences (comprising the Departments of Bac¬ 
teriology, Botany, Physiology, and Zoology, and the Oceanographic nstitutej 
has been more productive during this biennium than in the previous one as 
evidenced bv the larger number of research publications and the increase par 

O 
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ticipation in national symposia and meetings. The new stall members have 
made a substantial contribution to scientific literature since their arrival. 

A university is devoted to the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge- 
In science the acquisition is obtained through experimental research. There was 
a noticeable rise in the amount and quality of research in the Division of Bio¬ 
logical Sciences. The financial support obtained from contracts and grants-in-aid 
was well over $100,000 for the biennium, and a large increase is expected for the 
coming year. 

The research programs were helped considerably by the increased facilities in 
the new Conradi Building. As the quality of research improved, so did the 
quality of graduate instruction, since a large portion of graduate scientific 
training is obtained in the laboratory with modern equipment financed by re¬ 
search grants. The stability and growth of the research programs were further 
enhanced by the employment of several full-time research associates. 

Eleven master’s and six doctor’s degrees were awarded in the Division. New 
courses were introduced in several departments. Among these was Radiation 
Science, a course jointly sponsored by Chemistry, Physics, and Zoology to 
train science students in radiations and their effects. The General Biology course 
was redesigned and is to be offered to increased enrollments as a one-semester, 
four-hour course rather than a two-semester, six-hour course. The Elementary 

d 

Physiology courses were revitalized by redesigning the laboratory experiments 
and emphasizing the modern experimental approach to the study of the func¬ 
tions of the human body. The graduate program was considerably strengthened 
by research equipment obtained through research contracts and grants-in-aid. 

The Departments of Bacteriology, Botany, Physiology, and Zoology are to 
be combined into a Department of Biological Sciences. The former departments 
will now be called Divisions. The undergraduate students, except in Bac¬ 
teriology, will no longer major in separate areas but in the broad field of 
Biology. The graduate programs will remain separate and will operate as they 
formerly did. 

An “Agricultural-Experiment-Station approach’’ is to be undertaken in the 
Oceanographic Institute to solve many marine problems, especially those re¬ 
lated economically to the state’s fisheries. Greater emphasis is to be given to 
the experimental phases of research and instruction in order to bring them into 
balance with the Institute’s descriptive biology program. 

The greatest need of the Division, an increased emphasis on modern experi¬ 
mental biology, necessitates the employment of an excellent staff with suitable 
postdoctorate experience, adequate facilities in the new Conradi Building, 
increased funds to support student and staff research, and a new spirit among 
the present members of the faculty. 

Physical Sciences 

The Division of Physical Sciences (comprising the Departments of Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics, Meteorology, and Physics) endeavors: (1) to provide 
all undergraduate students in the University with some understanding and ap- 
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predation of the facts and methods of the physical sciences which so largelv 
shape the civilization of today; (2) to produce a portion of the professional 
scientists so essential to our national welfare and the continued increase of man’s 
standard of living; and (3) to extend, through research, the knowledge of nature 
which lies at the base of technological progress. The activities and plans of the 
five departments are oriented toward fulfillment of these functions with maxi¬ 
mum economy compatible with sound educational and professional standards. 

The major problem of the physical sciences is nationwide: the demand for 
scientists by far exceeds the supply. National awareness of the problem, com¬ 
bined with the stature attained by some of our science departments, is fortun¬ 
ately resulting in a significant enrollment increase. However, this increase 
intensifies several local problems. 

First, to retain and expand our faculty, salaries must be raised significantly. 
Our present salary structure will not permit us to retain competent scientists* 
much less to attract new ones, in the light of the excellent opportunities avail" 
able all over the nation. 

Second, adequate space must be provided. The Department of Geology is the 
only one truly well-housed. The Departments of Chemistry and Physics have 
benefitted from the remodelling of the old part of the Science Building, which 
permitted transfer of the freshman chemistry laboratories to the campus proper- 
However, most offices of the Department of Physics are still in a converted 
residence, and laboratory space is inadequate. The most pressing space problem 
is the lack of permanent housing for the Departments of Meteorology and 
Mathematics. So that these departments may properly fulfill their missions, it 
is essential that early action be taken to provide them with a modest, perma¬ 
nent structure suited to their specialized needs. 

Third, the Division is now laboring with unrealistically small budgets for 
graduate assistants, operating expense, and capital outlay. While inadequate 
budgets can be tolerated occasionally for one biennium, the cumulative effect 
of several such bienniums could be disastrous. Further, shortage of such funds 
invites excessive support rrom federal sources, leading to possible neglect of 
research problems which are of particular significance to Florida. 

Major fund outlays will be needed for two programs basic to the work of the 
Division: (1) installation of an accelerator for work in nuclear physics and 
chemistry, and (2) development of a computational center with electtonic- 

computer facilities.to serve all departments. 

Perhaps most indicative of the increased importance of science in modern 

Florida are the “service” demands fulfilled by the Division during the past 
biennium. Among other tilings, the Division was called upon to: (1) aid in the 
establishment of a Crime Laboratory for the Florida Sheriff s Bureau, (2) evalu- 
ate the commercial cloud-seeding activities in North Florida; (3) provide general 
consultants, the executive secretary, and members of the Scientific Advisory 
Committee for the Florida Nuclear Development Commission; and (4) conduct 
climatological studies on behalf of the Florida Water Resources Study Com¬ 
mission. 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps 

During the past biennium the R.O.T.C. programs of both the Army and the 
Air Force have shown continued growth and stability. Through administrative 
action by the Executive Council, two years of military training were required 
of all Freshman men who entered the University after September, 1954. This 
step has had far-reaching results in strengthening and stabilizing the R.O.T.C 
program. 

Enrollment in the advanced course of both units is comparatively small, but 
this condition will be rapidly changed as the total male enrollment of the 
University increases. 

j 

Cooperation and support from both the Army and the Air Force have been 
highly satisfactory. 

Off-Campus Instruction for the Armed Forces 

During the past biennium 4113 students have been enrolled in college-level 
courses at the following military installations: Eglin Air Force Base, Florida; 
Tyndall Air Force Base, Florida; Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia^ 
Turner Air Force Base and the Marine Corps Supply Center at Albany, Georgia; 
and Ramey Air Force Base and the U.S. Army Antilles Command in Puerto 

J J 

Rico. This is an increase of 132% over the 1952-1954 biennium. 

Since July 954, 33 bachelor’s degrees have been awarded military personnel 
who have been assigned to the campus under the six months temporary duty 
plan. However, it is contemplated that this number will increase to 65 during 
the forthcoming biennium. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Charles S. Davis 
Dean 

The School of Education 

To the President of Florida State University 

The primary responsibility of the School of Education at Florida State 
University is that of preparing teachers, administrators, supervisors and all 
other personnel employed by school boards in Florida who have responsibility 
for the education of the children of the State. The staff of the School of Educa - 
tion recognizes secondary responsibilities that are discharged in relationship 
to the availability of staff. The School of Education conducts a state-wide in- 
service program through workshops, extension courses, consultive services and 
district clinics. 

The research responsbilities assumed by the staff in this biennium have been 
meager because of the lack of staff. Every member of the faculty of the School 
of Education has a full-time teaching load and whatever research activities ar^ 
undertaken represent extra duties voluntarily assumed. Some members of the 
staff have been active in the Secondary Research Council or Florida and the 
Elementary Research Council of Florida. Two of the staff members have assumed 
the responsibility for conducting a research project on the effects of the double 
session on the education of children. 
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The teacher education program at I'londa State University is verv much in 

need of a stall and time that can he invested in research to the end that more 

reliable information may he brought to bear upon the training of teachers both 
in-service and pre-service. 

Organization and Growth 

The School of Education at Florida State University is organized into eleven 
major departments: the Department of Art Education, the Department of Foun¬ 
dations of Education, the Department of Curriculum and Teaching, the Depart¬ 
ment of Supervision and Administration, the Department of Special Programs, 
the Department of Health Education, the Department of Physical Education 
for Men, the Department of Physical Education for Women, University Ele- 

aP- m f I 

mentary School, Universitv Secondary School, and the Department of Educa¬ 
tional Research. 

During the biennium there has been an annual increase of 22 percent in enroll¬ 
ment in teacher education on the undergraduate level. In 1954-55 there were 324 
elementary and secondary interns. In 1953-56 there were 396 interns. In 1956-57 
there are 537 interns and the filed applications for internship in 1957-58 are 601 
and 1958-59, 714. It mav be safelv predicted that by 1961 the Florida State Uni- 

* ^ 1 / 

versity will be graduating between 900 and 1,000 beginning teachers. 

The graduate program in the School of Education has undergone even more 
phenomenal growth than has he undergraduate program. 1'he number of 
people receiving advanced degrees in the School of Education has increased 40 
percent during this biennium. 

Expanded Services 

The School of Education has established, during the past two years, a much 
broader program of service. 

The Division of Trade and Industrial Education has expanded 
into the training of DCT coordinators and the training of teachers for 
industry. The training of teachers for industry is accomplished through 
a co-op program wherebv the trainee spends one semester in an indus¬ 
trial establishment and one semester on the campus of Florida State 
University. There are now seven young men in this program. 

The need for well-trained junior college teachers has been recognized 
and there has been provided the beginnings of a broad program for 
teacher education in this area. The Junior College Council estimates 
that a hundred junior college teachers will be needed each year in 
Florida for the next fifteen years. At the moment, a committee, consist¬ 
ing of various subject matter areas in the Arts and Sciences College and 
different departments in the School of Education, is developing the 
requirements for the training of this junior college personnel. 

The Schoo of Education has intensified its efforts to recruit young 
people to become mathematics and science teachers. 1 lie staff in mathe¬ 
matics education has been increased in the University School due to an 
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excellent guidance program whereby young people arc encouraged to 
elect courses in these areas. Approximately 75 percent of the University 
High School students are this semester registered in mathematics and 
approximately 60 percent are registered in science. 

Courses in higher education, especially on the level of counseling 
and administration, will be offered in the School of Education for the 
first time in the spring semester, 1956 57. 


The faculty of the School of Education during the past year has engaged in a 
study of the master’s degree. As a result of these conferences and the planning 
which followed, the number of hours in academic subjects required for the 
master’s degree lias been increased. Moreover, there is a feeling among most of 
the staff that master’s degrees should be procured in the fields in which teachers 
are teaching. This it is believed will improve teaching, particularly on the 
high school level. 

The physical facilities of the School of Education at the moment are inade¬ 
quate. The stall , which is now located in thirteen different buildings, is enthusi¬ 
astic over the fact that the new School of Education building, which should be 


completed within a year and a half, will furnish classroom and office space for 
all departments except the University Elementary School, the University High 
School, Department of Physical Education for Men, and Department of Physical 
Education for Women. The staff is working diligently to improve the whole 
teacher education program and it is believed that these new facilities will 
represent a great motivating factor. 

The percentage of the staff of the School of Education that devote their time 
to administration, supervision and planning is too small. The School of Educa¬ 
tion needs to have additional personnel to assume the following duties: Direc¬ 
tor of Summer School, Director of Instruction, and Director of Placement. 
In addition the School of Education needs to have established, at the earliest 
possible time, a program for the training of teachers for exceptional children. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mom- L. Stone 
Dean 

The School of Home Economics 

To the President of Florida State Unit wrsity 

During the biennium 1954-56 Home Economics celebrated the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of its introduction into the college curriculum in Florida. So far as our 
records show, this was the first introduction of Home Economics into an 
institution of higher learning in the State of Florida. The two gentlewomen who 
formed the first faculty were able to teach many useful skills and, because they 
themselves came from good homes in which desirable standards of living 
existed, they were able to teach in their classes a wholesome standard of family 
life. While their academic backgrounds were undoubtedly below present 
standards, these fine women were able to gain acceptance for their subjects and 
appreciation of their value from those who came in contact with the program. 
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The record of the fifty years is one of which we can feel justly proud From 

the modest beginning in 1905 the work has grown steadily. Faculties have been 

strengthened in numlxi and in ;k adenuc achievements. The curriculum has been 
broadened to keep pace with developments in the field. With the support and 
assistance of our administrators and governing boards we have been able to 
secure facilities for maintaining work of high character. 

It was the Head of the Home Economics Department who in 1911 spearheaded 
the organization of Home Demonstration Work in the State of Florida. In 1916 
a teacher training program was introduced into the curriculum, lonq before 
many of our contemporaries had felt the need for specialized training in the 
teaching of Home Economics. As a result, we were in position in 1918 to meet 
the requirements of the Federal Program for the training of Vocational Teachers 
of Home Economics. In 1923 the School of Home Economics took over from 
the Extension Service a small research laboratory for the study of nutrition. 
This cailv inteiest m leshaikh sci \ed dining the years to strengthen our pro - 
gram and to help us maintain standards for graduate work. In 1925 when the 
then Florida State College for Women was being inspected by officers o£ the 
Association of American Colleges, we were told that our modest nutrition 
laboratory was one of the deciding factors in the favorable recommendations 
which were made for admission of the College to membership. As one of the 
inspecting officers said, any institution which shows its interest in scholarship 
to the extent of maintaining reseat ch facilities even in modest amount is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

Before 1930 the School of Home Economics had secured faculty with special¬ 
ized training in the areas then recognized as specifically within the field of 
Home Economics, namely in Clothing and Textiles, in Food and Nutrition, in 
Child Development and Family Relations, in Art Applied to Home and Cloth¬ 
ing, in Home Economics Education, and in Institution Administration. Through 
cooperation with the State Home Demonstration Service we were able to offer 
a major in Home Demonstration Education. 

With the coming of co-education and the change from College to University 
status in 1946, we were given the opportunity to develop our graduate program 
ro an extent which had never been possible before. Our experience with gradu¬ 
ate work at the master's level made it possible for us to request and secure 
approval for doctoral programs in certain specific areas of Home Economics and 
within the next few years students were enrolled in post-master’s programs and 
the first of our doctoral degrees was awarded in 1954. 

By the end of the fifty year period the School of Home Economics of The 
Florida State University had grown in enrollment in majors and non-majors, 
in size and training of faculty and in undergraduate and graduate degrees granted 
until it ranks now with the upper six or seven percent of the schools, colleges 
and divisions of Home Economics in the United States. 

The Graduate Program 

The graduate program of an institution serves as a measure of its scholarly 
performance and its academic rating among educators. During the biennium 
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1954-56 our graduate program has increased in scope. We conferred our first 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees in the Summer of 1954 and since that time have 
awarded similar degrees to some dozen fine men and women. We have received 
grants in aid from Government and commercial sources amounting to approxi¬ 
mately $75,000.00. These grants not only allow the financing of research proj¬ 
ects, but support graduate students who are working for higher degrees. As the 
number of research projects has increased, a larger number of graduating seniors 
and recent graduates of the institution has come in contact with these programs 
and has been stimulated to begin work toward the master’s degree. Through the 
influence of the present program we expect a greatly increased number of grad¬ 
uate students in the coming years. 

The results of the faculty and student research have been presented at the 
meetings of a number of national organizations and have been published in a 

4 _ _ 

wide variety of research journals. The students receiving our graduate degrees 
have received most favorable appointments in a number of the large institutions. 


State Services 

We find a steady enrollment in those correspondence courses which are prac¬ 
ticable to offer by correspondence. A total of some eight hundred written 
lesson assignments per year have been graded by faculty members. 

Progress has been made in the area of extension courses. While the number 
scheduled has been limited by the faculty available to teach them, we have 
offered extension courses in the Departments of Clothing and Textiles, Food and 
Nutrition, Institution Administration, and Home and Family Life (Child De¬ 
velopment, Housing and Family Relations). In all of these areas we have had 
more requests than we have been able to till. 

The greatest number of persons reached through off-campus activities has been 
in connection with the non-credit institutes, conferences and all-day meetings. 
In the Department of Food and Nutrition one or two such conferences have been 
scheduled for professional workers in food and nutrition in the State. In Insti¬ 
tution Administration, several one-dav institutes have been scheduled for the 
Fall of 1956. The Department of Home and Familv Life has offered some seven 
or eiuht conferences and three-da v institutes each vear in addition to large 
numbers of one-day meetings. The total number of persons throughout the State 
attending these various conferences reaches into the thousands. 

Our community counseling program has continued to meet with favor. Many 
married couples or heads of families from surrounding counties have requested 
counseling from the member of our faculty who is an active member of the Asso- 

o J 

ciation of Marriage Counselors. Numbers of persons, both in the local commun¬ 
ity and the neighboring counties, have come for counseling on financial matters. 

This type of counseling is in addition to that provided the professional people 
in the State who ask for recent information in the various subject matter areas 
and for advice in connection with their particular professional problems. 

The Undergraduate Program 

During the past two years we have centered our attention on holding the 
undergraduate program steady. For rears our physical facilities had been in- 
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adequate for our program and during the past months we have had the addi¬ 
tional handicap of the remodeling of the quarters in which we were trying to 
teach for use by other departments when we should be able to vacate them. This 
disruption of work has been accepted as a necessary part of the general growth 
and progress of the University. It has precluded, however, the increase in under¬ 
graduate student enrollment and has necessitated limitation rather than expan¬ 
sion in our program. We fee gratified that the loss has been no heavier than it 
has proved and expect that with the completion of a new Home Economics 
building, giving us space and adequate facilities, our undergraduate program can 
again move forward. 

Activities of the Faculty 

A faculty which is recognized professionally by its publications and its 
activity in professional organizations brings prestige to the School and added 
stimulation and interest into the classroom. During the past biennium one 
member of the Home Economics faculty has been elected by her Alma Mater 
to membership in Phi Beta Kappa; one member has been elected to Sigma Xi 
in recognition of post doctoral research. A third member of the faculty was 
recognized as a distinguished alumna of her institution on the occasion of its 
one hundredth anniversary celebration. One member of the faculty is President- 
Elect of the National Council on Family Relations and one faculty member holds 
committee memberships in the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. A considerable number of the faculty have been recognized by state 
and regional organizations and have appeared as speakers and discussion leaders 
at annual meetings or have been active on administrative boards or in committee 
work. All of these activities have reflected credit on the School of Home Eco¬ 
nomics and on The Florida State University and in many instances have been 
the means of bringing superior students to our campus in order that they might 
have work with such outstanding faculty members. 


Summary 

The biennium 1954-56 has seen the completion of the first fifty years of Home 
Economics as a recognized held of instruction in the higher institutions of 
Florida. It also marks the close oi the ten year period since establishment of 
The Florida State University as a co-educational institution. The School of 
Home Economics, from very meager and simple beginnings has grown into 
one of the larger divisions of Home Economics in the United States. The U.S. 
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Office of Education has reported concerning Home Economics in degree granting 
institutions of the United States during 1955~56. According to the statistics 
presented, the School of Home Economics of The Florida State University ranks 
among the upper six or seven percent of such institutions in cm oilmen t of majoxs, 
in number of degrees granted and in number of faculty members employed. It 
does not show what we know to be true, that in terms of qualifications of the 
faculty, we rank at least as high. During the last ten years, with the increased 
financial support and the increased scope of activities of the University as a 
whole, we have been able to grow, and to strengthen and stabilize our faculty. 
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With the completion of a new Home Economics building, the first on this 
campus planned by home economists to meet the needs of a Home Economics 
program, we should be able to increase the effectiveness of our work and of our 
services to the State and the Region. With our stable and highly trained faculty 
and with enlarged and carefully planned facilities, we look forward to increased 
usefulness in the years ahead. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Margaret R. Sandels 
Dean 

The School of Music 

To the President of Florida State University 

The School of Music continues its service in the field of instruction to all 
students interested in music. Each student is regarded as an integral part of the 
musical fabric of our society. Therefore, we serve with the same dedication as 
teachers those who may be required to enroll in a single course, those who 
elect to enroll for private instruction, or those who wish to specialize in some 
phase of the music profession which could lead to the awarding of the Ph.D* 
degree. 

As indicated in the binennial report for 1952-54, the quality of the music 
majors on this campus represents a high level of talent and ability. This has 
been shown not only by the work done in the school, but by the test results 
recently published by the Florida State University Office of Educational Re¬ 
search and Service. This report states that the ACE scores both of the entering 
Freshman class (Fall 1949) and the graduating Seniors (Spring 1953) rated 
first on campus and above the national norms. 

An encouraging growth in numbers of students taking work in music is 
noted. The Office of Educational Research and Service reports the number of 
grades assigned by the School of Music faculty places the school fourth among 
the nine divisions of the university. 

j 

A compilation of reports to the National Association of Schools of Music 
reveals the following regarding the number of undergraduate and graduate 
music majors and faculty for the regular sessions, not including summer school, 
extension, correspondence or short courses; (for the sake of comparison, the 
same data are given for the bienniums immediately past and ten years ago): 


Year 

Undergraduate 
Music Majors 

Graduate 

Students 

Faculty 

Undergraduate and 

O 

Graduate Made 
Students per Teacher 

1944-45• • . 

66 

0 

21 

3.3 

1945-46.! 

75 

! 0 

li ' 

\ 4 

1952-53. 

199 

59 

39 

J “ 

6.6 

1953-54. 

235 

44 

42 

6.6 

1954-55. 

254 

49 

39 

7-7 

1955. . 

291 

50 

37 

9.2 


Note: It should be pointed out rhat the student-teacher ratios above refer only to music majors. 
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The size of classes for all enrollments in music for the fall semester 1955 was 
the largest on campus since the mean size of music classes was 39.0, as compared 
to the next highest mean size of 29.9 students. 

The effectiveness of the summer program in music is gratifying. It is believed 
that the summer period has kept pace with the overall program of instruction. 
Each year the Summer Music Camp has expanded its service during its five 
weeks session for high school students, and in the first year of the "biennium 
the First Annual Southeastern Music Workshop was established. This is a week- 
long series of short courses running simultaneously in the areas of Band, Church 
Music, Elementary Public School Music, Junior High School Music, Senior 
High School Choral Music, and Piano. Favorable comment has been noted in 
the press of the state for this new departure. 

The usual honors have come to the faculty during the biennium. Recognition 
in state, national, and international meetings has been accorded in music per¬ 
formance, composition, scholarship, and administration. During the past year 
one member of the faculty was granted a Guggnheim scholarship in composi" 
cion, and two received Fulbright grants. 

It was with considerable regret that it was necessary to abandon the State 
Symphony of Florida project after seven successful local seasons. The need for a 
state orchestra is more pronounced that ever, but 35 to 40 graduate assistant- 
ships would be required to serve the need of the state for such an organization 
of professional calibre to be available as a cultural resource of Florida. 

The acquisition of the Olin Downes Music Library marks a significant advan¬ 
tage for the serious study of both graduate and undergraduate students. Such 
music library purchases are planned as a vital, workable resource for study 
rather than a collection of valuable museum pieces. 

The principal need of the School of Music is additional faculty. In sum, it is 
recommended that teaching assignments should be available to fill the persis¬ 
tent requests for extension work, that the increasing use of graduate assistants 
tor required courses be discontinued, and that important posts on the faculty 
be filled by qualified personnel. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Karl O. Kuersteiner 
Dean 

The School of Social Welfare 

To the President of Florida State University 

During the biennium the School of Social Welfaie has continued to expand 
its course offerings and programs of study in keeping with the expanding needs 

of a growing State and region. 

Course Offerings and Undergraduate Curricula 

There are now ten programs of study leading to the bachelor s degree. Two 
were inaugurated during the biennium, namely, the programs in adult and 
juvenile corrections. Steps have beer taken looking to the initiation of a cur¬ 
riculum in police administration within the biennium. Courses in police prob- 
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lems and crime detection will be odered the first time in the spring of 1957. These 
developments are a logical outgrowth of the establishment of the Crime Labo¬ 
ratory at the Florida State University. 

The School of Social Welfare offers a number of functional courses in Marriaee 

O 

and Family Living whose avowee! purpose is to prepare young men and women 
for successful marriage and intelligent parenthood. Sucli courses are sec within 
the democratic Christian ethic and moral code of prc-marital chastity and sexual 
exclusiveness within the institution oi marriage. Moreover, during the biennium 
members of our staff conducted some forty-odd conferences, workshops, and 
institutes for PTA, church, civic, and other community groups in the area of 
Marriage and Family Living throughout the State. 

Undergraduate Registrations and Enrollments 

Thirty-five bachelor’s degrees were granted in 1955 -56. During the spring 
semester of 1955-56 there were 1028 undergraduate course registrations. This 
includes 45 students who were registered in extension classes in Tampa and 
Pensacola. The corresponding registration in 1954 was 757. Thus, there has been 
an increase of 25 % over the two-year period. 

Graduate Curricula and Enrollments 

The graduate professional program of education and training social work 
leading to the two-year degree, Master of Social Work, has continued to grow. 
The maximum enrollment thus far has been 45, but on the basis of present appli¬ 
cations accepted and in process, we expect an enrollment of 60 students in this 
program in 1956-57. The enrollment in this program will continue to grow 
since the State Department of Public Welfare and the Council on Mental Health 
are putting more and more emphasis on trained personnel. 

The school is approved by the Southern Regional Education Board as a social 
work training center and has a contract with the State of Alabama. It may 
enter into similar contracts with other southern states. 


Graduate Progress in Family Life Education 

The Florida State University occupies a position of national leadership in 
providing education and training for marriage and family life specialists in 
research, counselling, and teaching. The approach is an interdisciplinary one 
with the departments of Home and Family Life, Social Welfare, Education, 
Psychology, and Sociology cooperating. This is not a quantity program but 
a quality one. Some eighteen to twenty students are now enrolled. Those who 
have received the doctorates in this program have been placed in leading 
universities, and consequently the program has brought considerable prestige 
to the Florida State University. 


Joint Program of Social Welfare and Sociology 

A committee of the departments of Social Welfare and Sociology is now 
working on a joint doctoral program. Considerable preliminary work has been 
done and the program should be ready for submission to the Graduate Council 
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in the fall of 1956. Such a program will meet a need in helping to provide staff 
tor the expansion of junior and community colleges in the State and nation 
as well as qualified personnel for various types of governmental service. 

Staff-Growth and Development 

The employment and retention of a capable staff is an ever-present problem in 
a professional school such as ours. Before one is ready for employment on the 
staff, he must have had successful agency experience as well as the most advanced 
education and training possible. This means that a staff or prospective staff 
member is older than his faculty colleagues in other departments at a corre¬ 
sponding period of development. This situation must be accepted as a factor in 
making appointments to the staff. We need to make liberal salary increases and 
some rank promotions to retain our personnel. An institution can reap rich 
rewards in increased proficiency when it is able to retain a staff over a long 
period o time. 

Community and Off-Campus Activities 

Due to the nature and character of our program we are called on for a wide 
variety of services to the people of our State. Such activities are an integral 
part of the services that a State University provides its people. Our campus is 
as extensive as the State and the scope of our services to the people is limited 
only by the skills and abilities of our personnel. We find that this off-campus 
service of our staff' enables them to provide more vital and dynamic teaching. 

Research and Publication 

Our staff 7 is beginning to make significant contributions in research and 
publication. Professor Earl Lomon Koos has revised Marriage (Henry Holt) 
and is bringing out two new books— Principles of Public Health and They Follow 
the Sun. Professor Vernon B. Fox has made an extensive study of prison riots 
which is being published under the title Violence Behind Prison Bars . Professor 
Robert T. Lansdale, David L. Devine and Charles L. Newman have signed a 
contract for the textbook. C jhild IVelfare . In addition, members of the sta f have 
contributed numerous articles, delivered papers, and participated in com¬ 
mittees as part of their contributions to their profession. We think it worthy 
of note to mention that Dr. Earl Lomon Loos was made a Fellow of the Amer¬ 
ican Public Health Association at its meeting in Kansas City in the fall of 1955* 

Physical Facilities 

Our physical facilities are most inadequate - i nitty and in quality. No 
unit of the University has as poor physical facilities as the School of Social 
Welfare. It is our hope that University authorities will be able to provide 
facilities within the next biennium that will be functionally designed to meet 
our needs. At the present time we are housed in two sections one m 
wooden building on the campus and the other in the basement of Classroom 

Building A (Old Demonstration School). 
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The Future 

The morale of the staff is high. We know that we are doing a good job, Wc 
find here the type of opportunity to grow and develop that we cherish. Our 
programs and our offerings will continue to expand in the years ahead. It is our 
present hope that the State will give us better tools with which to work so that 
we can do the very best job of which we are capable. 

Respectfully submitted, 

i j j 

Coyle E. Moore 

Dean 

The School of Business 

To the President of Florida State University 

The School of Business experienced unprecedented growth during the past 
biennium ended June 30, 1956. Class enrollments in the School increased 37,4 
per cent—highest of any division of the University. 

This increase, superimposed upon previous increases, has practically doubled 
class enrollments in the past three years. Notwithstanding these increases in 
student teaching load, there were no additions to the regular faculty of the 
School. 

As a consequence of the heavy enrollment, the faculty of the School carried 
the heaviest teaching and counseling load of the Universitv. Three consequences 
should be noted: 

Teaching standards declined to a dangerous point in many profes¬ 
sional areas. 

Requested services to the business communin' of the State could not 
be fulfilled at a time when the State was making special efforts to 
attract industry. 

Research in vital areas affecting the economy of the State had to be 
curtailed. 

Accomplishments 

In spite of limited resources the faculty of the School can point with justi¬ 
fiable pride to certain accomplishments during the biennium: 

1. The first Distinguished Service Professorship in the history of the Univer¬ 
sity was secured by the School of Business. The grant hv the Southern Bakers 
Association made it possible to assign a named Chair to the Baking Science 
and Management Program of the School. 

2. A research grant of $15,000 was awarded the School hv the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute. 

3. The United States Army Quartermaster Corps, Food Container Institute, 
provided a $10,000 research grant for special research by the Baking Industry 
Program. 
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4 . Numerous scholarships were provided the School by business firms and 
trade associations. 

5 . Members of the faculty participated in numerous business conferences 
throughout the State and in every major section of the United States. 

6 . Short courses were sponsored For special trade associations in the paper 
industry and in the retail field. 

7 . The Accounting Department was accredited by the State University of 
New York. 

8 . The faculty was strengthened by bringing in outstanding authorities to 
replace individuals who had resigned or who were on leave of absence. 

9 . Plans were completed for a new building for the School. This building 
incorporates several innovations that should make it functionally an important 
addition to the University. The School wishes to thank members of the Uni¬ 
versity administration, Board of Control, State Legislature, and civic leaders 
who joined in making this urgently needed facility a reality. 

10 . Tiie first grant of $5,000 to equip a room in the new School was received. 

Departmental Activities 

A brief description of some of the activities of the School of Business include: 

Accounting 

The curriculum in accounting was registered by the New York Education 
Department, The University of the State of New York, in May, 1955, retro* 
active to May, 195L This will admit graduates of Florida State University to 
the C.P.A. examinations in the State of New York upon their completion of 
certain experience requirements, without further academic study. 

The Accounting Department organized and sponsored the Society of Student 
Accountants, an honor society for students majoring in accounting. 

The department continued to cooperate with the State Board of Account¬ 
ancy in providing space and assistance in giving the C.P.A. examinations in 
Tallahassee. 

The number of student registrations in accounting courses increased from 
1,408 in 1954 to 2,114 in 1956. The number of graduate students majoring 
in accounting has also increased. There has been no increase in the number of 
full-time faculty. 

Beginning September, 1956, all members of the full-time accounting faculty 
will hold C.P.A. certificates. 

Members of the faculty have participated in professional conferences and 
business meetings both within and outside the State. 

O . 

Advertising 

The Department of Advertising, co-sponsored by the School of Business 
and the School of Journalism, has three objectives: (1) Dynamic, thproiigh 
instruction for undergraduate students; (2) public service; and (3) research.by 

students and faculty. 

J 
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A well trained faculty, the most complete advertising curriculum in the 
Southeast and increased use of visual aids instruction earned the Department 
of Advertising national accreditation in June, 1955* A faculty of four, all of 
whom have had 15 years or more experience in teaching and business, provide 
our students with practical, sound instruction. The curriculum not only fur¬ 
nishes students with adequate training in advertising but includes sound in¬ 
struction in general business and an excellent background in arts and science 
areas. 

Since the department was established only four years ago and Florida State 
University is a state tax-supported institution, an adequate public service 
program is considered important. 

During March, 1955, the Department of Advertising was host to Southeastern 
Advertising Conference with approximately 150 advertising and sales personnel 
from five states on campus for a three-day session. Within the two-year period 
the department has conducted four ofi-campus training courses for adults in 
St. Petersburg, Pensacola, Fort Lauderdale, and Tallahassee. 

Baking Science and Management 

The past two years have seen considerable advancement and improvement in 
the Baking Science and Management Department. 

One accomplishment was the rebuilding of laboratory and class facilities on 
the first floor, north wing of the Dining Hall building, and the installing of 
new machinery and equipment to take care of increased enrollment of students. 
A grant of $ 15,000 from Southern Bakers Association, University Fund, Inc., 
made it possible to complete this program in record time. These new facilities 
provided a fine experimental baking laboratory now in daily use, and also 
baking science laboratories for advanced student use and for research. Ir is not¬ 
able that the baking industry has contributed some $100,000 in gifts and 
scholarships to this Baking Industry Program to date. 

Twenty courses are now offered in the department, but some have to be 
scheduled on alternate years because of inadequate teaching staff. A new, straight 
science option of courses lias been oiiered for baking scientists, in cooperation 
with the Department of Chemistry, College o Arts and Sciences. 

Attainment of Graduate School standing during the past vear has brought 
inquiries from prospective students from this and foreign countries. Three 
graduate students are now enrolled, with a fourth accepted for 1956 rom 
Norway. 

This is the only university educational program so far developed for the 
great baking industry and the majority of our carefully selected students 
come from out of state. Many requests are received for research and special 
technical service work. A $10,000 research contract with the United States 
Army Quartermaster Corps, Food and Container Institute, is currently in 
progress, at their request. This close technical service relationship is one that 
needs to be further developed, for its contributions to our staff of highly trained 
technical specialists and graduate students, and in terms of good industry 
relations. 
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Our graduates are in great demand by the baking industry, with considerable 
competition for their services at the pre-management level and at salaries above 
the average for college graduates in the scientific and technical fields. 

The baking department’s supervision anti operation of the University Bakery 
has contributed extensively and profitably to the high quality and nutritional 
value of the university food services, but is now limited by bottlenecks in 

4T 

production machinery and space available. 

Further progress in education and training for industry, at the state and 
national level, is programed for the anticipated increase in student enrollment, 
but is dependent upon an increase in essential teaching staff with specialized 
technical, scientific training and know-how. 

Business Education 

The Business Education Department oilers two curriculums leading to the 

bachelor’s degree, namely: secretarial and business teacher preparation. It also 

offers a two-year executive secretaryship program upon completion of which a 

certificate is granted by the School of Business. All individual courses com¬ 
prising the three curriculums are so designed that they serve the basic technical 

needs of each of the three study programs. Thus any possible duplication of 

courses is avoided and collegiate standards are maintained. These provisions 

make it possible for the student to move from one curriculum to any other of 

the three with little or no complication. Adequate counseling is one of the very 

necessary functions of the faculty in such a department. 

Noteworthy activities of the department include a graduate program at the 

master’s degree level for teachers of business subjects and the sponsorship of 

the Future Business Leaders of America (F.B.L.A.) throughout the secondary 

schools in Florida. The department maintains a local chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 

a national honorary for high level students in the field of business education. 

The Florida State University Chapter consistenlv rates well above the average 

in national rankings. 

The department is well equipped with modern office machines, and some 
additions as well as replacements must be made during the next two years as a 
means of keeping up-to-date. Faculty members are weli prepared and additions 
to the staff must be made as enrollments continue to increase. Additional 
positions and replacements must carry higher salary levels than the current 
budget provides. Attention must also be given to awarding salary raises of at 
least $300 per year over a period of the next five years to presently employed 
personnel if costly turnover is to be avoided. 

Business Law 

There were 158 beginning business law students during the fall semester of 
1954. There were 117 completing Business Law 321 during the spring semester 
of that vear. The enrollment for the fall semester of 1955~56 was 217 and 115 
for the spring semester. 

During the summer of 1955j 32 students enrolled in the beginning course and 
37 in the 322 course. During summer of 1956 there were 42 in the 321 course and 

20 in the 322 course. 
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During the fall semester the enrollment increased in Business Law 437 with 26 
rather than 18 students. That was the only advanced course offered during this 
semester because of the shortage of teaching faculty. 

It will eventually be necessary to add another full-time teacher in the De¬ 
partment of Business Law. Since business law is taught by the discussion 
method, it has become extremely difficult as the enrollment in classes has in¬ 
creased to such an extent. Some classes currently enroll as many as 70 students. 

The department would like to be able to offer more advanced courses, and 
also would like to add a general survey course in business law which would 
serve students from all areas of the University. 

m 

Insurance 

The Department of Insurance and Real Estate has enjoyed a rapid and steady 
growth the past two years. Indications are that this will continue. This is 
partly due to the fact that the Statutes of Florida require that applicants for 
agents license and others entering the industry have successfully completed a 
prescribed course of study of insurance and partly because of the splendid co¬ 
operation of the Insurance Commissioner and his staff. 

During the 1953-54 period, the enrollment figures show 319 in Insurance and 
Real Estate and 726 for 1955-56. The latter does not include the 1956 summer 
school, during which there were 32 in Insurance and 18 in Real Estate and an 
intercession course of 6 in Insurance, making a total of 782 for 1955~56, or 
an increase of over 245 per cent in two years. The percentage increase in class 
registrations in the Insurance Department was the largest of any department 
in the entire University. 

Because of the increasing number of students taking these courses, and to 
improve the course of study in these subjects, a committee was appointed last 
year. The committee consists of three non-faculty members, representing differ¬ 
ent phases of the insurance industry, and two faculty members. The committee 
made its report and recommended, among other things, that a separate depart¬ 
ment be created for Insurance and Real Estate and that the teaching staff include 
men actively engaged in the field of insurance. These recommendations were 
approved and the Department of Insurance was created last semester. 

It is urged that the budget should include and make available funds to carry 
out the work of this department and maintain a staff of instructors sufficient to 
meet the requirements. Present indications are that enrollments in this depart¬ 
ment will exceed the 1955-56 enrollment. 

Management and Finance 

The activities of this department have been primarily teaching and consti¬ 
tute subjects primarily in the field of Business. Lack of teaching staff has pre¬ 
vented much opportunity for increase in course offerings in the fields of special¬ 
ization, extension work or short courses. 

Student loads have been exceptionally heavy and four men have taught in 
excess of 500 students each semester and handled student counseling. 

i- 

The department covers the fields of Management, Finance, Transportation, 
Personnel Management, General Business and Industrial Management. To 
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accomplish a satisfactory result, additional personnel should be made avail¬ 
able during the next biennium and the work of the department should be 
enlarged. Graduate students have been handled (primarily bv the department 
head) in addition to the undergraduate load mentioned above. 


Marketing 

The enrollment in the Department of Marketing continues to increase very 
rapidly. During the spring semester there was an increase of 23.6 per cent over 
the fall semester of 1955- This increased enrollment with no additional teaching 
stafF made our classes quite large, averaging 48.4 students per class. 

One important factor in attracting students to the marketing department 
has been employment opportunities. This has been implemented by the annual 
Retailing Clinic which brings representatives of the better business houses to 
the campus for talks to our students. Another is the Job Getting Seminar 
which attracts representatives from many important firms looking for graduates 
to fill their ranks. 

The department tries to have more firms represented so that there will be 
choices for the graduates aside from just accepting a position. It also makes 
for more selectivity in the salary range, which this year has averaged about 
$25 per month higher than last year. Placement has been as high as $90 to 
$100 per week beginning salary. The fact that the demand for marketing 
students consistently exceeds the supply is shown by the following table: 


Employer Requests and Student Placements 



1950 

1951 

1952 

! 1953 

1956 


Employer Requests. . . . 

53 

69 

123 

119 

173 

January 1 to June 30—six months only 

Students Employed.... 

18 

28 

24 

27 

63 


Excess.. 

35 

4! 

99 

92 

no 

More calls than students available 


This table is from the Florida State University Office of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement. It does not include the direct calls or placements made by the 

Department of Marketing. 

The internship program has been successful, with all interning students going 
on to permanent positions, most of them with the firms with which they 
interned. The companies participating have asked for more of our giaduates 

and additional companies are participating this summer. 

The marketing faculty frequently serve various Florida groups by conducting 
workshops, adult education classes, talks, and similar activities. For example, 
the research done by a member of the department for the Florida Development 
Commission is put to good use as fast as it is completed and it has receive 

favorable state and national publicity. 


Restaurant and Hotel Management 

During the past biennium the Department of Restaurant and Hotel Manage¬ 
ment has grown in students, faculty, and curriculum. About 100 were ta 
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specialized courses in rhe department during the first semester 1954; the present 
number is about 200. One new faculty member has been added to help with the 
teaching of the food management courses. 

New courses were added to help round out the curriculum: Restaurant Bake 
Shop Management, Food Cost Control, and Meat Identification, Selection and 
Grading. 

Considering the small number of faculty in the department, much research 
and writing has been accomplished. One member is a regular contributor to 
“Institutions Magazine” and is currently engaged in writing a book on hotel 
front office management. Another has completed a book on the historical de¬ 
velopment of innkeeping and on modern day hotel and restaurant keeping, is 
consulting editor for the “Diner-Drivein Magazine,” which has a circulation 
of over 40,000, and is a contributing editor to “Room Service Magazine,” which 
reaches all Florida hotels and motels. 

A comprehensive study of cost factors in the restaurant business, financed 
by a grant from the Can Manufacturers Institute, was begun in the summer of 
1955 and is scheduled as a continuing project. 

The department sponsors an annual Hotel and Restaurant Institute, held 
jointly with the Pan-American Hotel and Restaurant Exposition each fall. 
Currently short courses sponsored by the American Hotel Association are 
scheduled for the fall of 1956. Each year several short courses are given by the 
department upon request from various agencies and groups. A Salut aux Res- 
taureurs event, honoring outstanding restaurant operators of the South, has 
been held each fall. In May, 1956, the department set up a display booth for 
the first time at the National Restaurant Association Convention in Chicago. 

Placement of graduating students has been excellent. Each graduate is re¬ 
ferred to at least seven position vacancies. Starting salaries are high, ranging 
from $75 to $125 a week. 

Teaching facilities remain the critical need for the department. Four offices 
carved out of a food storeroom constitute the office space and the only laboratory 
comprises a section of the kitchen of the dining hall. 

General Statement 

The future development of the School of Business at Florida State University 
is highly promising. Quality of instruction is high and good students are being 
attracted from all parts of the state. In addition, an increasingly large number 
of first-rate students from all sections of the country are applying to the School 
tor graduate study with the purpose of locating in Florida. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Charles A. Rovetta 
Dean 

The Library School 

To the President of Florida State University 

The Library School in its dual role of Instruction and Service has during the 
past biennium greatly expanded its activities. 
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As a major instructional division of the University, the Library School has 
offered both residence and extension opportunities to students and teachers to 
qualify as librarians, audio-visualists, and instructional materials specialists in 
the communities, higher educational institutions, schools, and armed forces 
facilities of Florida, the region, and the nation. 

Instruction 

The Library School is the only nationally accredited professional school or 
the education of librarians within a radius of 500 miles of the center of the 
state. It is the only accredited library school at present which is also nationally 
approved for the Master’s program in audio-visual education. 

Need for Trained Personnel 

Confronting all library schools in the nation is an extraordinary demand for 
18,000 professional librarians. The chief causes for these shortages are: (1) ex¬ 
tension of public library service to rural communities; (2) introduction of 
libraries and materials centers into elementary schools; (3) utilization or 
libraries as psychological warfare weapons at home and abroad by the Armed 
Forces and other government agencies; (4) employment of librarians by industry 
and business to aid in research. 

This national demand is reflected in Florida. With the passage by Congress 
of federal aid, Florida can expect an extension o its rural library service and a 
need for more county and bookmobile librarians. The index of teacher demand 
in the nation’s schools now shows the greatest ratio of need to supply for any 
teaching field is library science. Because Florida is ringed by air force, army, 
and navy liases the call for armed forces librarians is almost continuous. 

Enrollment 

To meet these various needs within the state the Library School has offered 
its instruction not only on the campus but through the General Extension 
Division. Since its activation in 1947, courses in library and audio-visual edu¬ 
cation have been taken to 29 Florida communities (extending from Pensacola to 
Kev West) and to nearly 3,000 students. In 1955 Eastern Air Lines featured the 
Librarv School’s flying professor, Miss Galloway, who flew 40,000 miles to 
teach classes. On campus the number of course registrations, too, has steadily 
increased. A summary of class r egistrations for 1954-55 and 1955-56 follows: 



Residence 

Extension 

Total 

1954-55 

Summer . 

405 


405 

Fall . 

480 

159 

639 

Spring .. .| 

446 

74 

520 

A w* 

Total. 

1331 

233 

1564 
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Residence 

Extension 

Total 

1955-56 

Summer. 

493 


493 

768 

Fall. 

601 

167 

Spring. 

467 

- ~ • 

106 

573 

Total... 

1561 

111 

1834 

Grand Total for 2 vear period. 

2892 

506 

3398 


Clinics, Conferences, Institutes 

In addition to formal classes the Library School initiated and co-sponsored 
through the General Extension Division, with the State Department of Educa¬ 
tion and two F.E.A. sections, a series of one-day clinics in seven Florida centers 
on Instructional Materials. Some 1500 teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
librarians, audio-visualists, and instructional materials specialists from 57 
counties participated. Since the Legislature had appropriated approximately 
one million dollars to Florida schools and specifically ear-marked this money 
for the purchase oi Instructional Materials the clinics were devoted to problems 
of selecting the best materials. 

In addition to these clinics the Library School held and co-sponsored on the 
campus annual conferences in December of each year of the biennium for libra¬ 
rians and audio-visualists. The school also joined with the State Library in a 
series of one-day institutes for public libraries. 


Curricula 


Three major areas of professional instruction are offered, and a program of 
non-professional education in library use. 

The area of Librarians hip is basically a graduate program leading to the 
accredited Master’s degree, it prepares professional librarians to serve in urban 
and rural communities as public librarians; in colleges and universities as aca¬ 
demic librarians; in industry, government, businesses as special librarians; and 
newspapers, magazines, and radio stations as editorial librarians. 

The area of Audio-Visual Education aims to prepare teachers, librarians, and 
materials specialists to use more effectively graphic materials, films, filmstrips, 
radio, television, and sound equipment. 

The area of School Materials Service prepares teachers to use the whole 
range or instructional materials—print as well as audio-visual—in teaching, 
and librarians and materials specialists to administer materials centers in 
Florida Schools. 


The program of non-professional education in library use is offered through 
course 500 to all graduate students. This course is related to thesis and paper 
writing and the instructor also edits all graduate theses in the university and 
confers with graduate students on bibliographic problems relating to their 
papers. 
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Services 

The Materials Center and the Audio-Visual Center which began as demon¬ 
stration units for the instruction of librarians, have now both developed into 
campus-wide and even state-wide educational services. 

The Materials Center 

The Materials Center is one of the two major service units administered bv 

the Library School to support instruction. It is jointly sponsored by the School 

of Education for the use of the entire university, the State Department of 

Education, and the county school systems of the state. The major purpose of 

this Center is to provide a laboratory for libranans-in-training and teachers - 

in-training that will demonstrate the educational philosophy of unity of 
materials. 

Several collections of instructional materials are included in this Center. 
Nearly 10,000 volumes are in the subject field of librarianship. Another 10,000 
volumes include textbooks, professional education books and journals. There 
is an excellent collection of courses of study of the 48 states, workshop bul¬ 
letins, evaluation reports, workbooks, and unit materials. Audio-visual ma¬ 
terials include a collection of recordings, both disc and tape, maps and globes, 
slides. Though films are housed in the Audio-Visual Center at present, they 
are indexed in the Materials Center. These collections provide teachers, libra¬ 
rians and others with a model demonstration of tools for more effective teaching. 

But the Materials Center is much more than a collection of materials. It is 
an active service agency. For example, during the past biennium it developed 
various displays in response to instructional needs: A Pictorial Display of a 
County Materials Center in operation; A Portable Classroom Display on 
Newbery Award Winning Books; A Vocational Display of Career Opportunity 
Information; An Exhibit of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids. 

These are only a few of the services performed by the Materials Center which 
throughout the years answers numerous questions on the campus and by mail 
for school systems throughout the state. 

Because of a drastic budget cut during the past biennium the Materials 
Center was forced to cut its hours of service from 82 to 65 hours a week. Inade¬ 
quate quarters in a wooden structure with leaking roof, broken stair steps, 
and poor ventilation have, nevertheless, failed to stop students and faculty 
from crowding the Materials Center for service. With the move to the new 
University Library building, it is expected quarters will be greatly improved. 

The Audio-Visual Center 

The Audio-Visual Center is the other of the two major service units admin¬ 
istered by the Library School. It includes three major functions: (1) dissemina¬ 
tion and distribution of such classes of instructional material as 16mm. edu¬ 
cational motion pictures, filmstrips and with the Materials Center, of record¬ 
ings, maps and globes, graphic materials, including photographs, trans- 
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parencies, slides, etc.; (2) procurement and maintenance of equipment such as 
projectors, tape and disc recorders and players, cameras, public address systems; 
and (3) production of graphic materials, slides, iilmstrips, tapes, recordings, 
photographs, motion pictures, radio and television programs, and microfilms. 

Demand for motion pictures and filmstrips has increased to such an extent 
on the campus that ten student assistant projectionists are now kept busv 
serving the university faculty. A weekly film preview provides the university 
faculty with an opportunity to select new films for classroom use. There are 

now some 1,800 films in the library. 

* # 

But distribution and dissemination or films are not limited to the campus. 
School systems throughout the State rent these films at cost and are given 
assistance in their proper use. An equipment pool is maintained in the Audio- 
Visual Center. It includes motion picture, opaque and transparency projectors, 
tape recorders, disc players, screens, public address systems. Permanent installa¬ 
tions of P.A. systems are planned for campus buildings where use is almost 
continuous. The Audio-Visual Center has also provided P.A. service for special 
occasions: the Governor's inauguration, stadium football games, banquet 
functions, etc. 

Production activities of the Audio-Visual Center have increased in variety 

J 

and number. The photo lab serves nearly every department on the campus, 
including Public Relations. It takes pictures of athletic practice and contests 
and the photographer accompanied the circus to Philadelphia for its T\ 
program. The Photo Lab has also produced slides and transparencies for the 
Board of Control for use in presenting the budget to the Budget Commission. 

Motion picture production has included films for the Child Development 
Center covering the Nursery School and Kindergarten area; for Women’s 
Physical Education for orientation; for the School of Nursing on a type of 
specialized treatment; considerable footage ror football and other athletics; 
and the beginning of two new library films. 

Microfilming has come to the campus through the AV center as a means of 
reproducing rare library materials. The Graphics Laboratory has produced 
materials for use in television programs. 

During the biennium the Audio-Visual Center also undertook a research 
contract for Tyndall Air Force Base. 


Home Reading Courses 

The Library School has coordinated the reading courses of Epsilon Sigma 
Omicron for the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs, Some twenty reading 
lists have been prepared and the reading of club members evaluated, graded, 
and certificated. A library of readings is maintained in the Library School. 

¥ J 


Faculty Activities 

The Library School faculty has contributed significantly at the community, 
state, regional, national, and even international levels. 

The School participated in the movement to establish a Leon County Public 
Library, and one of its faculty members, Mrs. Ruth Rockwood, served as 
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consultant for the first year during the organization of the library. A graduate 
of the School was appointed the first librarian. 

The Director of the Audio-Visual Center is president of the local Lions 
Club. 

On the State level, faculty members have been active as officers and com- 
ittee members in the Florida Library Association, the Florida Education 


Association, Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers, on the State Super¬ 
intendent’s Special Committee on moral and spiritual needs in the school, and 
on an advisory committee to the Teachers Education Advisory Committee. 

In the region, one faculty member has served as a member of the Executive 


Board of the Southeastern Library Association and another as the Chairman 

m 

of its Audio-Visual Section. 

Nationally, faculty members are serving on committees of the American 
Library Association and of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 


N.E.A. 


In the spring of 1956, four faculty members, at the invitation of the Library 
Board, surveyed the Four Arts Library at Palm Beach. No charge was made by 
the University for this service to the community but the Library Board paid 
the travel expenses of the survey team. 


Gifts and Awards 


During the biennium three notable gifts to the Library School’s scholarship 
funds were made. The first of these was the Louise Richardson Loan Fund 
established by and in honor of Miss Richardson who has served the university 
as librarian and as a member of the Library Staff since 1919. 

A second loan fund was established by the Florida Library Association when 
it donated $1600 from its Bohnenberger Memorial Fund to the university. 

The third gift was from Florida’s famous novelist, Philip Wylie, of $250. By 
faculty vote it was decided to establish two Philip Wylie awards each year, 
in the form of Keys, to be given to the undergraduate and the graduate who 
give the most promise of service in librarianship. The first two awards were given 
to Miss Felie Clark, graduate, and Mrs. Paul Williams, undergraduate, in June, 

1956. 


Summary 

Because of the extent and importance of the Library School’s Instruction and 
Service functions the most pressing need is for a classroom building that will 
house all of these functions under one roof. At present die efforts of the per¬ 
sonnel are handicapped bv scattered locations for related functions. Removal 
to new quarters in the Library building will somewhat improve conditions. 
But it will still be necessary to have the photo lab in the Music Building and 
certain other functions in Lang House. A classroom building located next to 
the new School of Education building would have the advantage of locating 
the Materials Center and the Audio-Visual Center close to the two uni\ersit\ 
divisions that make most use of these centers. 
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A second most urgent need is for an adequate number oi graduate assistant- 
siiips to serve as laboratory assistants, and as assistants in the Materials and 
Audio-Visual Centers. 

A third important need is for tuition consideration for students from the 
southern Alabama and Georgia counties who wish to attend Florida State 
University Library School. Because of the great shortage of librarians and the 
possibility that most of these students will serve in Florida schools and libraries 
it might be considered a good investment to waive out-of-state tuition for 
Alabama and Georgia residents. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Louis Shores 
Dean 

The School of Public Administration 

To the President of Florida State University 

In the belief that government needs only the better qualified student the 
School has maintained exacting academic standards. This, together with the 
fact that government does not offer the high financial inducements of business 
and many professions, has meant a relatively low enrollment. However, it has 
been heartening to note a large increase in our majors during the past year. 

Instructional Program 

During the biennium the federal lecturer program was continued bringing 
to the campus in 1956 one of the Federal Trade Commissioners and other key 
officials of the Federal Trade Commission.This provided another of the case 
studies of federal agencies which have been so widely recognized around the 
nation since they were inaugurated by this School. Other prominent visiting 
lecturers included the Director of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, the Director of Public Services of the Foreign Operations 
Administration and the Director of Finance of the City of Philadelphia. 

Our program of lectures by our state officials was continued, bringing into 
the classroom members of the state cabinet and others. 

The Internship program continued to progress. In 1956, there were eleven 
interns in the field, six with city managers, one in Washington with a con¬ 
gressman, and four in state government offices. 

Regular extension courses were taught in Panama City and Tampa. Plans have 
been completed for other extension courses to be offered for the personnel of 
the Tuberculosis Hospitals in Tallahassee and Tampa. 

The faculty participated in a short course on personnel management for the 
Florida Industrial Commission and took part in two short courses for the 
Florida Association of Sanitarians. The faculty planned and had chief respon¬ 
sibility for other short courses including the Institute on Government Public 
Relations in which the School of Journalism participated, a Workshop on 
Personnel and Public Relations for the field staff of the Workman’s Compen¬ 
sation Division of the Florida Industrial Commission, and a Records Manage¬ 
ment Short Course. Our participation in the annual short course for City 
Managers was expanded. 
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During the biennium a program for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Government was instituted in cooperation with the Department of Political 
Science. 

Members of the teaching faculty continued to render research and consulta¬ 
tive services in their areas of special interest. These services are listed below. 

Research and Consultation 

During the biennium the Bureau of Governmental Research and Service of 
rhe School of Public Administration continued to serve as the permanent re¬ 
search arm of the Florida Judicial Council and as active research and consul¬ 
tative aide to many different public officials of our state. Reports requested by 
public officials and completed or carried forward during the biennium by the 
Bureau or by members of the instructional staff included: 

1. Studies of court costs and case loads in Florida courts and courts 
of other states. Requested by the Judicial Council. 

2. A series of studies for the Consolidation Study Commission created 
by the 1953 legislature to study the need for consolidation in the Talla- 
hassee-Leon County area. Requested by the Consolidation Study Com¬ 
mission. 

3. Studies of earmarked funds, investment of state funds, and super¬ 
vision of state buildings. Requested by the Governor’s Citizens Com¬ 
mittee on Fiscal Practices. 

4. Survey of civil defense planning in Jacksonville, Tallahassee, and 
Pensacola for the State Office of Civil Defense. 

5. A study of municipal auditoriums in other cities. Requested by the 
Civic Center Committee of the Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce. 

6. Research and assistance to the Citizens Committee on Tax Equali¬ 
zation, culminating in the creation of the Florida Tax Council hv the 

1955 legislature. 

7. Studies on local tax equalization, local tax limits, local tax assess¬ 
ment law and practices, intangible taxes, and local tax collection. Re¬ 
quested by the Florida Tax Council. 

8. Studies on constitutional financial provisions of othei states. Re¬ 
quested by the Florida State Constitution Advisory Commission. 

9. An analysis of state expenditures by counties. Requested by the 
Office of the State Budget Director. (A staff member of the School also 
served on a full-time basis for several months in the Budget Director s 

office.) 

10. A report on state tax collection machinery in Florida and othei 
states. Requested by the Governor of Florida. 

11. Consultation and assistance to the City of St. Augustine in 
making a tourist survey. Requested by the city. 
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12. Preparation of an employee handbook for the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation division of the Florida Industrial Commission. Requested bv 
the Commission. 

In addition, consultation and advisory services were provided numerous 
officials of the state government and municipalities. 


Other Activities 

Members of the staff continued to participate in the annual programs of Bovs 
State and Girls State and to direct the “Know Your Government Program/’ 
In 1955 this program brought to the campus 2200 high school students to be 
instructed in the organization and procedures of their state government and 
conducted on tours of the legislature in session and state departments. 

A member of the staff continued to serve as correspondent of Florida for the 
Municipal Yearbook and Public Management . Another served for nine months 
as a staff member of the Council for the Study of Higher Education, and another 
served as coordinator of two studies for the Council involving participation 
of the state’s universities and colleges and as Vice Chairman of the Y.F.W. 
National Marble Tournament Committee. Various members took part in 
community affairs as members of Committees of the Chamber of Commerce 
and in other ways. 

During the first year of the biennium a member of the staff served as Lecturer 
on Public Health Practice for the Harvard School of Public Health and coun¬ 
seled members of the school in the revision and strengthening of their program. 
During the second year of the biennium a member of the staff taught at the 
University of the Philippines under the State Department program. 


Individual Research and Writing 

Despite their official research responsibilities members of the staff continued 
research of their own for articles and books. During the biennium the following 
books and articles were published or advanced close to publication: 

Philippine Public Fiscal Administration , University of the Philippines, 

Manila, 1954. 

“Budgeting and Financial Control” and “Administration of Public 
Revenues” (with Edwin Stene) in Public Administration in the Philip¬ 
pines , University of the Philippines, Manila, 1954. 

“Water Quality Criteria,” Municipal South , February 1955; Servicios 
Publicos , January 1955- 

“When Budgets Are a Nuisance,” Municipal South , March 1955; 
Servicios Publicos , January 1956. 

“Water Control Laboratories,” Servicios Publicos , August 1955- 

“The Selection and Tenure of Florida Supreme Court Justices, 

9 Miami Law Quarterly , 1955. 

“Civil Service Enters Florida’s Back Door,” Good Government (pub¬ 
lication of National Civil Service League), September 1955- 
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"The Public Officer—Public Employee Distinction in Florida,,” 
University of Florida Law Review, May 1956. 

"Training Municipal Administrators,” Florida 
June 1956. 

“The Role of Public Administration in the Schools/’ Trends in Social 
Education , Vol. 4, No. 2, May 1956. 

Florida Government , a high school text by three staff members to be 
published in the fall of 1956. * • 

Respectfully submitted, :: \ 

■r * f * 

Wilson K. Doyle 
Dean 

The School of Journalism 

To the President of Florida State University * :: 

The School of Journalism serves the users and makers of media of mass cprn- 
munication. It enables laymen to study the vital role of the free press in democ¬ 
racy. It trains young people for professional careers. It aids newspapers and 
magazines, television and radio, advertising and public relations through 
timely service and research. 

Its assets are these: It has a rich, flexible, and varied curriculum which 
requires majors to acquire a liberal education as well as a thorough training. It 
has an outstanding faculty, all men with journalistic experience. Five have 
doctoral degrees. It is situated in the state capital, news center for public 
affairs. 

Its handicaps are notable too. Limited funds have made it necessary to curtail 

almost wholly the work of the Bureau of Media Research and Service. The 

* 

space provided for it is inadequate and has been inadequate since 1950. The 
scope of the program is restricted because some instruction in the field of mass 
communication is not within the School of Journalism. 

Interest in General Education 

The School of Journalism serves non-majors as well as majors. Students from 
many schools enroll in the basic course in mass communications, for it may 
be taken to meet the program of minimum requirements in general education. 
Numerous advanced courses have cultural and intellectual significance and are 
not narrowly professional. 

Non-majors enroll in other courses. Art students often take typography or 
photography, or both. Business students frequently enroll in advertising and 
public relations. Students in nursing, education, library, social work, home 
economics, and public administration take specific courses to help them in 

their careers. 

Majors in journalism are required to take more than the minimum require¬ 
ments in general education. Their own 'program in journalism takes less than 


The Office of the Governor of Florida, a study of Florida’s Chief Executive 
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one-fourth of their time in college. Thus, in addition to their (ield of special 
emphasis, they study in one or two allied fields, frequently in social science or 
the humanities. 


Fields of Special Emphasis 

Professional students choose one of three fields of special emphasis—adver¬ 
tising, mass media, or television-radio news. The inter-school program of the 
Department of Advertising leads to a bachelor’s degree in either the School 
of Journalism or School of Business. Students take a field trip to advertising 
centers in Atlanta, Georgia. Extension courses have been taught in Jackson¬ 
ville, St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Orlando, Pensacola, and Tallahassee. The 
School provides a Distribution Center for the Fourth District, Advertising 
Federation of America. 

Mass media majors prepare for newspaper and magazine, teaching and 
editorial librarian, public relations and professional writing careers. They 
learn to get news and write of public affairs-—city, county, state. Some have 
part-time work on the local newspaper. Others work on the University student 
publications, the adviser of which teaches in the School of Journalism. The 
School is the headquarters for the executive secretary of the Florida Scholastic 
Press Association and the Florida Association of Magazine Publishers. 

Television and radio news majors, though handicapped by lack of equip¬ 
ment, receive training both in their courses and the television-radio work¬ 
shop. Most of them also take courses in the Department of Speech. The School 
offers ten courses in this field and is cooperating in the planning of an inter¬ 
school program. Extension courses have been caught in Jacksonville, Fort 
Lauderdale, and West Palm Beach. Students get experience on WFSU-FM, 
campus station, and with local stations. 

Personnel Developments 

Dr. Reid H. Montgomery joined the faculty of the School of Journalism and 
the staff of the Division of Student Welfare in the fall of 1955. He is adviser 
of student publications and professor of journalism. Professor Earl McIntyre 
came to the faculty in January, 1956, to teach courses in both advertising and 
journalism. 

Dr. Royal H. Ray served as governor of the Fourth District, Advertising 

# « t ^ i 

Federation of America, for the 1955-1956 term. Dean Laurence R. Campbell 
was sent to the Middle East bv the International Educational Exchange Ser- 

' c* 

vice of the U.S. State Department for a two-month interval in the spring of 
1956. 

Despite limitations, the School of Journalism has grown in enrollment and 
in influence. With increased support, it should develop into one of the best 
schools of the South and the nation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Laurence R. Campbell 
Dean 
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The School of Nursing 


To the President of Tlorida State University 

I am happy to submit the following report on the activities of the School of 
Nursing for the biennium, 1954-56. 

Since the organization of the School of Nursing in 1950, each year has seen 
increasing enrollments. At the conclusion of the biennium, the school will have 
awarded 24 Bachelor of Science in Nursing degrees and 33 Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing Education degrees. Increasing numbers of students are proceeding 
at once with programs leading to the Master’s Degrees in Nursing Education. 
It has been gratifying to the faculty to see these students admitted to advanced 
programs without deficits and in several instances with substantial scholarships. 

Local hospitals continue to secure many hours of needed nursing service from 
registered nurses who are attending school both full and part-time. Funds from 
such employment see many nurses proceed with an education which would be 


denied them without such financial remuneration. 

With the passage of the State Nursing Scholarship Bill granting $500 per 
year for four years to collegiate nursing students, increasing numbers of young 
people have found it possible to prepare for nursing careers. During the last 
year of the biennium, 27 students were on these scholarships. With announce¬ 
ment of additional successful scholarship winners in June, it appears that ap¬ 
proximately 59 students will be on such scholarships for the beginning of the 
new biennium. The faculty of the School of Nursing is much gratified by the 
scholarship assistance now available to students as they took the first steps 
to point out to the nurses of the state the need for sponsoring such legislation. 

The faculty has continued extension classes with graduate nurses over the 

m 

state, a function which we consider a vital part of our services to the state. 
However, the impact of increasing student enrollments plus on-campus and 
clinical demands on teacher time make the continuance of this aspect of the 
program problematical. This difficulty could o 1 course be overcome provided 
that the increase in faculty positions keeps pace with these increasing en¬ 


rollments. 

Although the allocation of functional space in classroom building A has 
considerably improved the status of the School of Nursing activities, in com¬ 
parison to its previous problems in Reynolds Annex, the faculty and students 
are looking forward to the day when the continued growth of the school will 
make an adequate new School of Nursing building a necessity on this campus. 
As the first university school lor white students in Morida, for which all visit¬ 
ing authorities have recommended expansion, the possibility of its own building 
on the campus does not seem like an impractical concept. 

Expansion in another direction is also now indicated. The faculty is every 
day more aware of the need for a sound Master s program in nursing education. 
Despite the development of a regional compact in connection with such pro¬ 
grams, there is much sentiment in Florida for the building of a Master s offering 
within the state, Florida involves an area sufficiently large, and with a suffi¬ 
cient growth potential, to justify such a step, in view of the in\estment lreudy 
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made, such a program could probably be activated under conditions satisfac¬ 
torily competitive with any existing in the region, financially and education¬ 
ally. When it does emerge into reality, our Master’s program should, we believe 
be an interschool project, possibly in connection with Education, Social Wel¬ 
fare, and Health Education. Although the Commission for the Study of Higher 
Education indicated that such a project should wait for approximately five 
years, it is our experience with Florida’s growth processes that we can expect 
the need to advance this date considerably. This means that our planning, under 

way for some four years already, should enter into an intensive phase im¬ 
mediately. 


■ The school continues to review and strengthen the clinical phases of its cur¬ 
riculum. Four years of a five year contract with the Jackson Memorial Hospital 
in Miami are completed with this biennium. Discussion of the renewal contract 
is already underway with an agreement to prepare a renewal during the next 
biennium for three additional years. It is the feeling of the faculty that at the 

end of this time, it may be possible to give some consideration to again utilizing 
local facilities. 


v One new clinical phase of rhe program has developed with the addition of an 
eight week rural hospital program. Contracts were signed with hospitals in 
Quincy, Madison, and Marianna. With increased enrollments it will be neces¬ 
sary to add additional rural hospitals to this program in the next two years. 
It is of interest to note that the school has been approached and offered addi¬ 
tional facilities if we wish to use them. Community acceptance of this phase 
of our program has been rewarding to students and faculty. 


Since the establishment of the program in nursing, the faculty have sought 
permission to shorten the program from four calendar years to four academic 
years. In early June, the Florida State Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing 
Education gave approval to a plan submitted bv our faculty which will elim¬ 
inate three of the previously required summer sessions. It was the feeling of 
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our faculty that the summer session in the rural hospital should be retained. 
National accreditation papers are now in final process and it is expected that 
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the school will secure full national accreditation on the four vear basic program 


j . ; ..— 

during the next vear. Although original plans were to seek accreditation on 
this program alone, the faculty after consultation with national consultants 
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will seek to accredit in two other areas, namelv (1) graduate nurse program 
for registered nurses, and (2) first level public health positions. Full national 
accreditation in the last named program would give us recognition with not 
over 50 schools in the entire United States. Unlimited assistance has been 
given to our faculty by personnel of the Florida State Board of Health, especially 
from the Division of Public Health Nursing in meeting rhe outlined require¬ 


ments for accreditation. 

•Licensing examination results on graduates of the school remain well above 

c * 

the national norms. Without question the extremely high scores made by 


§ome of the students on these tests have helped to upgrade the overall average 
of Florida students writing these national test pool questions, a point which 
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enhances the nursing reputation of the state as a whole. 
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Recruitment of adequately prepared faculty remains a constant problem, 

locally as well as nationally. Our school has already provided three full-time 

faculty members for our staff. With additional graduates away for advanced 

programs we hope that our problems will ease in this area somewhat during 
the next biennium. 

Faculty members have carried a heavy load of responsibility for the pro¬ 
fessional nursing organizations locally and at the state level. Assignments to 
national committees have occurred with at least one on the Long Term Goals 
of the American Nurses Association carrying responsibility for future planning 
o t e argest professional nursing organization. An increase in the number of 

capping and graduation addresses has occurred with three members of the 
staff taking active part in this area. 

Although the school has not yet been able to undertake any major research 
projects to ate, we hope that some steps may be taken in this area soon. One 
small study on the costs of public health field service was undertaken and sub¬ 
sequently published by the public health coordinator. Miss Agnes Salisbury 
of our staff is under signed contract for a book in trends and history of nursing. 
It is expected that this will be completed early in the new biennium represent¬ 
ing the first full length textbook produced by a member of our faculty. 

In conclusion, it would be my feeling that with the continued fine support 
of the university administration, the School of Nursing would continue to grow 
and in increasing numbers the graduates of the programs will fill positions 
of responsibility in this state. With the full realization that all the programs 
preparing nurses cannot possibly meet the need, the School remains dedicated 

1 L r d attempting to meet as many of the needs of this state as is possible 
at this time. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Vivian Duxbury 
Dean 

The Graduate School 

To the President of Florida State University 

The past biennium has been a period of progress in all phases of the graduate 
program. Curricula have been strengthened, research activities have been 

. ? and many departments have improved their administrative 

procedures relating to graduate work. 

The previous biennial report indicated that graduate enrollment had leveled 
■off after a period of phenomenal growth. Graduate enrollments during this 
biennium have continued at about the same level. The maximum enrollment of 
874 reported for the Fall of J952 continues to be the highest annual enrollment 
yet recorded. The enrollment for the year 1955-1956 was 819. Among the 51 
graduate schools of the south, Florida State University holds its ninth place 
rank in Fall semester enrollment. 

The summer session enrollment shows a modest increase in the biennium. 
The enrollments for 1952 and 1953 were 1095 and 1120 respectively. The enroll¬ 
ment figures for 1954 and 1955 were 1254 and 1222 respectively. 
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The number of graduate degrees granted continues to show a steady growth. 
The highest number of master’s degrees reported for a twelve-month>s period in 
the biennium ending June 30, 1954, was 268. The corresponding figure for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1956, was 286. 

The most rapid growth in the graduate program is at the advanced graduate 
level. During the biennium ending June 30, 1952., five doctoral degrees were 
conferred. During the biennium ending June 30, 1954, this number had increased 
to 26. During the biennium ending June 30, J 956, 74 doctoral degrees were 
conferred. 

With the approval of the Graduate Council, the President, and the Board of 
Control, interdivisional doctoral programs in Government and in Humanities 
have been inaugurated. 

It has always been the policy of the Graduate School to consider applications 
for admission with great care. No applicant is admitted without the favorable 
recommendation of the department in which he proposes to do his major work. 
For the first time a new policy was inaugurated during the biennium which 
requires pre-admission examinations for al! applicants with the exception of 
those students who have been selected on a merit basis for graduate assistant- 
ships and graduate fellowships. A student is allowed the option of taking the 
Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies 
Test. A student scoring below our 15th percentile is automatically rejected. The 
application of a person scoring between the 15th percentile and 20th percen¬ 
tile is considered with great care. All departments consider other evidences in 
addition to the scores on the preadmission examination, and a number of de¬ 
partments have higher automatic cut off points. 

Research activities continue on a greatly expanded basis. The organized 
research projects directed by FSU faculty members now represent an expendi¬ 
ture of approximately 8400,000.00 per year. However, practically all of this 
support comes from governmental and other outside agencies. The Graduate 
School biennial report of 1954 called attention to the urgent need (or an increase 
in funds to be available for research under the Research Council. There has been 
no increase in the budget for the Research Council during the past biennium, 
and the need is greater than ever before. 

The previous biennial report also called attention to the urgent need for an 
increase in the amount available for graduate fellowships. There has been no 
increase during the biennium. The amount available is not commensurate with 
the size of the graduate program. 

i he completion and occupancy of the new library building marks a milestone 
in the progress of the university. A considerable number of carrels are available 
for use by the graduate students. The arrangement of books and other library 
resources is such as to greatly facilitate graduate study. 

The cooperative library project which is sponsored bv S lorida State Univer¬ 
sity, University of Florida, University of Miami, and Georgia School of Tech¬ 
nology is proving to be valuable to the graduate program. Because of its regional 
and cooperative character it has been the recipient of important gifts from the 
Midwest Library Center and the Library of Congress. Thousands of duplicates 
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(particularly foreign dissertations) have been given or sold for an extremely low 
price to the Southern Interlibrary Research Facility. Most of these are housed 
in the library of Florida State University. 

In the last biennial report a recommendation was made that out-of-state 
tuition be reduced. A study recently made by the Office of Educational Research 
and Service shows that the amount of fees and tuition charged here for out-of- 
state students is out of line with that charged in other universities of the 

Hi r* 

nation, and particularly of the south. 

Definite plans have been made for occupancy of new quarters for the Graduate 
School office and for graduate activities in the building which has been vacated 
by the library. These additional facilities for the Graduate School will be im¬ 
portant in its growth. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Milton W. Carothers 
Dean 

Home Demonstration Work 

To the President of Florida State University 

The State Home Demonstration office developed and guided an integrated 
educational Family and Community Life program for women and 4-H Club 
girls. The importance of families working together as units in solving their 
economics, technical, and human relations problems was emphasized. 

The State Office of Home Demonstration Work functions as both a division 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, University of Florida, and the Home 
Demonstration Extension Department of the Florida State University. 

The State Home Demonstration Agent, under the guidance of the Director of 
the Florida Agricultural Extension Service, coordinates and supervises this 

program, both white and negro. 

Employed in the State and the 57 count}' offices are 105 professional home 
demonstration workers. Of this total 57 are demonstration agents, 24 are 
assistant home demonstration agents, one agent works with the Seminole 
Indians in the Everglades, 17 are negro home demonstration agents, 10 work 
as subject matter specialists, lour serve as district agents, and one is assistant 
to the State Home Demonstration Agent in the training program. 

Appropriations were granted for five additio home demoi sttation agents 
in Okaloosa, DeSoto, Lafayette, and Hamilton Counties and on the Seminole 
Indian reservation. Six new positions for assistant agents were opened in Dade, 
Pasco, Hillsborough, Manatee, Jackson, and Leon Counties. There was an 
increase of $164,368.74 through county appropriating boards. This included 
salary increases, clerical assistance and funds for opeiating expenses. 

Personnel Training 

Since its beginning in September, 1953, these are the accomplishments in the 
pre-service and in-service personnel training program. (1) the un crgra uate 
curriculum in Home Demonstration Education was establishe in tie 8cioo 
of Home Economics, Florida State University. Fifteen undergraduates and two 
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graduate studencs completed home demonstration education courses; (2) a 
coordinated plan for long-time and short-time pre-service training for pros¬ 
pective home demonstration agents was developed; (3) Twenty-one home 

economists took the pre-service training course before being appointed as home 
demonstration aeents. 

o 

The Assistant in the Training Program also helped to coordinate the in- 
service training program for State and county personnel. In-service training for 
county home demonstration agents was conducted with the help of Federal 
Extension Service personnel, State agent, district agents, specialists, 4-H 

Club agents, and faculty members of Florida State University and the Univer¬ 
sity of Florida. 

A total of thirty-four home demonstration agents attended summer schools 
in Florida, three attended regional Extension summer schools, one attended a 
special six weeks’ session on human relations, and two State Staff members 
completed their work for a Master’s degree. 


Activities and Accomplishments 

At the end of this biennium 13,185 women were enrolled in 526 white and 
negro home demonstration clubs, and 20,801 girls were enrolled in 792 4~H 
clubs. These clubs met regularly at least once a month. There were 33,986 girls 
and women actively participating in a program which the women and girls 
planned with the counsel of home demonstration agents. Approximately 59,799 
individuals not in organized clubs received timely information through mass 
media, contacts with club members and agents. 

Statistics show that the home demonstration program in Florida served urban 
as well as rural people. Each year during the biennium approximately 52,500 
urban families were assisted in making some changes in their homemaking 
practices. In 1955 there were 4-H Club girls from 20,801 urban homes. 

In 1955 leadership development reached a high of 6,737 with 4,303 home 
demonstration leaders and 2,434 4-H Club leaders. For young men’s and wo¬ 
men s work 51 leaders volunteered. Training meetings for all leaders totaled 
1,988 with an attendance of 53,809. Of this grand total, 33,863 home demon¬ 
stration leaders received training at ],009 meetings. 4-H leaders numbering 
19,758 attended 958 training meetings. One hundred eighty-eight leaders for 
young men ant* women’s work attended 21 meetings. These trained leaders 
held 4,093 meetings which were attended by 71,009 people. 

Girls' 4-H Club Work 

At the close of the biennium 20,801 4-H Club girls carried a total of 54,569 
projects in which they developed skills in home economics and agriculture. 
From club work, camping, short courses, rally and achievement days, edu¬ 
cational tours and other special events, 4—H Club girls grew in leadership and 
ability to get along with others. 

Thirty-nine county councils served as advisory committees to their county 
home demonstration agents. The State Girls’ 4-H Club Council, composed 
of two representatives from each county council, helped to plan the State 
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Girls’ 4-H Short Course, State 4-H Club exhibit and State 4-H Club Day at 

the Florida State Fair, and served as an advisorv committee in planning other 
State 4-H events. ' r & 

Each year some 600 4-H Club girls, their leaders, and agents attended the 
State Girls 4—H Shoit Course at Florida State University. The week s program 
provided leadership opportunities for the girls. 

Four district 4—H camps an el two countv camps provided camping experiences 

for 4,631 4-H Club girls. 

Two girls were selected to attend the National 4-H Club Camp in Washing¬ 
ton each year of the biennium. Trips to the National 4-H Club Congress in 
Chicago and to the American Youth Foundation Leadership Training Camp 
at Shelby, Michigan, were awarded to total of 21 4-H Club girls. 

Program Projection 


During the fall of 1955, ten counties began program projection analvsis in 
order to institute a more dynamic county Agricultural Extension program. 
Program projection involved the collection, organization and analysis of the 
many facts affecting the situation in which people live and the development 
of a program of extension education to help solve priority problems. More than 
10 % of the counties participated. More than two-thirds of the remaining 
counties have made initial steps in program projection. 


Farm and Home Development 

As an educational method employed by the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, the purpose of farm and home development is to teach the principles 
of management of farm and family resources. 

One of the specialists was assigned the responsibility to act as project leader 
to represent the home phases of farm and home development. Other State 
Home Demonstration Staff members served on the State Farm and Home De¬ 
velopment Committee. 

Because the coordination of the farm home with the farm business was new 
to many Extension personnel, the major work of project leaders was the prep¬ 
aration of teaching materials and the training of personnel in the farm and 
home development method. As a result, all counties except three have at least 
one member of the staff who had some formal in-service training. 

Since the initiation of the farm and home development method in Novem¬ 
ber, 1954, statistics on cooperating families show that 190 families partici¬ 
pated. Of these families, substantial progress was made by 155 in setting 
goals; by 146 in inventorying resources; bv 155 in analyzing present family 
operations; by 147 in analyzing present family living situations; by 86 in 
inventory of farm buildings; by 90 in improving farm machinery and equip¬ 
ment; bv 76 in improving farm operations with farmstead arrangement, and 
by 85 in improving farm houses, by 93 in equipment and furnishings, and by 
124 in improving food supply. In 1.17 families, the children participated in the 
development of the farm and home plan. In 95 families there were 4-H Club 
members whose project activities directly supported the family s farm and 
home plan. 
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Editorial and Visual Aids 

Flic assistant editor and visual aids specialist worked to use present mi 
potential communications more effectively and efficiently in reaching both 
rural and urban homemakers with helpful and needed home-economics in¬ 
formation. 

Through 12,361 news and feature releases, 1020 news pictures, 2405 radio 
broadcasts, and 159 television programs the story of Home Demonstration 
Work h as been carried to the public. Home demonstration pictorials reached 
an all-time total of 36 full and double-page features. The State Home Demon¬ 
stration office distributed 466,60J bulletins. Six new bulletins and leaflets were 
prepared and published. 

As a part of the visual aids program, 221 rural libraries were sponsored by 

home demonstration clubs. Libraries in the live 4 ! I Club camps served 18,701 
readers. 

The first State in-service training workshop for home demonstration agents 
in audio-visual techniques and materials featured individual instruction in 
operating motion picture and filmstrip projectors, in opaque projection, in 
filming still and motion pictures, in dry mounting, in tape recording, in plan¬ 
ning and desiging exhibits, and in evaluating films and filmstrips. Home 
demonstration and 4-H club members have studied news writing and reporting 
techniques in 30 county information workshops. 


Clothing and Textiles 

The main objective of the clothing and textiles program was to develop 
standards in clothing that will improve the health, comfort, and appearance 
of each family member, as well as to give poise and satisfaction for better 
and happier living within the family budget. 

In 1955 as a result of an in-service training program on household Textiles 
and home management conducted jointly by the clothing, home improvement, 
and home marketing specialists, 24 counties had meetings with emphasis on 
new fabrics, their selection and care. 

In 1954 there were 110 leader training meetings for women and 81 for girls. 
In 1955 there were 120 training meetings for women leaders and 90 for girls in 
50 counties reporting. The number of clothing leaders trained in 1954 and 

1955 totaled 3517. 

In 1954-1955, 56,173 families received help with clothing problems. Of these 
families, more than 1167 homemakers were assisted lor the first time. Through¬ 
out the State the agents report 2,056 white women and 352 negro women have 
appeared in dress revues before home demonstration groups, civic organiza¬ 
tions, and other organizations. 

Food Conservation 

Newer developments in the freezing and canning of foods were of first import¬ 
ance in the 1954-55 period. Due to the rising number of home freezers in use 

in the State increasing emphasis and training was given on the freezing of 
foods. 
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During the biennium., 2,335,789 pints of food were canned and 2,848,138 
pounds of food frozen. Home demonstration dubs had 9,023 food preservation 
demonstrators and 1,269 food preservation chairmen. 

ilic Si cciulists assisted Ik. ount\ home demonstration agents in getting 
freezing and canning information to the people through in-service training 
meetings for agents and through assisting agents in training local leaders. 
Assistance was also given through mass media and through printed material 
ro aid agents in teaching. A total of 4,266 method demonstrations were given 
hv agents and specialists on food conservation. 

During the past year a series of demonstrations on freezing of meat, poultry, 
and fish was begun in cooperation with agricultural specialists. This co¬ 
operative work was carried on in four counties with an attendance of 137. 
The long-time plan includes help in this field to all counties where these foods 
products are frozen for home use. 

Food! and Nutrition 

The food and nutrition program served to improve the food habits of the 
total population, extending beyond the organized groups through the use of 
press, radio, television and meetings open to the general public. 

Emphasis was on weight control and food for older people. These are real 
problems because of Florida’s large segment of retired and aging population. 
During 1954-56, the following activities with families were reported: 44,062 
serving improved meals, 36,001 producing food at home, 37,806 using consumer 
education, 22,248 preparing food for children, 11,541 feeding older folks, and 
13,950 controlling weight. 

The expansion of the program can in part be attributed to the development of 
leaders in the adult and 4-H program. 

Food Production 

Program emphasis of the food production phase of family food program was 
placed on producing a variety of foods to meet nutritional needs. Where prac¬ 
tical, families were encouraged to grow gardens to furnish vegetables for home 
use the year round; produce fruits adapted to the region as a part of the yard 
beautification plan or grow a small family orchard; to keep one to two dairy 
cows to produce milk, butter and other dairy products if desired; to keep a 
poultry flock for meat and eggs for family meals and to raise meat animals for 

a home supply of meat. 

In accordance with the above emphases, reports for 1954 and 1955 show that 
34,238 families were assisted bv home demonstration agents in planning and 
producing their home food supply. 

Health Education and Recreation 

Major points of emphasis in this program were focused on overcoming the 
lack of information and the complacency concert mg health. Specific areas 
emphasized were health problems of older people, weight control, and mental 
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health. Health education was included in all Extension activities. Agents 
reported that 1,575 club health programs were held. 

Health education work increased with 15,225 4-H Club members receiving 
definite training in health, first aid, good grooming, and personality improve¬ 
ment. Nine thousand and thirty-six had physical examinations. Seven thousand 
and eighty-eight enrolled in health improvement projects. 

Cooperation with health agencies was an important part of the health edu¬ 
cation program. One of the specialist’s responsibilities was to bring the services 
and facilities of health organizations and agencies to the attention of people. 

Recreation was an important part of 4-H rally and achievement days, State 
4-H Short Course and 4-H camps. Four area recreation leadership training 
meetings were held. At two of these meetings 295 white 4-H Club members 
and leaders were trained. At the other two meetings 310 negro 4-H Club mem¬ 
bers and leaders received training. 

As a means of raising the standards of crafts taught at 4-H camps, the first 
phase of a five year program for improving camp crafts was begun. Approxi¬ 
mately 3,000 4-H Club members benefitted from this program. 


Home Improvement 

The home improvement program helped Florida families to have comfortable, 
convenient, well-managed and beautiful homes; to make use of income, time, 
and abilities to meet the needs and wants of family members; to maintain de¬ 
sirable family relationships; and to take advantage of religious, educational 
and recreational opportunities. 

A majority of the requests for assistance were in the field of housing, house 
furnishings, family living, and human relations. 

County reports showed that Extension Agents spent 11,323 days in home 
improvement work, which was 163 more days than reported in the previous 
biennium. During this period, agents contacted individually or through meet¬ 
ings, a total of 296,979 persons, 68,310 more than were contacted before. Of 
this group, 187,988 families or individuals were assisted with the adoption of 
recommended practices in housing, home furnishings, yard beautification, 
management, and family life. This was 87,473 more than the agents reported 
in 1953-1954. 

Voluntary leaders numbering 6,916 were trained in 382 meetings and assisted 
with county home improvement programs. More than 43,000 home improve¬ 
ment projects were carried by 4-H Club members. This shows increase of 
approximately 1,500 over the previous biennium. 


Home Industries and Marketing 

The home industries and marketing program assisted individuals and families 
with increasing or extending their income by obtaining and using consumer 
information, by producing and marketing quality products at home, and by 
more satisfactorily managing their time, energy, money, and other resources. 

This program was integrated with other homemaking and agricultural 
programs, especially with food production, food conservation, food selection, 
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home improvement, family economics, home management, and marketing of 

agricultural products. It was developed to meet the expressed needs of the 
people concerned in 52 counties. 

Approximately 9000 persons other than Extension Service personnel were con¬ 
tacted by the specialist. The specialist assisted the agents with training 1,384 

leaders. These leaders held 4,484 meetings which were attended by approxi¬ 
mately 58,000 adults and 4-H Club girls. ' 1 

Some of the accomplishments reported by agents in the home industries and 
marketing progtam are. 561 families assisted with development of supplemental 
sources of income, 1,662 families improved quality of products sold, 33,943 
families wcie given consumer information on agricultural products, 9,704 fam¬ 
ilies asked for infoxmation on financial planning, 14,986 persons were assisted 
with practices incident to the production of arts and crafts, 15,973 4-H Club 
members received definite training i money management. Club members 
reported selling $1,501,279.88 worth of home produced products during 1954 

and 1955. 

Respectfully submitted , 


The University Library 

To tbe President of Florida State University 


Anna Mae Sikes, 

State Home Agent 


The biennial report for 1952-1954 opened with the statement that plans 
for the new library building were ready for final approval. It is a pleasure to 
report that during the biennium 1954-56 construction was completed. On 
May 28, 1956, the moving of more than half a million books, periodicals 
maps, and other material from the old to the new building commenced. By 
June 16, 1956, the move was completed and service began in the new building 
with the opening of Summer School on June 18. 

That the move was accomplished within the estimated time and with a 
minimum of confusion is due to the complete co-operation of each member of 
the library stall and the excellent service provided by the Maintenance Depart¬ 
ment. Many people have been involved in the planning, construction, and 
equipping of the new building. To enumerate them would be impractical, 
but it should be noted that the architects, contractors, jobbers, and University 
personnel rendered services far beyond the obligations of their contracts. 

The new building is not only functional, but beautiful and the work done 

O d 1 

by Mr. Howard Jones of the Arc Department in planning the color, the arrange¬ 
ment of furniture, and equipment for each area makes the library the most 
outstanding building on campus. Florida State University can feel assured 
that the new librarv equals and in many ways excels all other university libraries 
in the South. 

The new building makes possible a more homogeneous and useful arrange¬ 
ment of materia's. The collections are now organized into seven major divi¬ 
sions: (1) Humanities, (2) Social Sciences, (3; Science-Technology, (4) Docu¬ 
ments and Maps, (5) General Education, (6) Reference, and (7) Special Collec- 
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tions. Within the first four divisions, which occupy the second and third floors 
of the new building, are shelved the major part of the collection of books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, micro-films, and other materials totaling more than 
half a million items. For each Division, special facilities have been provided 
for graduate and faculty research, for the use of micro-film, for typing, and for 
holding classes at the graduate level. Because of this arrangement, students 
and faculty are able to work in close proximity to their materials with a mini¬ 
mum of inconvenience. 


New Library — Seating Capacity 



Table Seats 

Curriculum Library..*- 85 

General Education..... 350 

Reference...... .. 43 

Special Collections.•. 5 

Humanities. 130 

Social Sciences. 130 

Science-Technology. 120 

Documents and Maps. 100 


Total.. • ■ ... 963 


Study Lounges....... 

Graduate Carrels...•... 

40 of these carrels can be assigned to two students at a time. Total capacity for carrel 

assignment is 94. 

Typing Rooms.. 

Faculty Studies... 

Graduate Seminars or Conference... 

Lecture....... 


110 

56 


16 

24 

111 

180 


The Divisions located on the main floor, General education, Reference, and 
Special Collections, each contain materials selected for a specific purpose. The 
materials in the General Education Division were selected to meet the primary 
needs of the Freshman and introduce him gradually to the resources of a large 
research library. In the General Education Division are to be found the current 
newspapers, the more popular periodicals, the reserve hooks, and a selection of 
new books covering all subject fields which the faculty recommended to stimu¬ 
late student reading. The staff of this Division spends at least half of its time 
teaching the individual student how to make the best use of library facilities. 

The Reference Division contains the encyclopedias, yearbooks, telephone 
books, and general bibliographies. One of its most important services is the 
borrowing of books and periodicals which are not available in this library, 
but may be borrowed from other libraries in the United States for the use of 
our graduate students and faculty. 

The Special Collections Division cares for and services three types of material, 
manuscripts and rare books, books and other materials written by Floridians 
or about Florida (The Florida Collection), and records and materials dealing 
with the history and development of the University (The Archives Collection). 
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^ ' -■ oigani/ mon of the matciials into he units described above required 
a great many man hours of work on the part of the staff, and, in many instances, 
new procedures and routines had to be devised. While all of the problems have 

not been solved, sufficient headway was made to enable the library to function 
orderly and smoothly when we opened for service. 

Major projects which have been completed were the classification of 1,418 
periodical titles previously unclassified; the re-classification of more than 
7,000 books; and the making of a centralized periodical and serials checking 
record in which to record the 3,681 titles being currently received. An equally 
important project and one that has been approximately half completed is the 
duplication of the half million cards in the public catalog in order to provide 
a dictionary catalog lor each Division. When completed, each Division will 
have an author, title, subject catalog of the books and periodicals to be kept 
in the Division. 


The Use of the Collections 


The use of library materials increased noticeably during the biennium. Cir¬ 
culation increased from 186,151 loans in 1952-54 to 228,039 in 1954-56. This is 

an increase of over 22 per cent. The use of reserve books for study outside the 
library increased from 38,048 in 1952-54 to 57,969 in 1954-56. This is an increase 


of over 52 per cent. The causes for this increased use of library materials seems 
to be due to a larger student body, more stringent assignments by the faculty, 
and more liberal lending policies by the library. In July, 1954, the Library Com¬ 
mittee rescinded the regulations limiting the number of books a student could 
borrow and permitted an unlimited number of loans. Later in the year, they 
granted graduate students the privilege of borrowing bound volumes of period¬ 
icals on a three dav loan. Also, the great part of the reserved books collection 
was moved from closed reserve to open shelves. All of these changes in policy 
made the books more easily available to the students and were partly responsible 
for the increased use of books and periodicals. 

As might be expected, the statistics show an increase in the use of all the 
other Public Service Departments, Art Reference, Reference, Documents and 
Maps, and Periodicals. One set of statistics that is significant are the ones for 
inter]ibrarv loans. In J952-1954, there were 1,477 transactions of which 1,219 
were requests to borrow material and 233 were loans from this library. In 
1954—56, there were 1,828 transactions, of which 1,316 were requests for loans 
and 512 represented loans to other libraries. These figures show that in 1952— 
1954 the library was borrowing from other libraries more than five times 
as much material as it was supplying, whereas in 1954-1956 it was borrowing 
less than three times as much material as it was lending. Since inter-libratj 
loans are restricted to the use of graduate students and facultv, these statistics 
reflect the strengthening of the library s research collections to meet the needs 
of the research being done at Florida State University, and they show that the 
librarv is now acquiring specialized materials that will place it among the out¬ 


standing universities in the country. 
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The Growth of the Collections 


During 1954-1956, the collections were increased by 65, 631 items. One of 
the most significant acquisitions was the purchase of mot*e than 2,700 volumes 
of books and periodicals dealing with the history, economics, and political 
life of the Far East, particularly China. This collection covered the period from 
1840 to 1940. Another was the Olin Downes Music Library which contains 
more than 1,500 books, 2,000 music scores, and 1,200 long playing records. 
This last acquisition makes Florida State University’s music collection, if not 
the largest, one of the most outstanding in the Southeast. 

Of increasing importance, too, was the number of gifts received by the 
Library. During the biennium more than 4,500 items were added to the collec¬ 
tions which were received as gifts. Of particular note was a collection of 
224 sporting books given by Mrs. Udo M. Fleischmann in memory of her 
husband. These books came from the library of the late Udo M. Fleischmann. 
Many of the volumes were rare and the collection has been evaluated at over 


$ 8 , 000 . 

A gift of some 20,000 photographic negatives depicting the development of 
Miami during the “boom” period made an important addition to the Pictorial 
Archives section of the Florida Collection. These negatives belonged to the well- 
known photographer Fishbaugh and were acquired through the efforts of Allen 
Morris. In addition to the two large gifts of materials mentioned above, nu¬ 
merous smaller gifts have been received which have provided valuable additions 
to the collections. Such items as diaries and scrap books dealing with life in 
Florida during the first half of the 19th Century have a value which cannot be 
reported in terms of dollars and cents. 


The Staff 


The increased demands for service, the crowded condition oi the old building, 
and the necessity for detailed planning in order to move the books and other 
materials into the new building subjected the staff to unusually heavy assign¬ 
ments. In addition to providing material and information requested, a program 
was organized to give the Freshmen instruction in the use of the card catalog, 
bibliographies, and indexes. During the biennium this amounted to more than 
100 hours of classroom teaching on the part of the staff. 

The salary situation needs to be corrected immediately. Beginning salaries, 
and those for professional assistants below the rank of Department Head are 
lower than those offered by other university libraries. This has made it difficult 

* j 

to obtain librarians competently trained to perform the duties required. Al¬ 
though the number of staff members who resigned was proportionately small. 


all those who left received substantial salary increases. 1 hese varied from S300 

•m 

to $1,000, and for the most part did not require increased responsibilities. 

Miss Annie Lee Yates, who had served as Head of Circulation retired after 
26 years of service. Her loyalty and diligence had contributed much to the 
development of the library, and her retirement was a loss not only to the 
library but to the university. 
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In addition to their regular duties, several members of the staff, including 
the Director, found time to participate in state, regional, and national meet- 
ings> This is \ aluable both for the staff member and 11 re library because it 
fosters creative thinking and promotes opportunities for leadership. 

Developments 

In February, 1954, a Southern Business History Center was established at 
Florida State University. Although the work of the Center is carried on as a 
spare time project by various members of the faculty, the resources of the 
center in the form of business records, reports, and other serial publications is 

cases of documents dealing with the 
affairs of the German American Lumber Company of Pensacola was deposited 

ves. The Eberhard Faber Pencil Company 
sent miscellaneous documents and pictures pertaining to the early beginnings 

of their company at Cedar Key. Many business firms in the South, particularly 
those located in Florida, contribute their journals, newsletters, and other 
printed materials. These materials will become increasingly important for 
economic and historical research. If more emphasis can be put on the import¬ 
ance of the Southern Business History Center, the results are certain to be 
rewarding. 

The Georgia-Florid a Committee for Planning Research Library Cooperation 
reported in the last biennial report has now become the Southeastern Inter- 
library Research Facility, abbreviated SIRF. Although the organization experi¬ 
enced the difficulties, usual to a co-operative experiment, it published A Union 
List of Serial Holdings in Chemistry and Allied Fields and Research Resources in 
Georgia-Florid a Libraries of S.T.R.F, These two publications proved that a co¬ 
operative project could provide librarians and faculty with information that 
is helpful in formulating purchasing policies and necessary for efficient inter- 
library loan service. The organization now known as S.I.R.F. should contribute 
measurably to library service during the next two years, since it provides the 
facilities for executing what previously had only been ideas. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Norman L. Kirkpatrick, 

Director of Libraries 

The Division of Sfudenf Welfare 

To the President of Florida State University 

The work of this Division of the University is under the general administra¬ 
tion of the Dean of Students who reports directly to the President. This officer 
coordinates the work of the following departments: Dean of Women, Dean of 
Men, Coordinator of Counseling and Guidance, Director of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, Registrar, Director of Student Health Services, and Director of 

7 O 1 

Personnel Records. 

The student comes to the campus as a whole person. While his chief concern 
is for intellectual maturity, he cannot achieve this goal if he is blocked by poor 
health, emotional problems, social maladjustment, or financial worries. The 
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resources of the Division of Student Welfare are dedicated to the task of work¬ 
ing with students in helping them achieve maximum capacity in all areas of 
their lives. To this end a professionally trained and skilled staff has been re¬ 
cruited whose task it is to give individual attention to all the basic needs of 
students so that they mav not be overwhelmed by mass education. 

mr J * 

The Division provides academic counseling through the Office of Coordi¬ 
nator of Counseling and the Registrar; personal-social counseling through the 
Office of the Dean of Men and Women; health counseling, both mental and 
physical, through the University Health Service; and financial assistance 
through the Office of Vocational Guidance and Placement. All of these dedi¬ 
cated men and women work as a team bv joint use of the facilities of the Office 
of Personnel Records where extensive and helpful data about students is accu¬ 
mulated. 

While the Division is serving about twenty-five per cent more students this 
biennium than it did the previous one relatively no increase in staff has taken 
place. As a matter of fact this increased load has been absorbed by the addition 
of only two new clerical personnel in the Registrar s Office, one counselor in the 
Office of Coordinator of Counseling and Guidance, and one resident physician 
in the University Hospital. 

When the Counselor for Student Organizations resigned in 1955, he was re. 
placed by Dr. Reid Montgomery to work solely with student publications. This 
change came in recognition of the fact that the publication of the student news¬ 
paper, yearbook, magazine, freshman handbook, and student directory involved 
the collection and disbursement of well over $100,000 of University monies and 
was therefore too complex to leave entirely in the hands of students. 

Dean of Men 

The Dean of Men and his staff are primarily responsible for the educational 
experiences which take place outside the classroom. These experiences occur in 
residence halls, rooming houses, fraternities, and in other extra-classroom 
activities. Though this office must inevitably deal with discipline problems, 
the staff is even more concerned with positive educational programs which 
guide the men students in the development of character habits essential for good 
citizenship and in the achievement of personal-social maturity essential for 
happiness and success in life. 

Counseling Program 

The Dean of Men’s staff all have training and experience in the important 
field of counseling. They carry out an intensive counseling program with men 
students. In the residence halls each student is interviewed near the beginning 
of the year and again towards the last of the year. In the initial interview the 
student is encouraged to define his goals for the vear, and in the final session 
he is urged to evaluate .how nearly he has attained his objectives. In addition 
to the fall and spring interviews, the staff has many dailv conferences with 
young men who come seeking help. 
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been a great increase in the number of men 


During this biennium there has 

living off campus, and a special Day-Student Counselor has been added to 
help guide this group of men. 


Housing 

The sharp increase in enrollment has made it difficult to provide adequate 
housing for men students. More and more people in Tallahassee are renting 
rooms to students, but even with this help it has been impossible for a number 
of men to attend the University because of the housing shortage. The most 
critical shortage is in married housing. Each year there is a higher and higher 
percentage of married students in the student body. The University has been 
exploring every possible means of providing housing which is within the price 
range of these students, and it is hoped that even more can be done during the 
next biennium. 

The educational experiences which take place outside the classroom play 
a crucial role in the total educational objectives of the University. Adequate 
housing is therefore an essential factor in achieving these objectives. 

Each Residence Hall has a well organized system of student government under 
the supervision of Residence Hall Counselors. In cooperation with this govern¬ 
ment the counselors and the housemothers have developed extensive social and 
recreational programs. Counselors also give close supervision to freshmen with 
the objective of helping them to develop adequate study habits early in their 
university careers. The professional personnel in the Residence Halls strive 
continuously through individual counseling and through group activities to 
help men students to develop habits of good character and good citizenship. 

The staff of each Residence Hall provides expert supervision of university 
property in each hall. Comparisons with schools which do not have such super¬ 
vision show that marked savings in loss and destruction of equipment are real¬ 
ized as a result of this plan of property control. 

The University lias a Cooperative Living Organization which helps students 
to attend the University on a limited personal budget. Only students who could 
not otherwise afford an education are accepted in this program, and they are 
carefullv screened in terms of leadership, scholarship, and character. This 
organization has been so eminently successful that the citizens in charge of 
the program are planning to expand it during the next biennium. 


Fraternities 

There are fifteen social fraternities on the campus and they have shown 
remarkable progress during the biennium. One fraternity has built a new house 
and all of the fraternities have achieved financial stability. The officers of the 
fraternities, in cooperation with the housemothers, have assumed increasing 
responsibility for making the educational program of the fiatetnities an integral 
part of the total educational program of the University. Study halls, social pro¬ 
grams, and the intimate fellowship within the fraternity all contribute to this 
goal. The fraternities have also carried out a number of service projects which 
have been of value both to the total university community and to the commum- 
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ties surrounding the University. The Fraternity Counselor deserves a great deal 
of credit for guiding the six hundred fraternity men as they have developed 
this outstanding program. 

Foreign Students 

The more than one hundred foreign students who attend the University have 
been helped to develop a well organized program of social and recreational 
activities. In addition the Foreign Student Counselor has provided each stu¬ 
dent with adequate educational counseling and has helped to develop in each 
one a sympathetic understanding of the American way of life. Visits to homes, 
civic clubs, churches, and other places of interest have been organized. This 
program has been developed in cooperation with the staff of the Dean of 
Women. 


Professional Standards 

All of the members of the staff have the M.A. degree. One member has com¬ 
pleted his doctorate during the biennium, and the others have been taking 
work toward their doctorates. Staff members have also made every effort to 
keep abreast of the latest developments in their held bv extensive reading and 
by regular attendance at professional meetings. Through weekly staff meetings 
the staff members have been able to exchange information and experience and 
thus receive the stimulus for further professional growth. 


Dean of Women 


The Dean of Women and her stall are responsible for assisting the women 
students in developing qualities of character and personality which will make 
them more effective human beings. We share this responsbility with other 
members of the faculty, but character building is the direct objective of the 
personnel staff while it is a by-product of tlie classroom. It is our desire to provide 
an environment in the women s residences which will be conducive to studv and 


tranquilityy protect the health of the students, and develop in them an apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty and good taste in their surroundings. 

Many advantages accrue from professional counseling which are difficult to 
prove, but which are apparent to those familiar with problems in other insti¬ 
tutions which do not afiord this service. I he withdrawal rate of women stu¬ 
dents during the first semester has averaged for a four-year period 55 students 
out of approximate! v 3,000, and most of the causes ot withdrawal were factors 
over which counselors have little or no control, /.t\, marriage, health, family 
responsibility'. Maay r cases of incipient mental illness have been detected in 
their initial stages and referred to the psychologist or psychiatrist, thereby 
averting more serious problems. Periodic bed checks in women's residences 
seldom disclose a single student unaccounted ror. although this problem of 
students slipping out at night plagues many co-educational institutions. The 
fine appearance made by r our women students as a result ot good grooming, and 
the selection of clothes appropriate to the occasion is a source of pride to the 
University. All of these values can, in parr, be traced to the presence of a trained 
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counselor in residence who is concerned with human values and the intangibles 
in character training. On an anonymous questionnaire which was circulated 
among the residents by the staff of the Dean of Women, 70 percent of those 
responding (62 percent of women enrolled) indicated that they had voluntarily 
sought counseling from the residence counselors and of them 95 percent were 
pleased with the results. 

Special attention has been given by the Assistant Dean to the counseling of 
foreign women students and of day student women. In fact, the staff has at- 
tempted through every means at its disposal to reduce to a minimum the im¬ 
personal aspects of a large institution. 

The majority of the women students have expressed satisfaction with and 
enjoyment of the many phases of the social program. Three-fourths of the 
students responding in the aforementioned poll stated that they had received 
instructions in the social amenities, either directly through counseling, through 
written instructions and bulletin board material, or through participation. 
The responsibility for the total social and recreational program for men and 
women students has been assigned to a Director of Social Activities who is di¬ 
rectly responsible to the Dean of Women. This Director is expected to coordi¬ 
nate the program and also to provide a program which is both educational and 

enjoyable. 

Large numbers of women students receive training in leadership and citizen¬ 
ship through work with the Government Association and through sorority 
groups, including Panhellcnic. These groups are carefully supervised by the 
staff of the Dean. The Women’s Senate trend in legislation has been the 
rewarding oi good scholars with increased privileges as well as the restriction 
of privileges for poor students. Quiet hours in the residences have been more 
effectively enforced, i he Dean and her staff hold an Honors Night for freshmen 
making a **B’* average for the first semester. The quota for all sororities has 
been increased and it is assumed that the provision for membership meets the 

need since not all groups filled their quotas last year. 

Although the need for additional housing still exists, live new sorority 
houses have been constructed. Two groups expect to build in the immediate 
future and three others have built additions to their old structures. The Uni¬ 
versity has purchased die former Delta Zeta house and hopes to purchase the 
old Kappa Delta house, both to be used for housing graduate women. A new 

dormitory for women is in the planning stage. 

According to schedule old structures are repainted every four years and new 
buildings every fifth vear. A vear ago Reynolds Hall was repainted and a closet 
was added to every double room having only one. Broward was replastered, 
repainted, and floored with asphalt tile. Last summer Bryan and Cawt on 
Halls were redecorated. Florida Hall’s painting was done during the last 
three summers for budgetary reasons. Furniture in the parlors of Bryan an 
Revnolds has been re-upholstered and new pieces added. A sma recreation 
room has been added to Gilchrist adjacent to the parlor, and the baths were re¬ 
tiled. These additions will, it is hoped, add to the comfort and enjoyment ot 

the occupants. 
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Members of the staff are encouraged to maintain membership in organiza¬ 
tions which will contribute to their professional growth , and to attend meetings 
of these professional groups. The Dean, the Assistant Dean, and the Director 
of Residence have been honored by invitations to participate in programs of 
national meetings. The Dean also served as a member of the Executive Board 

of the National Association of Women Deans and Counselors. Recentlv she 

# 

acted as consultant at a workshop of deans and counselors at the University of 
Texas. These obligations require staff members to keep professionally alert and 
provide the stimulus which comes from contacts with colleagues in other 
institutions. 

Recommendations 

1. That the salaries of residence counselors be increased in order that 
Florida State University may compete more effectively with northern 
schools for outstanding persons. 

2. That a full time stall member be added to the Placement Office to 
direct employment for women students, including job locations, inspec¬ 
tion, hour control, etc. 

3. That further housing be added for graduate women. 

4. That dining rooms be included in plans for a new residence hall 
for women as a source of income and to provide a more gracious form of 
meal service. 

Personnel Records 

During the past biennium considerable progress has been made in attaining 
the objectives of the Office of Personnel Records. They are: (1) to provide an 
adequate system of cumulative personnel records which includes pertinent 
information relative to all aspects of student life; and (2) to make such 
records readily accessible to student personnel officers, to administrative officers, 
and to members of the faculty. Every effort has been made to render services as 
needed by all phases of a rapidly growing student program. 

Microfilming 

The microfilming program which was studied and planned during 1934 has 
been installed and much progress made. The savings in space, equipment, and 
personnel is beyond the original plans. The program has been delayed due to 
shortage in personnel and additional enrollment of students. Sixteen milli¬ 
meter is used with a 3x5 inch acetate jacket. The jacket has three lines for 
the insertion of film and one line for the insertion of the student name tab. 
The jacket will hold approximately 34 individual images. In order to expedite 
filing, three diiierent colors of jackets are used: yellow, for students withdraw¬ 
ing before completing their degree; green, for students completing a degree 
and for advanced study; red, for confidential information. Two microfilm 
readers have been installed and are most satisfactory since thev are so easv uo 
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manipulate by those who use the records. All records are placed on film in the 
jacket when they are four years old and without any communication relative 
to returning to the University for further study. It is felt that within the next 
year this program will be up to date. 

Student Pictures 

The need for a student picture on the student cumulative data card has 
proved of great value. Several different plans have been used in obtaining this 
picture but have proved to be expensive and time consuming. During the past 
year a new system has been used which has proved to be most successful and 
furnished a greater number of better pictures with a minimum expense. The 
pictures are secured before the student arrives on the campus. 

Cumulative Records and Folders 

Additional information has been secured for the student cumulative data card 
and the cumulative folder. The flow of information from all sources on campus 
and off campus has become better established. The use of student folders and 
information has reached the stage that it would require a full-time person to 
record this information. The use of the roll lilm in the microfilming program 
would not be feasible due to the large number of jackets used. 

A plan for continuous study of the needs of the faculty, students and staff is 
made so that the Office of Personnel Records is ready for service when called 

upon. 

Coordinator of Counseling 

The period of the biennium was marked by a concentration of thought and 
effort of the staff of the Office of Coordinator of Counseling on nine aspects of 
coordinative activitv: (1) study of current practices in coordination of coun¬ 
seling and adoption of some best practices for use at Florida State University; 
(2) greater integration of effort between the Office of Coordinator and the in¬ 
structional units on campus; (3) study of current practices in conducting pro¬ 
grams of freshman orientation and the application of best principles to the 
program of Florida State University; (4) continued work on the articulation 
of high school guidance with the program of counseling-guidance at Flotida 
State University; (5) liaison with junior college personnel in the interest of 
junior college students who transfer to this university; (6) continuation of 
working relations with parents of incoming new students and of presently- 
enrolled upperclass students; (7) strengthening of working relationships with 
agencies and organizations in the city of Tallahassee (city and state) in the 
interests of better planning for prospective students as well as those present y 
enrollev; (8) study of the needs of graduate students with reference to their 
orientation and counseling; and (9) continuation of the leadeiship 10 e in 
professional student personnel work in the southern legion and on the nationa 

level. 

1. In an attempt to study the current practices in effecting coordination 
among offices in the student jiersonnel division (as well as among o ces in t e 
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total institutional pattern), the Office of Coordinator of Counseling polled 218 
institutions of higher learning over the nation. The results in tabular form 
were studied by the staff and shared with members of a sub-committee on 
aspects of coordination of the Personnel Council, Division of Student Welfare. 
Meetings of this group were held periodically with representatives of the areas 
of dean of men, dean of women, vocational guidance, registrar, and University 
hospital. The study, which will extend for another year, is designed to utilize 
most fully the resources of “the whole institution for the whole student” as 
pertains to Florida State University. 

2. At the present time, one hundred fifty faculty members are participating 
in the program of faculty advising for new freshmen and transfer students. 
These faculty advisers receive their training for the work from the Office of 
Coordinator of Counseling in the seminar sessions, small group meetings, case 
conferences, and individual conferences. The program of freshman counseling 
is articulated with that of upperclass counseling by means of coordinative plan¬ 
ning carried on by the Office of Coordinator of Counseling in conjunction with 
the academic dean and the department head. 

In addition, staff members of the Office of Coordinator of Counseling have 
met periodically with groups of academic deans, with individual deans and 
department heads, and with academic departments for the purpose of discussing 
the aims of the program of University counseling. Opportunities for preparation 
in the professions, placement of students after graduation, assistance to students 
undecided about a major—these have been the focus of discussion. 

Plans for a more searching study of the need of “undecided students” for 
occupational information have been tentatively set. At the present time, more 
than 2C0j upperclass undecided students are counseled in the Office of Coordinator 
of Counseling. 

The Office of Coordinator of Counseling has served in advisory capacity to 
the personnel revising the course in Personal Adjustment, and with chairmen 
of general education in arranging for new general education tests in Orientation 
Week. 

Ac the request of the Committee on Orientation, the Office of Coordinator oi 
Counseling surveyed programs of orientation for new students as organized in 
several hundred institutions over the nation. The results were tabulated and 
distributed by this office. In light of the findings, a program of orientation for 
new students in Fall, 1956, was drafted. Members or the Committee on Orien¬ 
tation, numbering some thirty persons, gave increased thought to the matter 
of balance between the number of large and small group meetings, the more 
strategic placement of general educational examinations, and the increased 
opportunity for using upperclass students in the orientation of new students. 

4. As a result of the emphasis placed by the Faculty Fall Conference, 1956, 
on articulation of high school and University, twenty-five principals were 
asked to contribute their ideas for strengthening the program of counseling at 
Florida State University. These ideas in detailed narrative form have been circu¬ 
lated by the Cffice of Coordinator of Counseling to administrators who are 
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planning in advance for 1957 and beyond. In addition, with the assistance of 
graduate interns in the area of guidance, the Office of Coordinator of Counseling 
has launched a study of the needs of freshmen as obtained from them in indi¬ 
vidual interviews. Results from this year-long study will be presented to the 
Council of Deans. 

5- Admin is tratois of the junior colleges of Florida have been contacted bv 
the Office of Coordinator of Counseling in an e Fort to describe the program of 
counseling for junior college transfers. Programs of orientation activities as well 
as materials related to counseling and guidance have been sent these adminis¬ 
trative officers, with a series of personal conferences resulting. 

and accompanying questionnaires have been 
sent during the course of each academic year to parents of incoming new students. 
As a result faculty counselors, residence counselors, and administrative officers 
have had the opportunity of viewing the expectations of the parent with ref¬ 
erence to the student s nrollment. As a result of the correspondence initiated 
with parents by the Office of Coordinator of Counseling, an increasing number 
of parents visit this office to discuss particular problems bearing upon the aca- 
denne adjustment of their son or daughter. A follow-up study of the evaluation 
placed by parents on the counseling activity was made in Spring, 1956, bv a 
graduate student working in cooperation with the Office of Coordinator of 
Counseling and the School of Home Economics. 

7. An extension of working relations with special agencies and organizations 
in Tallahassee (local and state) has been effected with more frequent conferences 
sec up with representatives from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Florida 
Council for the Blind, Department of Education, etc. In addition, presentation 
of the work of the coordinated program of counseling of the University has 
been given to twenty-live civic organizations, service units, and church groups. 

S. In cooperation with the Office of Registrar and Deans of the Graduate 
School, a program of orientation activities for new graduate students has been 
set up. In addition, individual counseling with selected graduate students has 
ensued at the request of the academic dean or major advisor on problems of 
academic achievement. 

9. At the request of member schools of the Southern region, a Regional 
Commission on Student Personnel has been established, with the Office of Co¬ 
ordinator of Counseling contributing the leadership. The present research-type 
activity is directed to the best means for in-service training of faculty who share 
counseling responsibilities with professional counseling staff. 


Future Heeds 

The following needs arc deemed bv the stafi of the Office of Coordinator of 
Counseling as most worthy of study in the coming year: 

1. Integration of vocational counseling with educational counseling 
hv transference of this function to the Office of Coord nator of Coun- 

seling. 
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2. Study of and recommendation concerning the program of psycho¬ 
logical testing which is presently decentralized with a number of in¬ 
structional and service units contributing. 

3. Increased assistance in reading aids and how-to-study helps for 
students admitted on probationary or provisional standing. 

4. Specialized counseling for freshmen who have no preference as to 
major. 

5- Extension of more counseling resources to graduate students. 

6. Extension of testing and vocational-academic counseling to high 
school students who contemplate coming to Florida State University. 
This includes follow-up conferences with the student and his parents. 

7. More concerted study of the adjustment to the curriculum of 
honors (exceptionally bright) students to the curriculum of Florida 
State University. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 

The Office of Vocational Guidance and Placement is responsible for three 
main personnel services: (1) vocational guidance, available for all students 
enrolled in the University; (2) placement services for graduates and alumni; 
and (3) i lancial aid, which in turn, is divided into three forms: Qa) scholar¬ 
ships, (£) educational loans, and (c) part-time employment. 

Continued effort has been made to strengthen the vocational guidance 

■ M L C' O 

service. To this end, especially close cooperation has been carried on with the 
Office of the Coordinator of Counseling and her educational counselors, and 
the facilities of the Test Service Bureau have been used more fully. Particular 
attention has beer given to improving the work with individual students. 
That some measure of success is being achieved in this aspect is indicated by 
the fact that there is an increase in the average number of interviews per student 
seeking help. One innovation introduced during the past two years was the 
starting of a series of Career Emphasis Weeks. This plan, whereby specific 
occupations are featured during the year through newspaper and radio pub¬ 
licity, a display of literature on a special table, and bv tape recordings, has met 
wit! good response from students, faculty, and townspeople. In a number of 
instances the latter have assisted with the recordings, as have the faculty. 
Everyone approached has been most helpful. 

Closely related to vocational guidance are the placement services. It is 
gratifying to note that more and more directors of personnel from business, 
industry, government, and education are seeking to employ our graduates. 
Reservations for interviewing these graduates are being scheduled as much as 
a year in advance; and in the main, the "recruiters” are highly enthusiastic 
about our candidates and about the aid rendered bv the Placement Office. 

One thing that has brought great praise from graduates, faculty, and em¬ 
ployers is the Annual Job-Getting Seminar, now in its eighth vear. Attendance 
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at the Seminar has increased steadily each year, and more services have been 
provided. It would he impossible to carry on this important function without 
the cooperation of schools, departments, and student organizations as the 
planning is a year-long activity; indeed, the Placement Office is deeply in¬ 
debted to the above groups, whose help has been invaluable. 

With increased demands for a college education and with the high Cost of 
living, it is not surprising that resources for student aid have been strained to 
the limit. The number of gift awards for the second year of the biennium rose 
by approximately ten per cent. It should be noted at this point that from mam- 
sources we hear that "scholarships are going begging.” We do not find it so 
concerning gifts; but it is true in the matter of loans. Students, especially 
women, seem fearful of incurring debts to be repaid after graduation. Even so, 
the amount of money lent also rose by approximately ten per cent over the 
first year of the biennium. Unfortunately, it seems that onlv about one-third 
of the money available for loans is being used. As for part-time work, the 

number of students applying continues to exceed the number of jobs available 

by about three to one. 

* 

During the biennium seven new gift funds, providing for approximately 
twenty-five recipients, have been established. Within the same time five new 


loan funds and a fellowship have been set up. These are under the jurisdiction 
of the University Committee on Scholarships. Although we are glad to work 
with persons establishing scholarships for our students, which are to be ad¬ 
ministered bv local agencies, not all of these are reported to us; hut we do 
know that several new gift and loan scholarships in this category have been 
founded. 


In an effort to see that those in most need, who are good citizens, and who 
show academic promise are the ones chosen as recipients of scholarships, the 
Committee drafted new application forms and adopted more thorough methods 
of investigation. These two steps have contributed to better administration of 
the program of student aid, as has the publication of an attractive booklet 
entitled, Scholarships , Loans, and Student Employment. 

Because we feel chat more jobs need to be found for students, a concerted 
effort has been made, anti is being made, to locate more part-time work. In this 
connection the Counselor for part-time work and the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Scholarships have worked with student representatives of University 
Government to improve rhis situation. An excellent relationship exists between 
the counselors and students in this matter. 

In addition to the three main services reported on above, the Office continues 
to cooperate with faculty and administration on campus, and with student 
personnel administrators off campus, in giving all service possible. Counselors 
from the Office have taken active part in National Conferences and have served 
as officers in regional professional associations, and have contributed articles 

to professional journals. 

In August of 1955, the Director of the Office was called to a post in Brazil 
to serve as a consultant on problems of vocational guidance, as a part of the 
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Point Four Program. His leave extends until August of 1957* Tor the period 
of his absence, the Assistant Director was appointed Acting Director. 

In closing, four pressing needs should be mentioned: (1) more floor space; 
(2) increased personnel to handle the expanded services called for by the ex¬ 
pected advance in enrollment; (3) attractive furnishings; and (4) scholarship 
funds to be awarded to (a) freshmen, and (b) upperclassmen, on the basis of 
academic excellence. 


University Health Service 

The University Health Service has shown marked improvement not only in 
the physical plant but also in services rendered to the students during the past 
biennium. 

The reception room in the hospital was completely remodeled. Rubber tile 
floor covering, new furniture, and draperies were provided which make a 
more comfortable and pleasant waiting room for the students. 

A new, modern dish washer was purchased which insured proper washing 
and complete sterilization of all dishes used in the hospital. 

A new rack was installed for the x-ray table so that full use of the table 
was obtained. It is possible now to take x-rays of patients while they are still 
on the stretcher. The old tube was mounted under the table For fluoroscopy and 
a new, modern rotating anode tube was installed lor general use. 

The carpenters built tiling cabinets for storage of x-ray film, providing ample 
storage space for ten years’ supply of film. 

Additional equipment was provided for the laboratory so that diagnostic 
tests could be performed. 

In the spring of 1956 an inductotherm was provided to supplement and in 
some cases supplant the diathermy machine. 

The developing tanks and refrigeration unit for the tanks had been giving 
us considerable trouble for a period of two to three years and in the spring of 
1956 they both failed. A new developing tank was purchased. This tank con¬ 
tains two compartments, each of which contains its own refrigerating unit. 
This increases the efficiency ol the x-ray department at least 50 percent. 

More than $5,000 for equipment was spent in each year of the biennium. The 
student has benefited directly by this expenditure by increased service. 

The first year of the biennium an additional doctor was emploved and our pro¬ 
gram of preventive medicine moved forward. It was decided to produce a 
monthly bulletin which would deal with certain aspects of preventive medi¬ 
cine and health education. The volume of work in the Health Service is too 
great to permit a monthly bulletin, however, it is hoped that two or three 
issues a year can be accomplished satisfactorily. The success of the preventive 
medicine program is indicated by the fact that our clinic load is increasing and 
the patient load in the hospital is decreasing each year. It is significant that 
more students are consulting physicians in the clinic than ever before, but 
the amount of disabling illness is less than it has been at any previous time. 
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rctanus Antitoxin \ , s pi o\ ;uu! foi the students in 1955 and we hope m 

the next biennium to provide all prophylactic inoculations to the students 
at no cost to the student. 

During this coming semester a number of new beds will be provided to re¬ 
place beds that have been worn out in service and we hope within the next 
two years to have all of the old mattresses replaced by new and comfortable 
mattresses. We are now in the process of gradually air-conditioning the first 
floor of the hospital. (Second and third floors have exhaust fans "that have 
proven to be adequate.) 

A pamphlet has been prepared for future distribution which outlines in detail 
the services offered. In this way each student will know for the first time to 
what service he is entitled. Even though there is a scarcity of office room and 
space, we have been able to set aside one room as a file room. All records will 
be stored in this room and will be readily accessible. 

It is the aim and goal of the University Health Service to provide more ser¬ 
vice and to emphasize all aspects of preventive medicine in the future. The 
entire staff realizes that the primary purpose of any student health service is 
to keep the student physically able to attend classes and in such a frame of 
mind that attendance in these classes is of most benefit to him. 


The Registrar 

Efficient service to students, faculty, alumni, and the general public is the 
goal our staff has worked toward during the biennium. No other office in the 
University has as great opportunity for service as we have, therefore we shall 
always strive to attain this objective. 

Moving toward our goal during the past two years has meant purchasing 
modern office equipment, self evaluation, cooperation with other institutions, 
closer working relationship with high school principals, selective admissions 
and retention, and a new pre-registration system. 

During the biennium the first electric typewriters were secured. Microfilm 
equipment was installed and records were shifted to this modern method of 
preservation. Up-to-date filing equipment was purchased and installed. The 
Machine Records Unit kept the latest IBM equipment coming in on a carefully 
planned contract program; auxiliary equipment was purchased also. A modem 
photostating service for inter-ofhee reproduction was installed. Air condi¬ 
tioning of space housing our offices was begun in July, 1954, the final installa¬ 
tion in the Machine Records Unit was completed in June, 1956. 

The staff' of the Admissions Office began a self-studv under the leadership of 
the Director of Personnel, i hrough this procedure plans were consummated to 
study every other area of the oi ;ce during the next biennium. The staff has 

been enthusiastic about this type of improvement. 

The Registrar succeeded in leading the Registrars and Admissions Officers to 

formally organizing into a professional group in April, 1956. This organization 
gives a much improved means of inter-institution cooperation an coordination. 
The Florida Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers is 
affiliated with the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
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sions Officers which gives many helpful contacts with institutions throughout 
the nation. 

The office has recognized more fully the need for a close working relation 
with Secondary School Principals. Through joint committee actions with the 
Department of Secondary School Principals of the Florida Educational Asso¬ 
ciation, a new admissions form and transcript form were adopted for state¬ 
wide use. Consideration of new admission requirements again gave many 
opportunities to work with principals and other public school officials. Atten¬ 
dance at the annual secondary principals meeting is considered as most helpful. 
Participation in college days in high schools over the state continued. 

“The Impending Tidal Wave of Students,” published in 1954 by the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers gave the nation 
a consciousness of the unprecedented increase in college age population. Plans 
for the future had to be made. In Florida, as in many other states, this publica¬ 
tion stimulated leaders to begin to make plans for the future. The Commission 
for the Studv of Higher Education in Florida was appointed and began work 
on this perplexing problem. The Board of Control in 1955 became so concerned 
with the “tidal wave” that the University was asked to provide a plan that 
would give students who are prepared first chance at an opportunity to continue 
their training. A special committee appointed by the President began studying 
a means of determining those who were qualified. The Registrar served as a 
member of this committee. Meetings were held with representatives of the 
State Department of Education, the University of Florida, the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the Florida Educational Association and other 
school officials. Rank in high school graduating class was decided upon as a 
satisfactory means of selecting students for entrance to the Universities, those 
ranking in the upper sixty per cent were to be accepted; applicants falling 
below this point were to be given an opportunity to apply to a committee for 
special consideration. This policy was approved by the Faculty Senate and the 
Board of Control in December, 1955, and was put into effect immediately. 
In March, 1956, the Board of Control asked that we re-study the admission 
requirements of all students—freshmen, transfers, and graduate. The following 
requirements were approved by the Faculty Senate, the Graduate Council of the 
University, the Board of Control, and the State Board of Education: 


Underg raduate 

1. Freshmen: 

a. Graduates of accredited Florida secondary schools who attain 
scores on the Florida State-Wide 12th Grade Testing Program tests 
which place them above the scores attained by the lowest eight per 
cent of freshmen admitted in September, 1955, to the Florida State Uni¬ 
versity are academically eligible for admission. The university may 
re-test any applicant prior to admission to validate the scores attained 
in the State Program. 

b . High School graduates who do not meet the above requirements 
may apply for special consideration. In each case the application will be 
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consi ere on an individual basis, and any, or all, or any combination 
of the following types of evidence may be used in appraising the eligi¬ 
bility of the student for admission to the university: a personal inter¬ 
view, grades and rank in class, reference to the student’s cumulative 
high school hies, recommendation of the high school principal, and/or 
review of the results oi tests already given or requested by the univer¬ 
sity admissions committee concerned. After reviewing the evidence 
called for, the admissions committee may grant or deny admission. 


c. Non-Florida students entering Florida State University as first 

time freshmen must, in addition to meeting the requirements stated in 

00 above, have graduated from an accredited high school with stand- 

ing in the uppet naif oj their graduating class. They must also present 

recommendations from tne high school principal or school superin¬ 
tendent. 


2. Transfer Students: 

Transfer students other than those from the University of Florida, 
shall be required lO maxe a satisfactory score on a general ability test. 


Graduate 


An applicant v \ 
courses in Florida 
Record Examiner 


LiXo 


Scat 


. \ Li 


n v 


Rc .<? 


^ 'll 


not been previously enrolled in graduate level 
University is required to take the Graduate 
or such other tests as may be required prior 
Emission or registration. For detailed information 
o:ar. Upon recommendation by the President of 
ersity, the Board of Control may in exceptional 
irements only for graduate assistants and fellows 
ommended for appointment on the basis of aca- 
and ,L or school personnel who are required to 
3ns to earn credits required for certification, if 
the county superintendent. The Graduate Record 
Examination s li al 1 be required of all applicants and candidates for 


to acceptance 
write to the 
Florida State 
cases waive thes 
who have been 
demic achieve! 
attend summer 
recommended b 


Ok 


L V ‘ , 1 


. m 


I ^ - jk 

O L 


L - f 


V 


graduate degrees. 

Having received many applications prior to this change, April 20, 1956, 
was the date set for change to the new requirements. A special committee, 
appointed by the President at the request of the Admissions Committee, was 
given the task of dealing with freshman applicants who did not meet the 
regular admission requirements. This committee devoted full time during the 
1956 Summer Session to serving parents and students who applied for special 
consideration. The membership of this committee also held membership on the 
Admissions Committee for the summer. The Registrar's Office was assisted 
in a most gratifying way by this committee. In spite of more rigid requirements 


and housing shortage, on June 30, it was evident that we still would have 
more new students than ever before for the Fall Semester, 1956. 

The Council of Deans in December, 1955, adopted the following policy to 
challenge students to do satisfactory work and to prevent them from continu¬ 
ing in the University unless thev make normal progress: 
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“At the end of the second semester a student must have a 1.8 average on his 
first two semesters’ work at the University. If at the end of the second semes¬ 
ter’s work a student does not have a 1.8 average, he will have one more term 
(summer, fall, or spring) in which to achieve an over-all average of 1.8. If 
at the end of the additional term he has not achieved the 1.8 average, he will 
be suspended for one semester (fall or spring). 

“A student returning after having been suspended must make a “C’’ average 
on a minimum of 12 semester hours in order to continue in the University. 

J 

“The student’s academic dean will assume the responsibility of administering 
this policy. Exceptions to this policy may be made by the Admissions Com¬ 
mittee upon recommendation of the academic dean.” 

The new pre-registration system was initiated in January, 1955, and has been 
continued for summer and fall. This procedure provides more time for the 
student to register and relieves much of the pressure on students and the Regis¬ 
trar’s Office. A pre-registration period of counseling also has been initiated and 
it is felt that both new procedures have wor! 
concerned. 

The Office of the Registrar has continued to be responsible for Veterans’ and 
Selective Service affairs, as well as for publication of the University’s General 
Catalog, Graduate Bulletin, and Schedule of Classes. The completion and 
opening of two new buildings, the Conradi Building in February, 1956, and 
the new Library in June, 1956, has added to the duties of the Registrar’s office 
in the re-arranging and assignment of C -A it S tb .— AJ . \J |) (i C C . 
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to the best interest of all 
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i 

1954-55 
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Enrollment by Class 


J 


; 

Academic Year 

Class 

Men 

Women 


Freshman. 

1 057 

1 013 

1 070 

Sophomore. 

1 * v/ J $ 

536 

684 

1,220 

Junior. 

425 

485 ! 

910 

Senior.. 

306 

406 

712 


553 

392 | 

945 

Sped a’. 

168 

212 

380 


3,045 

3,192 

6,237 





Academic Year 

Class \ 

Men 

Women ' 

/-/ 6 

Freshman . 

\ 1,058 

931 

1,989 

Sophomore . 

715 

677 

1,392 

Junior . 

603 

519 

1,122 

flUr 

Senior .. 

618 

618 

1,236 

Graduate . . 

667 

422 

1,089 

Special .. 

194 1 

197 

391 


3,855 

3,364 

7,219 


Enrollment by Division 


Division 


Arts and Sciences. 

Education. 

Home Economics. 

Music. 

Graduate. 

Library School. 

Social Welfare. 

Public Administration 

Journalism. 

Business. 

Nursing. 


• * 


Men 

Women 

Academic Year 

1,169 

775 

1,944 

332 

993 

1,325 

12 

265 

277 

103 

143 

246 

553 

i 392 

945 

3 

I 42 

45 

34 

126 

160 

67 

! 4 

71 

57 

48 

j 105 

712 

278 

991 

3 

126 

129 

3.045 

3,192 

6,237 
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Enrollment by Division Cont.) 


Division 

i 

Men 

1 Women 

Academic Year 
19JJ-J6 

Arts and Sciences . 

1,502 

| 

[ 

797 

2,299 
i 1,478 

285 

245 

1,089 

42 

157 

87 

117 

1,270 

150 

S. Ml, L. L iJ dp 41 Vi i f 1 * * * ■ » T * * * 1 9 * * * ' ^ ’ 1 11 

Education ... 

403 

11 

1,075 

Home Economics . 

274 

Music . 

120 

125 

Graduate ... 

667 i 

422 

Librarv School . 

6 

36 

Social Welfare . 

44 ; 

79 

113 

Public Administration. .. 

8 

Tournalism . 

72 

947 

45 

Business . 

323 

Nursing . 

4 

146 



3,855 

3,364 

7,219 


Respectfully submitted, 

R. R. Oglesby 
Dean 

Finance and Business Management 

To the President of the Florida State University 

A summary of the business activities and the financial operations for the 
University for the biennium 1954-56, follows: 

University Comptroller's Office 

During the 1954-56 biennium, this office was able to make marked progress 
toward greater efficiency in current operations as well as to carry out the re¬ 
quired planning to convert to a punched-card system on July 1, 1956. 

We were able to speed up “paper work” to tire extent that invoices are 
vouchered for payment within forty-eight hours of their receipt. 

Budgetary controls were tightened during the second year of this biennium 
to the extent that relatively few accounts were overdrawn at the end of the 
biennium. 

Budget amendment procedures were simplified so that top administrative 
approval would not be required for routine transfers. 

The extension of accrual accounting to include Intercollegiate Athletics 
made complete the accrual accounting system for all Auxiliary Enterprises. 

Delinquent loans and accounts receivable collections have improved to 
the extent that delinquent accounts have been materially reduced, even though 
the volume of transactions is greater. 

During the last three months of the year, a portion o f the records were kept 

on punched-card on a trial basis. Experience during this period has helped 

make the change-over on July 1, 1956, smoother than it would otherwise 
have been. 
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The Internal Auditor 

The Internal Auditor, in cooperation with other departments of the Business 
Office, conducted a comprehensive study covering invoice processing procedures 
and other related business functions during this biennium. Resulting improve¬ 
ments and the installation of new, sound, and uniform policies in this area of 
operation have paid large dividends. Cash discounts earned for prompt payment 
have been materially increased, which resulted in a direct saving in excess of 
$10,000 annually. More punctual payment of all accounts has enhanced the 
university-vendor relationships which logically would have a favorable effect 
on current bids and price quotations. Under the improved system management 
can detect any internal weakness and place responsibility. 

Audit and improvement o! internal control over revenue collections made 
by departments outside of the direct control of the University Comptroller has 
been emphasized. A centralized ticket booth has been established to handle 
tickets for events other than athletics to extend service rendered and improve 
financial control over ticket sale proceeds. Use of pre-numbered receipt books 
which provide protection to personnel making collections and simplify internal 
auditing h as been extended . There has been a noticeable increase in the number 
of requests for assistance in reviewing, improving, or establishing financial 
control by the various University Departments. 

Continuation of the forms control program instituted during the preceding 
biennium has resulted in increased efficiency in various departments. The most 
noteworthy example is the multiple use form devised for Audio-Visual to 
control film and accounts receivable on film rentals. 

Expansion of a formal Internal Audit Program is desirable but is limited to 
available time of present personnel. In the overall audit program it has been 
necessarv to emphasize internal controls and to make spot audits in lieu of 

complete coverage. 


Purchasing Department 

During the past two years, the filing system of the Purchasing Department 
has been changed, which was necessitated because of increasing volume, making 
it possible to handle the additional volume without additional filing space. 

The bidding system was improved by numbering the bids which makes 
possible the consolidation of requisitions of many departments into one quota¬ 
tion request. The number on the bid is tiie identifying source for all requisitions 

involved. . ,, 

During this period, we have also made a start on “program purchasing 

which still needs a great deal of improvement. This will come about through 

the education of the requisitioning departments and of their working out their 

nee d s as related to this problem as well as their budgets. We are particularly 

trying to get this program going in the areas where freight costs are important 

items" and in the field of items common to many departments. 

The l Iniversitv Purchasing Department has assumed certain work in furnish- 
ings for^the new buildings for Florida A. and M. University without additional 
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staff. This has naturally affected our schedule in some cases, putting us a little 
behind in F.S.U. work, but not enough to affect the operation. 

The procedure of requisitioning, receiving, and delivering seems to work 
better each year. The difficulties come and a great deal of time is consumed 
when the University personnel make purchases without working through the 
Purchasing Department. This, of course, slows up the handling of payment 
because the merchandise is not properly indentified when received. In most 
instances, the invoice does not indicate who received such merchandise. Since, 
in the course of a year, our bid requests go out to some 20,000 to 30,000 differ¬ 
ent vendors, and our orders go out to some 6,000 to 7,000 different vendors, it 
is impossible for these vendors to keep all their personnel informed of our 
regulations. Hence, the internal improvements must be made. Vendor relation¬ 
ship has been improved because of the speed-up of payments through the direct 
cooperation of the Invoice Section, Accounting Department, and the Internal 

Auditor. 

Studies of vendors indicate that approximately two-thirds of the dollar 
volume of University Business is spent with Florida merchants, and that the 
greatest part of the balance which goes out of the State is for merchandise 
which just cannot be purchased in Florida. 

The Purchasing Department has had to develop a great many bidders to make 
this possible through the medium of showing these vendors how they can do 
business with the University. 


Auxiliaries 

After a careful study of the operation of the University Food Service covering 
the time when the service was placed on an optional basis instead of a fee 
system, consideration was given, toward the end of the biennium, to leasing 
all units, with the exception of the Demonstration School Lunchroom and the 
Infirmary Food Service, to a commercial food contractor. A comprehensive 
analysis of numerous proposals was completed and the recommendation made 
that the proposal submitted by Morrison Food Service, Incorporated, be 
accepted. A contract was subsequently drawn with September 1, 1956. as the 
effective date for the contractor to assume operation of the Dining Hall, the 
Soda Shop, the Student Center Food Service, and the V est Hall Snack Bar. 

Beginning with the 1955—56 fiscal year, the University Dairy-Farm opera¬ 
tion was consolidated under Dairy management alone. The consolidation 
made possible a reduction in personnel and the elimination of the hog opera¬ 
tion and other farming operations unessential to the Dairy. The herd was 
also reduced since the purchasing of milk was discontinued by the two state 
agencies which had formerly served as outlets tor the surplus milk produced 
by the University Dairy. After one year under single management, the Dairy 
showed a net profit of S7,454-48 as compared with a net loss for the vear 1954- 
55 of $10,436.51- Interestingly enough, feed costs showed a decrease oi $4,874-40 
for the second year of the biennium; and vet, the average milk vield per cow 
showed an increase ranging from six to fourteen gallons per month tor the 
last five months of the 1955~56 year as compared to the same period for the 
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1954-55 year. During the twelve month period ending June 30, 1956, lower 
milk prices by the Dairy, as compared with commercial dairy prices, resulted 
in savings to the students of S8,435.10. 

The Bookstore operation showed a proht of $33,052.64 for the year 1955-56 
as against a net gain ot $31,230.77 for the year 1954-55. Sales for the operation 
increased from $281,404.94 to $360,161.88 over the two year period. The 
Bookstore stall organization was strengthened during the biennium by the 
creation of the position of assistant manager and the appointment of a super¬ 
visor for the main floor counter area. 

The reorganization of the Duplicating Department, which was undertaken 
at the beginning of the 1955~56 fiscal year, has brought about considerable 
improvement in the quality and efficiency of that service. A system of cost 
accounting has been established for the department, and it is anticipated that 
the system will prove to be increasingly beneficial. A profit of $2,450.36 was 
shown for the year 1955-56 as against a net gain of $707.68 for the year 1954-55. 

Although the construction of a mezzanine floor to house an expanded dry 
cleaning operation caused the Laundry to suffer a temporary loss of business at 
the beginning of the 1955-56 year, the operation made a good recovery by the 
close of the biennium and showed a net profit for the biennium of $20,467.38. 
The appointment of a full time bookkeeper for the Laundry has brought about 
a substantial improvement in the monthly accounting statements for that 

department. # b ;;i 

The Mabry Heights Housing Project showed a net profit for the biennium 

of $18,592.51. New gas ranges, water heaters, and space heaters were installed 

during the second year of the biennium replacing worn equipment. 

Student Loan Funds 

As a result of the continuation of a systematic follow-up plan of collection 
of student loan notes, the condition of the o\etdue no tvs held b the Lniverstt} 

continues to improve. Overdue notes totalled $8,211.15 for the year ending 
June 30 , 1956, as against a total of $8,948.67 for the year 1954. The total for 
the notes overdue bv two years or more was reduced from $6,110.52 to $4,396.90. 


Construction and Maintenance Operation 

Darin^ the past two years, thirteen new buildings have been completed and 
occupied on the campus. These included eight buildings for the new Demon¬ 
stration School a new auditorium, two classroom buildings, one for Home 
Economics and one for Biological Sciences, a library and a men's gymnasium 
The old Demonstration School was remodeled for University level classes, and 
aDProxnnacelv 30 per cent of the old Science Building, which had been used for 
the Home Economics Department, was remodeled for Chemistry laboratories 
The completion of the eight buildings in the new Demonstration coo 
plant made it necessary to provide recreational facilities for students from 
kindergarten through high school. With this m mind, the following facilities 

were provided bv the maintenance crews. 
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2 Play areas with swings, slides, etc. 

1 Lighted football field, fenced, surrounded by a quarter mile track, 
which was built to Varsity Intercollegiate specifications and will be 
used by both the High School and University teams. 

3 Concrete basketball courts 

4 Concrete tennis courts 

4 Three-wall handball courts 

3 Softball fields 

1 Fenced enclosed baseball field 

4 Shuffleboard courts 

2 Volleyball courts 


The University installed forty tons ol air conditioning in the Demonstration 
School Auditorium. Numerous other areas were air conditioned on the campus. 
These include the Geology Building, the first and second floors of Westcott, 
the laboratory areas of Baking Science and Management, and small areas 
requiring a total of 100 window units. With the addition of the new Library 
and its 300 tons of air conditioning, and with approval already given for adding 
180 tons of air conditioning in the Biological Sciences Building, the University 
will have a total of 1,2533^ tons of air conditioning. 

Extensive alterations were completed. The ROTC Building was enlarged, 
two rooms were added to the caretaker’s cottage at the Oceanographic Insti¬ 
tute, new quarters were provided for Duplicating, Payroll and Machine Rec¬ 
ords. The School of Nursing, Department of Philosophy and Religion, and 
Health Education Department were moved into new quarters in the old Dem¬ 
onstration School Building. The locker room in the basement was remodeled 
to provide several offices for the School of Social Welfare. Partitions were 
erected in the basement of the Geology Building and the Westcott Auditorium 
for storage, classrooms, and offices. The basement of West Hall was enclosed 
to provide sleeping and recreational facilities. Baking Science and Management 
was moved into new quarters in the basement of the Dining Hall. Work was 
started on a complete remodeling program of the Old Library. The Graduate 
School, School of Public Administration, and the Geography Department are 
to be moved in by the time school starts in September. In addition, several areas 
are to be used as classrooms. 

An extensive dimmer and border light system was installed in Westcott 
Auditorium along with a new sound system. An orean chamber was built in 

the attic of the Auditorium and an organ moved from rhe Music Building to 
Westcott Auditorium. 

Lighting of show cases in the corridors of the Geology Building was com¬ 
pleted, plus installation of many laboratory benches in the laboratories. 

m' J 

With the old equipment house back of the Women’s Gvmnasium unsafe 
because of cracked walls, a new one was designed and built. 

A mezzanine floor was added in tlie Laundry to provide additional dry clean¬ 
ing facilities, and a mezzanine floor was added on the stage of Westcott Audi¬ 
torium to provide storage space for scenerv, chairs, and other equipment. 
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The electrical load centers in the 101 units at Mabry Heights were enlarged 

to provide for the increased load of washers, dryers, and other electric appli- 
ances. 

For the increase in married students, it was necessary to renovate a two story 
barracks at West Campus to provide for eighteen families. 

With the acquisition of the Delta Zeta House by the Women’s Residence 

Halls, Maintenance was called on to provide additional partitions, asphalt 
tile tloors, and a new interior paint job. 

Many new items of laboratory equipment were bought and installed in the 
new Biological Sciences Building. 

The State Road Department completed the paving necessary in the Demon¬ 
stration School area, the construction of a pedestrian underpass under Pensa¬ 
cola Street connecting the Stadium area with the practice field, and a motor 
vehicle underpass under Pensacola Street connecting the paving at the Stadium 
with the Demonstration School Perimeter Road. The Road Department also 
completed the access road and paved parking area at the Geology Building and 
the Biological Sciences Building. The Hoad Department started on the paving 
of an access road to the Gymnasium for Men and have been approached on 
paving parking areas for the new Library, the Home Economics Building, and 
the Biological Sciences Building. 

Research 

Contract and grant research has continued to expand rapidly during the 
biennium. Contracts and grants in force totalled $620,000 in 1954-55 and 
$770,000 in 1955-56. 

Included herewith and forming a part of the Report are the following 
exhibits: 


1954- 1955 

Exhibit A —FUND BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit B —SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 

1955- 1956 

Exhibit A --FUND BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit B —SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


Respectfully submitted, 

Rod K. Shaw, 

Business Manager 
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Exhibit A 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

FUND BALANCE SHEET 

JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS 

CURRENT FUNDS: 

General Current Funds: 

Cash..... 

Advance to Research Contracts Fund. 

Due from Restricted Current Funds..,. 


S 72, 130.50 
73,932.29 
19,482.60 


Restricted Current Funds: 

■ Cash... 

Due from Grantors. 

Due from Contract ins Agencies 
Investments (A—1). 


$ 188,092.86 

3 1 , or>7. os 

83,941.53 

08,619.50 


Auxiliary Current Funds: 

Cash (A-3)....... 

Accounts Receivable (A-3).... 

Jobs in Process (A—3). 

: ; Merchandise Inventory (A-3).. 

Materials and Supplies Inventory (A-3). 

Swine (A-3)... 

Investments—Bonds (A-3) (A—1).. 

; ' Investments—Diamond Property (A-3). . .. 

Advances to Auxiliary Current Funds (A-3)... 

Advance to Restricted Current Funds (A-3). 

, .: Advance to Other Funds (A-3).. 


? 341,310.38 
85,547.89 
16,265.88 
94,833.48 
282,988.78 
1,272.00 
39,498.83 
8,181.13 
135,000.00 
50,000.00 
50,000.00 


..Total Current Funds 


.? 165,845.45 


372,311.57 


1,104,898.37 
S 1,643,055.39 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS: 


Cash......... ..... S 142,553.64 

Notes Receivable (B-4). -8,378.82 

Investmcnts (A—1) (B-3)... 7,874.01 


Total Scholarship and Loan Funds 


$ 178,806.47 


PLANT FUNDS: 

Unexpended Plant Funds: 

Replacement Funds—Auxiliaries: 

Cash (A-3). 8 260,097.13 

Investments—Bonds (A-3) (A—1).. 63,763.67 

Investments—Diamond Property (A-3)... . 21,818.87 

Advances to Auxiliary Current Funds (A-3) 25,000.00 


Building and Equipment Funds: 

Cash (A-5)..- .. 

Revenue Certificate Ret eraent Funds: 

Cash (A-6).. $ 231,833.95 

Investments (A-6) (A— 1) . Ill ,069.38 


Invested in Plant: 

Auxiliary Enterprises and Activities: 

Land (A-3) (A-4)... S 115,000.00 

Buildings (Net) (A-3) (A-4).. 436,208.51 

Improvements (Net) (A-3) (A—4). 20,,555.22 

Equipment (Net) (A—3) (A-4).. 781,837.84 

Dairy Herd (A-3) (A-4). 21,170.00 


Educational and General and Agency Funds: 

Land (A—4).... 8 94,503.15 

Buildings (A-4).... 17,091 ,262.16 

Improvements (A—4) . 934,436.SI 

Equipment (A—4).... 4,687,499.68 


? 370,679.67 

3,583,889.00 
645,903.33 


Si,371,771.57 

22,807,701.80 


Total Plant Funds 


$ 4,600,472.00 


24.182,473.37 

$28,782,945.37 


AGENCY FUNDS: 

Cash.. 

Inventories. 


§ 239. 116.49 
98.62 


Total Agency Funds 


$ 239,515.11 


OTHER FUNDS: 

Cash...... 

Due from University Departments.. 

Due from Vendors. .. 

Advances to Auxiliaries—-Petty Cash. 

Advances to Other Departments—Petty Cash. 


S 82,179.95 
12,551.82 
86.67 
3,467.00 
3,140.00 


ft 




$ 101 , 425.44 


Total Other Funds. 

TOTAL ALL FUNDS 


$30,766,941.31 
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Exhibit A Cont.) 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

FUND BALANCE SHEET 

JUNE 30, 1955 


CURRENT FUNDS: 

General Current Funds: 

Fund Balances: 

State Appropriations (B) 
Incidental (B). 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALA: 


$ 72,430.56 
93,414.89 


Restricted Current Funds: 

Liabilities: 

Due to General Current Funds- - Grant Overhead 
Due to General Current Funds—Contract Over¬ 
head .. 

Due to Auxiliary Current Funds—Advance 
Due to General Current Funds-Advance .'.'.'.' 

Reserves (B): 

Reserves for Bootstrap Commitments. 

Reserve for Research Commitments. 


$ 165,845.45 


'« « ■ » . . 


$ 9,966.60 

9,516.00 
50,000.00 
73,932.29 


8 21,643.99 

104,648.22 


S 143,414.89 


126,292.21 


Fund Balances: 

Other Funds (B): 
Westcott Estate. .. 
Seminary Interest.. 
Fire Replacement .. 

Beaumont. 

Gifts and Bequests 


$ 17,263.51 

3,149.18 
2,453.48 
70,362.06 
9,376.24 


102,604.47 


372,311.57 


Auxiliary Current Funds: 

Liabilities: 

Cash Overdraft (A-3). 

Due to F.S.U. Revolving Fund (A—3). 

Accrued Salaries and Wages (A-3). 

Accrued Workmen’s Compensation (A-3).. 

Accounts Payable (A-3).. 

Security Deposits (A-3).. 

Deferred Credits to Income (A-3).! " !! 

Due to Auxiliary Current Funds—Advance (A-3) 
Due to Auxiliary riant Funds—Advance (A-3) 

Fund Balances: 

Auxiliary Current Fund (A-3) (B). 


$ 126,020.53 
3,467.00 
30,200.97 
9,329.54 
27,393.13 
990.00 
43,000.64 
135,000.00 
25,000.00 


5 400,401.81 


704,496.56 1,104,898.37 


Total Current Funds........ 51,643,055.39 

SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS: 

Fund Balances: 

Scholarship Funds (B) (B-3).. 

Loan Funds (B) (B-4).. 


S 28,927.29 
149,879.18 


Total Scholarship and Loan Funds.... $ 178,806.47 

PLANT FUNDS: 

Unexpended Plant Funds: 

Fund Balances: 

Reserve for Replacement—Auxiliary Fixed 

Assets (A—3).. 

Reserve for Plant Additions (A-5). 

Reserve for Debt Service (A-6)..,. 


S 370,679.67 
3,583,889.00 
645,903.33 


S4,600,472.00 


Invested in Plant: 

Auxiliary Enterprises and Activities: 

Fund Balances: 

Auxilary Plant Funds (A-3). 

Less: Reserve or Replacement (A-3) 


* * i 1 * * 


$1,745,451.24 
370,679.67 


Invested in Auxiliary Plant... 

Educational and General and Agency Funds: 

Liabilities: 

Reserve Certificates Payable (A-2). $5,159,000.00 

Fund Balances: 

Invested in Educational Plant. $17,648,701.80 


$1,374,771.57 


$22,807,701.80 24,182,473.37 


Total Plant Funds. .... $28,782,945.37 


AGENCY FUNDS: 

Fund Balances: 

Agency Funds (B) (B-5)... * 239,515.11 


Total Agency Funds...... ■... S 239,515,11 


OTHER FUNDS: 

Liabilities: 

Due to Depositors Student Bank 
Due to Auxiliary Current Funds. 
Cash Over. 


■ -# 


i ■ I * i 


$ 51,375.92 

50,000.00 
49.52 


Total Other Funds.... • .. $ *425.44 


TOTAL ALL FUNDS 


$30,766,941.31 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1955 

Exhibit B 


EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 



Total 

General 

Revenue 

Incidental 

Research 

Contracts 

Grants and 
Donations 

Other 

Auxiliary 

Current 

(B—2) 

Loan 

Funds 

(B-4) 

Scholarship 

Funds 

(B-3) 

Agency 

(B-5)(B-6) 

Fund Balances, July 1, 1954 .. 

Adjustments Applicable to Prior Periods 

Adjusted Fund Balances, July 1, 1954.. 

Revenues 1954-1955 

1 729,333.84 
576 . 59 * 

$ 334,899.96 
16.94* 

$243,668.22 

137.85 

s 

> 14* 

$50,482.53 

229.50* 

$100,283.13 

518.00* 

$ 805,925.11 
3,042.39* 

$140,317.89 

$27,813.77 

$210,140.74 





$ 728,757.25 

$ 334,883.02 

$243 , 856 . 07 

$. 

$50,253.03 

$99,765.13 

$ 802.S82.72 

$140,317.89 

$27,813.77 

$210,146.71 


$5,640,748.00 

547,658.77 

48,192.50 

5,235.61 

6,718.93 

C , 999.So 

$5,640,748.00 

* 

$ 

$. 

$. 

$ . 

$ . 

$ . 

$ . 


f * *.* 

470,339.27 
48,192.50 
| 5,235.61 

6,718.93 
6,999.85 
26,032.73 
5,000.00 

. 

77,319.50 














rvi ufiic r cos .. * * *.*.. • * * 









W? A 1 A,1 « * . . I 'fcj , I A A rt 





1,200,281.41 



; 220,863.82 

oftics ana oerv ices, ,.♦ «•*****■ * 







Nunery school *..■***■•--**■ 

OvprhmH Fnm pH . *.] 


20,463.73* 

5,569.00* 

»«’*■'*#■■*#** ■ 

j 100,176.47 
C32.241.5S 







' y > 11 lil-u U Id U* i t • - ♦ * • * » * ■ * * * * 

5,000.00 

20,000.00 

4,819.08 






20,000.00 

4,819.08 




income 1 rom ijfitfti ps******.*,•**»#. 





5,547.43 

193,135.03 

1,044.54 









26S,398.46 








9,542.19 











113,800.19 


142,957.30 

176,514.59 




142,957.30 





Research Grants Received . 



176,544.59 






Research Contract- Expenditures . 







332,415.60 



17,338.01 


7,331.61 



10,006.43 

42,520.35 


32,195.11 

Other Revenues . 

Total Revenues ... 






$0,622,212.67 

$5,640,748.00 

$575,850.50 

$156,080.SG 

$214,707.SO 

$ 34,825.51 

$2,173,902.27 

$ 10,586.73 

$332,415.60 

$035,257.58 

Expenditures 1954-1955 

General Administration and General 
Expense (B-l). 

* 894,806.8-1 


■ 

* 

1 

i *23,382.27 

I 

s . ... 

1 . 

* . 

*871,424.57 







PRESIDENT’S REPORT 























































































































































































































FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE BO, 1955 


Exhibit B (Cont.) 


EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 


Total 


Instruction (B-l). 3,948,848.57 

Organized Research (B-1). 284,204.93 

Extension (B-l). 51,696.28 

Library (R-l). 385,046.92 


General 

Revenue 


Incidental 


Division of Plant and Grounds (B-l) 
Activities Related to Instructional) 

Repairs to Fire Damage. 

Cost of Auxiliary Sales. 

Operating Expenses. 

Debt Service... 


983,593.67 

140,424.08 

7,803.90 


3,893,173.00 

45,190.96 

51,696.28 

385,040.92 

983,593.67 

140,424.08 


Research 

Contracts 


156,080.86 


Grants and 
Donations 

55,675.51 

82.993.11 


Other 


Auxiliary 

Current 

(B-2) 


Uncollectible Loans Written OfT. 

Scholarship Awards. 

Agency Fund Operations. 

Refund of Deposits... 

Other Expense. 


# a ■ ip v # * A ■ 


Total Expenditures. .. 


d '. * » * P 


1 fa. * V 


- * - ■ 


* -■ * » m m * * * ■ A v 


■ 4 9 # p 


16,696,485.19 


Excess of Revenues over Expenditures. 


Fund balances after 1964-55 Operations 
Funds Reverting to State General 

Fund*... 

Transfers of Matured Bonds. 

Transfer from Hospital I. & S. 

Fund (A-6). 

Repayment of Capital Advance to 

Working Capital Fund. 

Additions to Fixed Assets—Net ( A—31 


$ 74,272.52 


$5,871,174.99 


$499,374.55 


* * # * * » * * 


« ■ » «■ r r -A * ¥ 


«■ # m a ■ pp I if 


i * ■ ■ ■ 


7,803.90 


«***■«■ 


648,505.54 

1,284,066.70 

197,895.80 


V m * w ff * 




$156,080.SO 


$ 654,484.73 

358,942.60* 
800.00* 


$ 230,426.99* 


$ 104,456.03 


32,025.47* 


$ 76,475.95 


* v « i ’9 


Adjusted Fund Balances, June 30, 1955. 


100,000 00 


$320,332.02 
326,917.13* 


$ 


$138,668.62 


$ 76,039.18 


$ 


$120,292.21 


$ 31,186.17 


$ 3,639.34 


«-#*** 


■ ■ + » m ■#**# 


100,000.00 


$ 394,742.13 


$ 72,430.56 


$103,404,47 


3,560.23 


$2,134,628.27 


$ 39,274.00 

$ 842,156.72 


Loan 

Funds 

(B-4) 


462 

562 


4 a p m A 


77 

67 


$ 1,025.44 


I I ■ i 


800.00’ 




$ 9,561.29 


Scholarship 

Funds 

(B-3) 


331,302.08 


ip- m ■ m ■ ■ 


a ■ * ■ * ® 


$331,302.08 


$ 1,113.52 


$149,879.18 i $..... 


m- * # ■ 4 # 


$ 93,414.89 


p I ■ h P 4 


$126,292.21 


30,000.00 

100,000.00* 

67,660.16* 


Agency 

(B-5RB-6) 


527,622.56 
79.066.65 


$606,689.21 


$ 28,568.37 


$23S,715.11 


* * 9 a * ■ 


800.00 


$102,604.47 


$ 704,496.56 


$149,879.18 


$ 28,927.29 


$239,515 11 


Deficit. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 


Exhibit A 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

FUND BALANCE SHEET 

JUNE 30, 1956 


„ ASSETS 

CURRENT FUNDS: 

General Current Funds: 

Cash.. S 331,827.65 

Advance to Research Contracts Fund. 73,744.44 

Due from Restricted Current Funds. 26,217.90 S 431,789.99 


Restricted Current Funds: 

Cash. 

Due from Grantors... 

Due from Contracting Agencies 
Investments (A—1). 


$ 199,440.80 

31,831.74 

no o ^7 nri 

68,619.50 392,149.04 


Auxiliary Current Funds: 

Cash (A-3).... 

Accounts Receivable. 

Job 9 in Process (A-3)... 

Merchandise Inventory (A-3). ... 

Materials and Supplies Inventory (A-3). 

Investments—Bonds (A-3) (A-l). 

Advances to Auxiliary Current Funds (A-3). 

Advance to Restricted Current Funds (A-3). 

Advance to Other Funds (A-3). 

Total Current Funds... 


$ 307,030.47 
77,408.28 
40,984.13 
323,277.66 
48,068.13 
13,987.50 
85,163.03 
50,000.00 

50,000.00 995,919.20 


31,819,858.23 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS: 

Cash.. S 162,097.73 

Notes Receivable (B-4).. 30,610.89 

Investments (A-l) (B-3).. 3 7,874.01 3 200,582.63 

Total Scholarship and Loan Funds... S 200,582.63 

PLANT FUNDS: 

Unexpended Plant Funds: 

Replacement Funds—Auxiliaries: 

Cash (A-3)....... S 364,393.20 

Advancements—-Diamond Property (A-3). 99,836.97 

Investments—Diamond Property (A-3). 4,040.30 

Advances to Other Funds (A-3)... 22,939.67 3 191,210.14 

Building and Equipment Funds: 

Cash (A-5) . 989,896.75 

Revenue Certificate Retirement Funds: 

Cash (A-6). $ 238,936.71 

Investments (A-0) (A-l).. 427,306.88 666,243.59. $2,147,350.48 

Invested in Plant: 

Auxiliary Enterprises and Activities: 

Land (A-3) (A-4).... $ 234,000.00 

Buildings (Net) (A-3) (A-4). 11,680,980.29 

Improvement (Net) (A-3) (A-4).... 47,714,55 

Equipment (Net) (A-3) (A-4). 741,868.24 

Dairy Herd (A-3) (A-4). 313.00 812,704,876.08 

Educational and General Agency Funds: 

Land (A-4)... $ 94,503.15 

Building (A-4). 13,095,374.86 

Improvements (A-4).. 1,008,241.93 

Equipment (A-4). 5,096,035.72 19,294,155.66 331,909,031.74 

Total Plant Funds.. 334,146,382.22 

AGENCY FUNDS: 

Cash.... .. S 262,271.16 

Inventories....... 98.62 

Total Agency Funds... $ 262,369.78 


OTHER FUNDS: 

Cash.... 3 106,922.45 

Due from University Departments... 12,270.22 

Due from Vendors. .......... 78,61 

Advances to Auxiliaries—Petty Cash. 3,687.00 

Advances to Other Departments—Petty Cash. 3,037.00 


Total Other Funds....... $ 125,995.28 

TOTAL ALL FUNDS..... $36,555,188.14 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

FUND BALANCE SHEET 

Exhibit A (Cont.)_ JUNE 30, 1956 __ 

LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 

CURRENT FUNDS: 

General Current Funds: 

Fund Balances: 

State Appropriations (B).. S 251,217.31 

Incidental (B)... 180,472,68 $ 431,<89.99 

Restricted Current Funds: 

Liabilities: 

Due to General Current Funds—Grant Overhead ? 8,809.94 

Due to General Current Funds—Contract Over¬ 
head ..... 17,407.96 

Due to Auxiliary Current Funds—Advance. . .. 50,000.00 

Due to General Current Funds—Advance.. 73,744.44 ? 149,962.34 

Reserves (B): 

Reserve for Bootstrap Commitments.. 8 32,882.99 

Reserve for Research Commitments. 105,300.71 138,183.70 

Fund Balances: 

Other Funds (B): _ 

Westcott Estate.. 5 17,291.39 

Seminary Interest.... 1,924.67 

Fire Replacement.. 2,300.26 

Beaumont... 71,962.06 

Gifts and Bequests. 9,051.-4 

Water Conservation Study... 973.38 1 04,003.00 “* * 

Auxiliary Current Funds: 

Liabilities: 

Cash Overdraft (A-3). ® 

Due to F.S.U. Revolving Fund (A-3). 3,617.00 

Accrued Salaries and Wages (A-3)• *7 

Accrued Workmen's Compensation (A-3).. 4.9o5,4« 

Accounts Payable (A-3). 32,-14.94 

Security Deposits (A-3). 380.00 

Accrued Vacation and Sick Leave (A-3).... 17,548.16 

Deferred Credits to Income (A-3)..* * • ■ • * o- Teo aq 

Due to Auxiliary Current Funds-—Advance (A-3) 8 o,1(j 3.U3 nqn 74 

Due to Auxiliary Plant Funds—Advance (A-3)... 99,836.97 S 406,030.74 

^Anxttlary Current Fund (A-3) (B). ^- 888 -^ * 995 ’ 919 - 20 

Total Current Funds. SI,819,858,23 


SCHOLARSHIP AND LOAN FUNDS: 
Fund Balances: 

Scholarship Funds (B) (B-3). 

I.oan Funds (B) (B-4). 

Total Scholarship and Loan Funds. 


S 40,857.32 
159,725.31 


S 200,582.63 


PLANT FUNDS: 

Unexpended Plant Funds: 

Fund Balances: , . , ,, .,v 

Reserve for Replacement— Auxiliary Fixed Assets (A-3J 

Reserve for Plant Additions (A—5).. 

Reserve for Debt Service (A—.. 


S 491,210.14 
989,896.75 

666,243.59 $2,147,350.48 


Invested in Plant: .... 

Auxiliary Enterprices and Activities: 

Fund Balances: 

Auxiliary Plant Funds (A-3) .*■**•• . 

Less: Reserve for Replacement. (A—o). 


$13,196,086.22 

491,210.11 


Invested in Auxiliary Plant. . . . - . 
Educational and General Agency Funds: 
Liabilities: . . 

Reserve Certilieates Payable (A—— ] 
Fund Balances: 

Invested in Educational 1 lant.... 


* 


fe 


i 


$5,326,OflO.00 
13,068,155.66 


$12,704,876.08 


19,294,155.66 


Total Plant Funds.. 

AGENCY FUNDS: 

Fund Balances: 

Agency Funds (B) (B-n) (B-6) 


$ 262,369.78 


*otal Agency Funds. 


31,999,031.74 

834,146,382.22 


$ 262,369.78 


OTHER FUNDS: 

Liabilities: , 

Due to Depositors Student hank. 

Due to Auxiliary Current lunds,.• ■. 

Due to Revolving Fund. n' ' 

Due to University Departments— Receipts 

Cash Over.. 


$ 54,491.12 

50,000.00 
1,000.00 
20,367.57 
136.59 


$ 125,995.28 


Total Other Funds.. ■ - . 

TOTAL ALL FUNDS. 


. $36,555,188.14 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1956 

Exhibit B 



EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 1 






Total 

General 

Revenue 

Incidental 

Research 

Contracts 

Grants and 
Donations 

Other 

Auxiliary 

Current 

(B-2) 

Loan 
Funds 
(B—4) 

Scholarship 

Funds 

(B-3) 

A gency 
(B-5)(B-6) 

Pi in ,4 Rain Ttllv 1 1QW 

$ 394,742.13 
1,330.72 

$ 72,430.50 

$ 93,414.89 

$. 

$126,292.21 

*102,604.47 

$ 704,496.56 

$149,879.18 

$ 28,027.29 

*239,515.11 

.Adjustments Applicable to Prior Periods 


187 85* 


1,518.57 

49,301.40*1 


104.82 





1 




Adjusted Fund Balances, July t, 1955... 

$ 396,072.85 

$ 72,430.56 

I 93,227.04 

$ . 

$127,810.7S 

$102,604.47 ^ 

$ 655,195.16 

$149,879.18 

$ 28,927.29 

*239,619.93 


Revenues 1055*1956 . 

15,770,580.00 

741,948.00 

43,133.00 

9,661.17 

15,068.30 

7,185.48 

$5,770,583,00 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 

$. 


649,822.00 

48,133.00 

6,661.17 

15,068.30 

7,185.48 


92,126.00 






i union and maincuiauon*.. 
















. 

Lfiorary r ines..* ♦ >.. 





1,305,447.41 



252,447.29 

■>aies and service. *.* * - *.. 


! 



I 




32,866.38 

1 24,056.44* 

8,809.94* 


105,677.31 



' 


5,000.00 

20,000.00 


5,000.00 


1 638,081.96 




nf’riiAais , *.. . **•■*•**■•■•••**•* 

4i 




20,000.00 

\ 



incomes irotn cj^iblcs, 





I 

719.63 


... 








215,960.76 



339,502.77 








9,880.50 


PIrw Jboan runus ntirnui. *. *. 









109,226.92 

fl JV .■ - l_ / ^ , A 4 n IJ A A Al "T P ilsyl 

121,008.74 

213,331.42 




j 121,008.74 


1 

1 




Research urants iteeeneu. - 



213,331.42 


! 




Research Lontract rjxpenouurcs* *. *, 







363,267.95 









46,833.61 

Lv* 4 .. 

35,867.64 












1 ut ul Hwenufs ■ ■ - ^ * * - * * * - ’*■**■* * *' ■ 

1 L - 1 — —— 

| $6,948,919.11 

15,770,583.00 

$764,736.33 

*189,274.98 

*201,324.80 

$ 20,000.00 

$2,312,001.05 

$ 10,600.13 

*353,267.95 

*737,044.62 









' 

_L 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 






















































































































































































































FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1956 

Exhibit B (Cont.) 


1 

EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 

Auxiliary 

Current 

( 11 - 2 ) 

| 

Loan 

Funds 

(B-4) 

Scholarship 

Funds 

(B-3) 

Agency 

(B-5HB-6) 

j 

1 

Total 

General 

Revenue 

| 

■ 

Incidental 

j 

Pi esearch 
Contracts 

Grants and 
Donations 

Other 

Expenditures 1955*1956 

General Administration and General 
Expense (B-l).. 

T n ot rll fit l nn p | f 11 1 \ 

J 

1 

$ 950,546.36 

3,972,302.20 1 

326,580.64 ; 

48,473.22 
* 1^1 1 

■ ■ 1 — v 

*933,55 

9 8Q1 A1 

*8.05 

'K on 

5 . 

* . 

S0.SS7.00 
113.064.SS 

*22,988.31 

* . 

* . 

j 

1 ...ft. 

* . 

iii.sirui.uoiih .... 

24,240.78 

48,473.22 

5X1 HS9 9A 

189,274.98 






LrrKAiiJfli Q nescarco j,d— l} ,..* 

IT v nri fTi 11 





1 

T lfirnrv \\ 








HDrarJ l)« 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Honorable Members of the Board of Control 
of State institutions of Higher Learning in Florida: 

1 am pleased to Submit to you this report of the activities of Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical University for the biennium of 1954-56. This 
period has been devoted primarily to the initial stages in the evolution of an 
institution from a four-year state college to a state university. Much of the 
planning and many of the problems faced during the biennium have grown out 
of efforts to effect this transition with the least amount of confusion and in¬ 
ternal disruption. 

It is our sincere hope that the overall statement from the Office of the 
President combined with the detailed reports of the schools, colleges, and 
other agencies will present a clear picture of what has been attempted and 
accomplished by the institution during the period under consideration. 

In order that the educational program in all of its aspects could go 
forward, it has been the obligation and the effort of the administration to 
set forth an environment in which these changes could take place. By Act of 
the Florida Legislature, the institution became a state university on September 
1, 1955. As a university the institution was reorganized into schools and colleges 
with a dean in charge as its executive officer. The eight sub-divisions are as 
follows: College of Arts and Sciences, College of Law, School of Agriculture 
and Home Economics, School of Education, School of Nursing Education, 
School of Pharmacy, School of Engineering and Mechanic Arts, and the Grad¬ 
uate School. With the establishment of these schools and colleges, the insti¬ 
tution more than met the technical requirements for classification as a 
university. The following undergraduate degrees are now offered: Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science. Professional degrees include the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing Education, Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, 
and Bachelor of Laws. In the Graduate School, the degrees of Master of Arts, 
Master of Education, and Master of Science are granted. 

m 

In order to carry forward the University program of instruction, the 
staff has been upgraded and increased in size. I he staff of 210 instructors in 
1954 has been expanded to 235 in 1956. Practically all teachers hold the 
master’s degree plus additional graduate and/or professional education. A large 
proportion hold the doctorate or its equivalent. Included on the staff are 
many persons who are authors of books, monographs, articles, and creative 
writings. Others have achieved as artists, playwrights, sculptors, and musicians. 
A representative number hold offices in major professional and educational 
associations, appear frequently on professional programs, and arc listed in 
educational and professional biographical dictionaries. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Lambda Theta, Beta Gamma Sigma, 
and other nationallv recognized scholarly societies are represented b\ faculty 
members. Annuallv staff members arc awarded diplomas, plaques, and citations 
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bv universities and special groups for outstanding achievements. During the 
past two years, staff members have held presidencies in such organizations as 
the National Association of Business Officers, the Southern Association of 
Dramatic and Speech Arts, the National Education Association, the Florida 
State Nursing Association, the American Teachers Association, the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Florida Negro Business League, and the 
National Alumni Association. 



The total number of regular employees of the institution in 1954 was 
in 1956 it is 744. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

The student enrollment in 1954 was 2050, practically all of whom were 
undergraduate students. Today, there are 2649 students of whom 256 are in 
the Graduate School, 15 in the College of Law, 47 in the School of Pharmacy, 
123 in the School of Agriculture and Home Economics, 970 in the College 
of Arts and Sciences, 921 in the School of Education, 261 in the School of 
Engineering and Mechanic Arts, and 56 in the School of Nursing Education. 
Sixty of Florida’s 67 counties are represented in the 1955-56 student body. 
In addition, there are students from eighteen other states, the District of 
Columbia, and one foreign country. The summer session enrollment in 1953 
was 2062; in 1955, it was 2225 of whom at least one-half were post-graduate 
students. 

The student body has greatly expanded its activities and services. The 
athletic teams have continued to win sectional and national championships in 
football, basketball, tennis, track, and baseball. The band has won national 
fame as an outstanding marching aggregation. Triumphs have been scored 
by students in music, dramatics, and journalism. Student elections are con¬ 
ducted on regulation voting machines, and the Student Government Associa¬ 
tion is the latest expression of student activity. Practically all university com¬ 
mittees have student members serving jointly with faculty members. The 

is to be commended upon the selection of constructive and 
wise leadership. 

The ROTC Unit has been changed from Anti-Aircraft Artillery to 
Branch General to provide opportunity for our students to secure commissions 
in a variety of branches of Army service. During the past two years the 
Orange Blossom Classic, our post-season gridiron contest, has become the 

largest Negro Bowl Game in America and the sixth largest bowl game in the 
nation. 


PH YSIC AL IM P ROVE MEN TS 

The physical facilit cs of the institution have been greatlv added to during 
the past two years. The following major additions have been made: Faculty 
Duplex, 512,250; Building Construction Laboratory, $10,000; ROTC Building, 
$250,000; Maintenance Ofhcc Building, $25,000; Home Economics Building, 
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$250,000; Guest House, $45,000; Science-Pharmacy Building, $1 ,000,000; Men's 
Dormitory, $937,000; addition to Dining Hall, $250,000. 

Buildings now under construction include the Classroom Building, $1,000,- 
000; Agriculture Building, $1,000,000; Student Union Building, $300,000; 
Demonstration School Building, $400,000. 

Shortly we shall begin the erection of a new women’s dormitory at a cost 
of $500,000; an athletic field and stadium, $366,000; demonstration school 
cafetorium, $100,000; and campus improvements, $300,000. 

UNIVERSITY ACCREDITATION 

In order to guarantee to the student the greatest possible return for his 
investment in education, the institution is striving to see to it that each of the 
sub-divisions of the University is recognized and fully accredited by the ap¬ 
propriate agency. At the present time the institution has the following accredi¬ 
tations: School of Education, American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; School of Pharmacy, American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu¬ 
cation; School of Nursing Education, National Nursing Accrediting Service; 
College of Arts and Sciences, the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; and the College of Law (provisional accreditation) American Bar 
Association. The institution is also a member of the American Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and State Universities which is concerned with programs 
of instruction in agriculture, home economics, mechanic arts, and engineering. 


ALUMNI 

In the final analysis, an institution is measured by its product. The product 
of an educational institution is its alumni. The institution can point with pride 
to outstanding leaders in the fields of education, social welfare, medicine, 
dentistry, law, the ministry, business, and many other significant pursuits. 
Several have held outstanding posts in foreign countries. 


In Florida more than seventy-five percent of the leaders in education and 
social service are graduates of the institution. Alumni from Coach Gaither s 
Rattlers have been welcomed to lucrative berths on pro-football teams in this 
country and in Canada. A young woman graduate of the institution has 
received acclaim in national and international tennis circles. Graduates of the 
institution who received commissions in the U. S. Army through our RCY1C 
Unit have served with distinction in Korea, Europe, and Alaska. Important 
administrative and research positions in the healing arts are held by our grad¬ 
uates at 1 lovvard University and Meharry Medical College. 


SPECIAL FEATURES AND ACTIVITIES 

Special features of the institution include the Florida A. & M. Hospital 
Clinical Association, the Annual Press Workshop, the Music Clinic, the Guid¬ 
ance Conference, the Law Institute, the Coaching Clinic, the Farmers 
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Conference, Dramatic and Speech Workshop, Economic Education Workshop, 
Beauticians’ Workshop, Founders’ Weekend, Community Day, New Home- 
Makers of Florida Convention, New Farmers of Florida Convention, 4-H 
Conference, Religious Emphasis Week, Vocational Emphasis Week, State 
High School Basketball Tournament, and many other special conferences too 
numerous to mention. 


The development of Florida A. & M. has not been confined to expansion 
of its physical equipment. Important as that is, it is merely an outward 
indication of functional growth. In its program of teaching and research, the 
University's efforts have been both broadened and deepened. New departments 
have been added and new courses offered in existing departments. Instruction 


has been reorganized. The faculty has been strengthened by the addition of 
distinguished scholars and promising young teachers. Research and creative 
work have been actively encouraged and the faculty has been rewarded for 
their work by increasing salaries. 


1 he student body of the University has reached an all-time record in 

® m 

size in 1955-56. The needs of the students, academically and personally, have 
been carefully studied by both faculty and administration and attended to 
as rapidly as facilities and budget would permit. The University continues 
to exist properly and primarily for the students. 


STATE AS CAMPUS 

The mission of the school, however, is not limited to the service of 
those within the boundaries of the Tallahassee campus. We regard the entire 
state of Florida as our campus. I lereforc, we must exert leadership and ren¬ 
der assistance to its entire area. Such service has been made increasingly 
available in the past two years despite budgetary handicaps. Programs of ex¬ 
tension, study and research towards benefiting present activities of Florida and 
devising new ones, programs of adult and terminal education serving immediate 
and practical area needs, workshops, institutions and conferences on widely 
varied subjects, all of these and many other functions attest to the deepening 
interest of the University in the State which it serves. 

Much of the growth and change in the activity of Florida must be 
attributed to the greatly increased opportunities which were made possible 
within the two-year period by the Florida Board of Control. With the svm- 
pathetic and understanding guidance of this body, the University finds itself 
increasingly able to build and carry forward the program and services peculiar 
to itself and its area. Furthermore, within the University itself instructional 
and administrative procedures have been changed to the end that the best 
thinking of the entire academic community may be utilized for the improve¬ 
ment of the University. Finally, there has been a greatly increased legislative 
support without which none of the other advances would have been possible. 

The past two years have indeed witnessed change, growth, and we all 
hope—progress. The use to which FAMU will put its strength and the degree 
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to which the State of Florida will continue to support the institution are the 
tests of the future. The future calls for more loyalty, character, scholarship, 
hard work, and the combined efforts of all of us to reach an ultimate goal. 

CONTACTS 

Among the many varied activities of the President of the institution 
during the biennium have been the following: Vice-Chairman of the National 
Education Association’s Commission of the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, membership on the Committee on School Service of the Boy 
Scouts of America, chairman of the Florida Association of Negro College 
Presidents, member o the Southern Regional Education Board, secretary- 
treasurer of Alpha Kappa Mu national scholarship society, member of the 
executive committee of the Association of College Honor Societies. 

In addition to the above, I have appeared on programs throughout the 
State of Florida and the South in connection with educational, professional, 
and social organizations. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS 

Among the significant needs of the institution are the following: 

1. A Health and Physical Education Building to provide instructional 

and recreational facilities for both men and women. 

2. Renovation of Lee Hall to provide adequate office space for admin¬ 
istrative officers and an auditorium equipped to accommodate uni¬ 
versity public assemblies. 

3. A salary budget comparable with that of similar state universities 
so that a first-rate staff can be maintained. 

4. Adequate funds for operating expenses and capital outlay. 

5. Adequate funds to provide for needed landscaping, pavements, walks, 

and campus roads. 

6. Funds to secure needed specialized services as psychological center, 

employment bureau, and additional extension personnel. 

APPRECIATION 

1 am indeed grateful for the privilege which I have had to serve the 
State of Florida in so significantly a position during the past two years. I 
wish to thank the Board of Control, the State Board of Education, the State 
Legislature, the Governor, and the Cabinet for the cooperation which they 
have given in connection with the program of the University. 

The reports that follow present in some detail the work of the University 
and to some degree point the way to the future with Florida A. & M. Univer¬ 
sity as one of the great institutions of higher learning in the State of Florida. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George W. Gore, Jr., President 
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REPORT OF THE 
DEAN OF ADMINISTRATION 

To the President: 

It is my happy privilege to submit the report of the activities for the 
Office of Dean of Administration for the biennium which began July 1, 1954. 
During the first half of the biennium, the Dean of Administration served also 

as Acting Dean of Students. 

In the latter capacity, the duties consisted, in the main, of the following 
three things: 

1. Holding the monthly or special call meetings of the Division of Student 
Welfare. 

Z. Conferring at frequent intervals with the chief officers or other personnel 
in the division. 

3. Conferring with students about matters which were referred to me by 
the Dean of Women or the Dean of Men, or were brought in by 
students for administrative assistance or sanction. 

The two years of service as Dean of Administration included such activities 
as: 

1. Conferring with the President or his office assistants about institutional 
matters, taking proper action on letters or other materials referred to 
this office from the President’s office, and complying with directives from 
that office as situations required. 

2. Attending meetings on and off the campus as official representative of the 
institution in the absence of the President. 

3. Conferring with other institutional personnel and assisting them in the 
solution of problems which needed administrative attention. 

4. Coordinating or assisting with activities in the general service areas 
(Alumni, Post Office, and Western Union), the Extension Sen-ices, 
internship program, school visitations and scholarship awarding program, 
the holding of conferences here by off-campus groups, the workshop 
programs, and the Test Service Bureau. 

5. Cooperating with the Registrar, the deans, and directors in the as¬ 
signment of classrooms, offices, and other needed institutional facilities. 

6. Listening to students’ pleas for financial assistance, granting most of 
them loans and spending time having students repay the loans. Eighty- 
nine loans were granted during the first half of the biennium. During 
the second half, loans were handled through the office of the Dean of 
Students. 

7. Serving as chairman of major fund drives in which the University 
participated. 

8. Serving as chairman or member of more than twenty-five standing or 
special committees. 
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Off-campus representation and participation included: 

(a) Meetings of Fulbright Scholarship and Regional Education Committee 
at designated places in Florida; (b) Youth Workshop in Ft. Lauderdale, Lake¬ 
land and Blounts town; c) Southern Regional meeting of the National As¬ 
sociation of Student Personnel Administrators, Ft. Benning, Ga.; (d) Southern 
College Personnel Association, Mars Hill, N. C.; (c) American Association of 
School Administrators, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ALUMNI OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


The Alumni Office, under the direction of the Executive Secretary, spon¬ 
sored or helped with (a) the Alumni Tag Day Drive to raise funds for the 
N. B. Young Revolving Loan Fund, which was established in 1936, to aid 
students during their senior year; (b) the Homecoming events and the Orange 
Blossom Classic; (c) the series of programs included in the two 
Founders weekends. In 1955, Reverend Robert Newbold delivered the 
ers Worship Sermon and Michael Rodriquez, Violinist, rendered the 
ers Vespers Recital. In 1956, the Founders Worship message was delivered by 
Mrs. Cleo M. Pearsall. A special feature for this year was a reception honoring 
Dr. B. L. Perry, Jr., in recognition of outstanding accomplishments. Mrs. Harriett 
H. Steward (pianist) rendered the Founders Vespers Recital. The annual visit 
to the graveside of deceased presidents of this institution who are buried in 
Tallahassee was a special feature during the Founders Day season. 


annual 

Found- 

Found- 


Alumni Day and Class Reunions: Members of reunion classes were extended 
special invitations to return to the campus and participate in their class re¬ 
unions and be honored at the Annual Alumni Banquet. Members of the 25 
and 50-year class who received Alumni Awards in 1955 were: Dr. L. A. 
Howell, Mrs. Lavinia W. Sweet, Mrs. Louise F. Nims, Mr. Arthur L. Gillislee, 
Mr. Jackson Burt, Mrs. Ethel G. Barnett, Mr. Charles Barnett, Mrs. Mamie 
Barnett Bonner, Mrs. Eula Moore Moten and Mrs. Lucy Jones Cain. Members 
of the 25-year class: Mrs. Sue K. Russell, Mrs. Eddye McRae Williams, Mr. 


L. A. Kirksey, Mr. William D. Sweet, Mr. Frank Merritt, Dr. William B. 
Stewart, Mrs. Ruby L. Baskerville Greaux and Mrs. Claudia Bryant Andrews. 
Persons who received 25-year citations during the 1956 Spring Commence¬ 
ment were: Mrs. L. B. Clarke, Miss Alma My rick, Mr. William Robinson, 
Mr. Alfonso Hoffman. Mr. Disney T. Jones, Mrs. Celestine F. Dixon, and 


Mr. Samuel Cooper. 


Our association became a member of the American Alumni Council in 
1955 and participated in the Annual AAC Conference held in Bretton Woods, 

New Hampshire, last June 26-30. 


We were represented at each of the ten District Teachers Meetings 
during 1955 which were held in the following cities: Pensacola, Tallahassee, 
Jacksonville. Leesburg, West Palm Beach, Miami, Greenville, Clearwater, 
Ocala, and Tampa. At each of these meetings many new alumni addresses were 

obtained. 
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Meetings were held with alumni chapters in the following cities: Pensacola, 
Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa, Orlando, Hartford, Connecticut, and Washington, 
D. C. 

Our office assisted with efforts to have the 132-piece marching band per¬ 
form at the Gator Bowl in Gainesville last November. 

Approximately 3,100 Alumni News Bulletins were mailed to alumni each 
month during the 1954-55 school year and 4,300 during the 1955-56 school 
year (each month). These bulletins carry items of interest about our graduates 

as well as news of the activities of the university. Last November we were 

granted Second Class mailing privileges. 

Information blanks were mailed to all of our graduates in an effort to 
secure up-to-date data about our alumni. We also sent information blanks to 
428 schools throughout the state in an effort to supplement the personal 
sheets. 

rile guidance, encouragement, and cooperation which this office received 
from the President and the high degree of favorable response which was 

given by personnel in the various areas were major contributing factors in 

whatever successes were achieved, and I am most grateful for same. 

The central objective or greatest anxiety of this office is to facilitate and 
help make more effective our entire instructional program. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. Manning Efferson 

Dean of Administration 


REPORT OF TI IE 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

To the President: 

The undersigned submits the report of the Director of Public Relations 
covering the period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1956. 

Each activity has been based on these important principles: 

1. Public Relations begins at home. 

2. Public Relations is the continuing process of creating, shaping, imple¬ 
menting, and interpreting policies that will emphasize an institution's 
sense of social and moral responsibility. 

3. Success in Public Relations depends upon the ability of individual and 
institutions to take criticism, recognize mistakes, admit faults, and 
rectify shortcomings. 
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4. Public Relations demands attention for little things. 

5. Public Relations is an honest application of the Golden Rule. 

6. Public Relations is a way of life for an institution and all its people. 

Although these arc six simple statements, they hold the key to the public 
relations of the Florida A. and M. University. Sincerely, honestly, comprehen¬ 
sively applied by an institution and its people, they will pave the way for prestige 
and good will that are always the test of an institution's public relations. 

Through the tool of publicity the Office of Public Relations has sought 
to carry out a long-range program that has the following major objectives: 


To interpret the University’s ideals, aims, and policies 
To keep the public informed of the University’s expanded building program 
To explain the nature of the University’s teaching program and the nature 
of the courses offered 

To report national and local noteworthy accomplishments and recognition 
which have been given to members of the administration, faculty, staff, 
and student body 

To describe outstanding research carried on by the faculty members 
To keep the public informed of all activities and accomplishments of the 

athletic teams 

To stress the public services of the University and the faculty 

To keep the public informed of the co-curricular activities of the student 

bodv such as the band, choir, and Student Government Association 

* 

To depict outstanding events of normal student life 

To cooperate with the Alumni Secretary in promoting cordial alumni 
relations. 

Regarding the activities in the Office of Public Relations, the Director 
should like to report: 

] That he attended the 19ss meeting of the American College Public 
Relations in Chicago. In addition, he presented an Orange Blossom 
Classic “Certificate of Appreciation" to Mr. John IT Johnson, President 
of Johnson Publishing Co., Inc. He also made arrangements for the 
President to make a similar presentation to Chicago Defender officials. 
The Director was instrumental in arranging a “Dutch Dinner" which was 
attended by three college presidents, the Executive Editor of The 
Defender the Assistant Managing Editor of Jet, the Director of the 
Associated Press and his wife, and some ten representatives of Negro 

colleges. , „ , , . 

*> That he edited souvenir football programs for all home games during 

" Hie 1954 and 1955 seasons. In addition, he edited the 22-page Florida 

Classic program in 1955 and the 72-page Orange Blossom Classic pro- 

min of 1954 and 1955. (Local advertising was also sold for the former, 

and national advertising was sold for the latter. Presentation of the 
“Statement of the University Objectives” on the inside cover of the 
1956 Orange Blossom Classic program drew nation-wide comment in 
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6 . 

7. 

S. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 




18 . 

19. 

20 . 

21. 


the "AC PR A News Letter" with subsequent requests from all sections 
of the country for copies of same). 

That the Director assisted in the "production" of the two-page Orange 
Blossom Classic spread that appeared in the December 1 5, 1955, edition 
of Jet. 

That the Director produced the "Bigtime Football at Fam-U” storv 
that appeared as the lead article of the January, 1956, edition of Ebonv 
that went on sale December 1, 1955. 

That the Director attended the 1954 and 1955 district meetings of 
the ACP11A which were held in Jacksonville and Columbia, S. C., re¬ 
spectively. 

That the Director served as the liaison person between the University 
and the advertising firm that handled the 1954 and 1955 accounts of 
the Orange Blossom Classic. 

That the Office supervised the taking of the photographs for the 
1956 annual. 

That the Office assisted the Tallahassee Democrat in publication of 
"Back-to-School” issues in 1954 and 1955. 

That this Office has submitted for publication in 200 daily and weekly 
newspapers from coast to coast approximately 352,000 w ? ords of copy 
(enough to fill a 44-page standard size newspaper). 

That the Director has served as technical assistant to the Executive 
Secretary of the General Alumni Association in the publication of the 
Fam-U Alumni News. 

That this Office has submitted for publication approximately 2,680 
pictures (44 ! different sets) and 13,440 mats (120 different sets). 

That following football games during the past two seasons, this Office 
prepared and mailed some 50 sports stories and five wire-copy stories 
to various publications throughout the country. 

That a "filler copy" service has been a regular feature of the weekly 
news release program. The "filler copy" has received wide use and, in 
addition, many editors have sent commendations for this type of service. 
1 hat this Office has prepared packets for distribution to numerous visit¬ 
ing groups. 

That the Director served as an advisor to the student newspaper. 

That the Director served as advisor to the 1955 and 956 yearbooks. 

-p 1 

That this Office served as the sponsoring agency for the Florida A. and M. 
Intcrscholastic Press Workshop series. 

That the Director served as a member of the Selective Student Re¬ 
cruitment Committee and has visited high schools throughout the State. 
In this connection, he lias edited two special recruitment brochures. 
That the Director arranged for and supervised the visitation of several 

* -■ i ■ 

high school groups to the campus. 

That the Director was selected as Director of Public Relations for the 
1* lorida State Guidance Council in the April meeting this year. 

That the Director served as a resource person at the 1955 meeting of 
the Florida State Teachers Association, 
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22. 1 nat the Director assisted a Look Magazine writer-photographer team 
in gathering material on Fam-U for inclusion in its "Florida Story” that 
is scheduled for future publication. 

23. That this Office has submitted a continuous flow of copy to local radio 
stations and the television station. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The prime need of the Office now is transportation. The 1939 model auto¬ 
mobile that was assigned to the Office literally "fell apart" last September. 
Since that time the Director has had to use his personal car for intra-city travel 
and this practice at times has not exactly facilitated the distribution of news 
locally. 

Respectfully submitted, 


C. J. Smith, III, Director of Public Relations 


REPORT OF THE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 

HOME ECONOMICS 

To the President: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit for your appraisal and consideration the follow¬ 
ing report of the activities ot the School of Agriculture and Home Economics 

covering the biennium 1954-56. 

During the biennium there was a slight increase in the enrollment of 
undergraduate students in both Agriculture and Home Economics from the 
level reached in the 1952-54 biennium, but the graduate enrollment in Agri¬ 
culture remained approximately the same. T. here were thirty-three Bachelor of 
Science degrees in Agriculture and forty Bachelor of Science degrees in Home 
Economics awarded during the course of the biennium which compared favor¬ 
ably with the number recorded at the end of the biennium 1954. Graduate 
work in Agriculture has been limited primarily in the field of Agriculture 
Education because facilities were needed before carrying forward graduate work 
in the technical fields. With the addition of the New Agriculture Building, 
which is presently under construction, wc will be able to provide the level of 
training required' for advanced work in Animal Husbandy, Agronomy, and 
Horticulture. Limited job opportunities on the professional level for our 
majors in the technical fields have influenced the size of the enrollment in 
Technical \criculture. Since professional jobs are primarily limited to extension 
work and vocational agriculture teachers, it is imperative that new fields be 
opened to our graduates if the technical phase of our program is to succeed. 
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Much consideration has been given to upgrading the faculty during the 
past two years. At present there are fifteen members of the teaching staff in 
Agriculture and seven members of the instructional staff in Home Economics. 
During the biennium, six members of the Agriculture staff and two members in 
the Department of Home Economics were granted a year's study leave. At 
present four members of the staff in Agriculture hold the doctorate degree and 
six members have completed a year’s training above the Master’s level. All 
members will have the Master’s degree as of September 15, 1956. All members 
of the staff of Home Economics have an earned Master’s degree, and three 
members have completed a year’s training above the master’s level. 

Limited but recognized research was carried on in the field of Agronomy, 
and several functional demonstrations were established in each department. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

A large part of the program in Home Economics is devoted to the 
education of homemakers in all things that make for better homes—better 
living—now and in the future. The other portion of our effort is directed toward 
the preparation of students to earn their livelihood in professional service out¬ 
side the home. 


A slight increase in the enrollment of majors was noted. A continued 
significant increase in the enrollment of non-major men and women students 
was also evident. It is interesting that the increase is recognized by the U. S. 
Office of Education in a communication following our recent statistical report 
submitted for Miscellaneous 2557 “Home Economics in Degree Granting 
Institutions, hurthcr, it has been most heartening to have our program evaluated 
by experts in the field and to find that our curricular offerings and practices arc 
in line with those of leading universities of the country offering Home Eco¬ 
nomics. 'Phis is significant in view of our size. 

Members of the staff are making a continuous effort to improve them¬ 
selves professionally. 1 wo members were on full-year studv leaves. Two were 

* * 

granted graduate assistantships to pursue post-graduate work. Others have at- 
tended professional meetings, workshops, and leadership training conferences 
which have been most profitable as in-scrvicc education. There is a need for 
the continued growth of our present staff and we arc greatly in need of specialists 
in the areas of Family Life Education, Housing, Home Management, Household 
Equipment, and Institution Management. A more attractive salary scale for 
qualified personnel is one solution to the problem. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

In connection with professional improvements for the Department of 
Animal Husbandry, three members spent one year of study working toward 
advanced degrees. One person was added to the staff with a doctor’s degree. 

Members of the Department participated in Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association to obtain official data which may be used as reference material by 
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the United States Department of Agriculture. A scientific research paper was 
presented at the American Society of Animal Production. This paper was also 
published in the Journal of several of Animal Science. Several of the faculty 
attended professional meetings and participated on the programs. A meeting of 

special interest was the American Society of Animal Production in Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Members of the staff participated in the Florida State Fair and exhibited 
the Grand Champion Tamworth boar, Junior Champion Tamworth boar, Grand 
Champion Tamworth sow, 2nd place 'Tamworth young herd, 2nd place get-of- 
sire, and 2nd place produce-of-dam. An exhibition was given of swine at the 
Florida Swine Breeder’s Association. 

Among the duties rendered and services performed by the Department were 
the distributing of one hundred thirty-five (135) pigs to 4-H and NFA members 
for club projects providing animals and professional services for NFA 
and 4-11 judging teams; providing judges for all NFA livestock judging at the 
Florida State Fair; providing official judges for the swine shows in Montieello and 
Webster, Florida, and for the beef cattle show in Quincy, Florida; and partici¬ 
pating in Farm and I Ionic Conference in Jackson County. 

The department offered thirty-one (31) courses with a total enrollment of 
three hundred fifty-four (354) students and instructed two hundred (200) 4-H 
club members and approximately fifty (50) NFA members in small group 
discussions. 

AGRONOMY 

One member of the staff continued treatments on research plots which 
included: (lj chemical weed control in corn, (2) chemical weed control in 
peanuts, and (3) chemical eradication of Centipede grass. One member at¬ 
tended the annual meeting of the American Society of Agronomy which was 
held in St. Paul, Minnesota, during the month of October, 1954, and pre¬ 
sented two research papers on chemical weed control at the Southern Weed 
Control Conference which was held in January, 1955, at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. In January, 1956, research data on Eradication of Centipede Grass 
and Weed Control in Corn were presented to the Southern Weed Conference 
at St. Petersburg, Florida. Research data were prepared for presentation to the 
Southern Weed Conference and for publication in Weeds /ouriial and Down to 
Earth Magazine. Another member of the staff has completed collecting one- 
year data from a three-year research project on “Ihe Effect of Clipping on the 
Yield of Forage of Two Oat Varieties and One Variety of Rye. 

During the Fall of 1955 the old farm shop building was renovated and a 
new heating system was installed. A workshop in the Operation, Care and Main¬ 
tenance of Tractors and Other Farm Machinery was initiated during the sum¬ 
mer of 1955. There were twenty-four participants during the initial session. It 
is expected that this enrollment will increase as the years pass. Also, during the 
spring of 1956. two members of the I*arm Shop and Agronomy Departments 
conducted four one-day tractor clinics during the months of March and April, 
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These one-day tractor clinics were conducted at Gainesville, Sanford, Alachua, 
and Quincy, Florida. 


HORTICULTURE 

Of an instructional nature, personnel of the Department taught a total 
of twenty-six regularly scheduled college courses during the period. In addition, 
detailed supervision was given to research programs for graduate students in 

agriculture. 

On the non-collegiate level staff members participated in six short courses, 
two of which were sponsored by the Department of Horticulture. These short 
courses involved more than 500 public school pupils and adults. They provide 

a wav to meet more fully the needs of citizens of the State. The Department 

*• + 

stands ready to push forward in these areas as the needs indicate. 

A general summary of instruction and related activities for the years 1954-56 
is shown below: 

Students reached in Instruction and Related Activities 



1954-55 

1955-56 

Regular College Courses Taught 

12 

14 

Regular College Students Taught 

125 

128 

NFA Boys' Convention 

NFA Boys Judging Activities 

175 

200 

(Florida State Fair) 

131 

144 

4-H Club Shortcourse (Boys) 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers' 

112 

334 

Shortcourse 

Class Visitation: Elementary and 

* 

43 

48 

Secondary School 

200 

173 

Landscape Management Shortcourse 

26 



RECOMMENDATIONS 




A Home Management House for majors in Home Economics Education 
is needed. 

1 he purchase of additional farm land is needed for a sound and functional 
program in Agriculture. 

A 1 ethnical Agriculture Building with practical facilities is a major need 
at this time. 

An increase in the capital outlay budget is requested. 

funds arc needed to establish the poultry' facilities in a new area. 


Respectfully submitted, 
C. E. Walker, Dean 
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REPORT OF THE 

COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

To the President: 

The undersigned is pleased to submit for your information and consideration 
this report summarizing the activities of the College of Arts and Sciences for 
the period July 1. 1954, to June 50, 1956. It is also submitted in the hope 
that it will provide justification for current support and evidence of need and 
merit for continuing support. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Beginning its operation on September 1, 1953, as a major instructional unit 
of the University consisting of fifteen (15) departments, the College of Arts and 
Sciences now has seventeen (17) departments, including the departments of 
Military Science and Psychology. During the past three years we have witnessed 
a steady and encouraging extension and refinement of our instructional services, 
significant alleviation of the problems imposed by limited and limiting facilities 
and equipment, and genuine concern by the faculty for self-improvement and for 
the improvement of instruction. 


INSTRUCTION 

The qualitative and quantitative growth of the faculty are reflected in part 


by these comparative figures: 

Number with Doctorates 
Number with Master’s 
Number with Bachelor’s 


1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

7 

8 

10 

64 

72 

75 

S 

7 

8 

79 

87 

93 


Three members of the faculty earned the doctorate while on leave from 
the University; two of them were recipients of fellowships from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education and the other studied under a General Education 
Board grant; five persons earned the master’s degree in the interim; and twenty- 
five (25) others have been granted leave to study for a summer, semester, or year 
—one on a National Science Foundation Grant and three on grants from the 

Southern Fellowships Fund. 


One member of the faculty had a book published during the year and 
more than 20 per cent of the faculty iave read papers before learned societies 
and professional groups or have published one or more papers The faculties 
in the fine arts have continued to receive notice and commendation for their 
creative c forts. Sonic 10 per cent of the members of the faculty are officers 
of national organizations. Equally noteworthy, however, is the growing evidence 
of the individual and joint concern of the faculty for assessing the effectiveness 

of their dailv efforts as teachers. 
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Perhaps the most significant single undertaking by the faculty as a unit 
for the past three years is its study of general education per se and of the need 
for and the character of such a program at and for Florida A. and M. September 
1957 has been set as the target date for initiating the program. Concomitantly, 
the need for an interdepartmental program in the social sciences is under study. 
It is envisioned that such a program could provide the broad preparation that 
is basic for careers in public service and as pre-professional training for some 
fields. It could also provide similar preparation for those who plan to teach 
the social sciences in secondary schools or junior colleges. Plans arc under 
consideration for providing a similar program in the natural sciences. 

The following figures, which arc averages for the years indicated, provide 
some evidence of the service rendered by the College: 


Enrollment, All Courses 
Major Enrollment 


1952-53 

6,217 

621 


1953-54 

6,206 

645 


1954-55 

7,535 

746 


1955-56 

8,350 

918 


Some 100 students were graduated from the College of Arts and Sciences in 
1955. On June 4, 1956, 99 persons received the bachelor’s degree with majors 
in the departments of the College. Among the graduates in 1955 and 1956 who 
are continuing their education arc many who were awarded fellowships and 
scholarships by or for study at such institutions as Mcharry Medical College, 
Howard Univcrsitv, Western Reserve Universitv, and the California Institute 

Ji 'r ■# 

of T echnology. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT’ 

The Science-Pharmacy Building (E. P. Jones ITall) was occupied in 
February, 1955. This facility provides laboratories and classrooms for the 
natural sciences (and pharmacy) and well equipped laboratories for faculty 
research. A previously strong program in the sciences should he measurably 
strengthened by the provision of this building and equipment. 

in September, 1956, the new Classroom Building will be available for me. 
Its auditorium, offices, and classrooms will go a long way toward meeting ;m 
urgent need for such facilities. T his building should have a direct as well as an 
indirect effect upon the quality of instruction. 

I here remains, however, a pressing need for another classroom ' building 
that will provide facilities, equipment, and services for the communicative 
and fine arts. 


BUDGET 

In the period covered by this report, the College received an appreciable 
increase in funds allocated for its operation. The increase, however, was largely 
offset by increases in enrollment and in services rendered. As a consequence, we 
were able to do little toward providing manv of the basic necessities for good 

' w * r w 

instruction. \\ c, therefore, add our voice to the appeal for reasonably adequate 
funds for operation and for maintaining a competent, devoted staff. 
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APPRECIATION 

The College has enjoyed the cooperation and the confidence of all oEces 
of administration, instruction, and service. For this, we are deeply grateful and 
we hope that our efforts merit for us your and their confidence and support 
in the future. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Mahlon C. Rhaney, Dean 


REPORT OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

To the President: 


For the period covered by this report, the enrollment in the School of 
Education varied from eight hundred students in one school term to eight 
hundred fifty during the other. For the same period the number of graduates 
varied from two hundred seventeen in the 1954-55 term to one hundred fifty-six 
in the 1955-56 session. Many significant activities and accomplishments have 
taken place. Among these may be listed the following: 





S. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

15 . 

14 . 


Sponsored jointly with Art Department a Puppet Show 
Developed and displayed Teacher Education Exhibit for Florida Legis¬ 
lature 

Developed and displayed Teacher Education Exhibit for Tri-County Fair 
Developed and put into effect for all students a planned and coordinated 
program of directed observation in public and demonstration schools 
Developed a complete file of records for all students 
Provided opci i counseling periods for each student. Special arrangements 
were made for counseling students on probation and those making 

unsatisfactory grades 

Explored further more satisfactory articulation and coordination of 
Teacher Education Program with that of the Departments of Art and 

Music Education 

Organized and scheduled area meeting to identify and discuss pertinent 
problems 

Explored further problems related to curriculum revision and faculty 
interpersonal relations 

Investigated the publication of a divisional bulletin 

Revised and published a bulletin on internship teaching 

Involved two thirds of regular faculty in the in-service growth classes 

and projects throughout the State 

Revitalized program of the Future Teachers of America 

Strengthened faculty through addition of two individuals with doctorate 

degrees 
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1 5. Conducted weekly Sunday School and Story Hour activities with pa¬ 
tients in Children’s Ward of the University Hospital 

16. Served on Committee of Nine which rewrote State Course of Study 

for Florida Elementary Schools 

17. Participated in conferences of Councils on Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

IS. Participated in Regional Conferences of Elementary School Principals 

19. Participated in Annual Conferences of American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and Department of Higher Education at Chicago, 

Illinois 

20. Sponsored all-university assembly programs 

21. Served as consultant for Career Day's throughout State 


* 


FHE 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE ASPECT OF PRE-SERVICE 

TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Student teaching at the University took on a new look during this biennium. 
All students seeking practical experience in teaching were required to secure 
this training through an internship experience in the public schools of the 
State. During the period 532 seniors were accepted for the experience. Of 
this number, 2-16 were in Elementary Education while 286 were in Secondary 
Curriculum and I caching. T. hey were assigned to schools located throughout 
the length and breadth of the State from Pensacola to Goulds. 


Major Problems Confronting the School of Education: 

1. Securing adequate faculty with advanced training to accomplish follow¬ 
ing: 

a. Reduced enrollment in Professional Education courses 

b. Adequate counseling services to each student enrolled in Teacher 


Education 

c. Meeting Florida State Department of Education Requirements of 
only 25 interns to each college supervising teacher 

d. Meeting demands of in-service school personnel for professional 

growth opportunities on field 

Motivating regular faculty to continue formal training to the doctorate 


level and beyond 

3. Strengthening and making more effective counseling services to students 

4. Developing a good materials center (Curriculum Laboratory) 

5. Strengthening policies on selective admission and progressive re ention 
through inauguration of required English Qualifying Examination 

6. Securing adequate lighting for classrooms in Jackson-Davis Hall 

7. Improving inter-personal and inter-area communication through more 
clearly defined and widely understood policies and responsibilities 

S. Improving the quality of instruction in observation centers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Melvin O. Alston, Dean 
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REPORT OF THE 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 

To the President: 


It is with pleasure that 1 submit this report of the Demonstration Schools 
for the biennium ending June 30, 1956. 

ENROLLMENT 


The enrollment of the elementary school for the school year 1954-55 was 
1/5 and 184 for 1955-56. In the secondary school there was an enrollment 
of 256 in 1954-55 and 276 in 1955-56. 


Forty-three pupils were graduated in 1955 and sixty pupils received 
diplomas in 1956. 

The 195 5 Summer School had an enrollment of 133 elementary school 
pupils and 97 high school pupils. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The program of studies was broadened to meet pupil needs revealed in 
the evaluation by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
as follows: 


1. A course in Health and Safety for high school pupils was included. 

2. A course in the Use of the Library was included for seventh grade 

pupils. 

3. A course in Occupational Information was offered to seniors. 

4. Public school music was added to high school offerings. 


In addition to increasing formal course offerings, the curriculum was 
enriched by providing increased counseling and health services. 

The faculty of the elementary school completed a study of the guide, 
Evaluating the Elementary School This study resulted in improvements in 
the program and plans for a continuous program of improvement. 

Currently, this group is engaged in a study of the Language Arts program 
which should result in a more effective program. 


FACULTY PERSONNEL 

A trained guidance worker, a nurse, and a music teacher were important 
additions to the faculty. 

As an outgrowth of the in-service training program, each member of the 
faculty was encouraged to evaluate Ins effectiveness in conferences with the 

principal. 
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Two instructors have received the Master's degree and two others are 
pursuing courses which should increase their effectiveness. 


A majority of the faculty are affiliated with 
the local, state, and national levels. 


professional organizations on 


Members of the faculty are contributing to the profession as follows: 

1. One is serving on the Teacher Education Advisory Council. 

2. One is serving on the Florida Council on Elementary Education. 

3. One is serving as president of the Big 9 North Atlantic Conference and 
as Vice-president of the State Principals’ Association. 


PLANT 

Construction is nearing completion on a plant to house the secondary 
school. 


SERVICES TO SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

’ he schools served as teaching centers for 67 internes of the School of 
Education and provided opportunities for observation for numerous other 

students. 

AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


1 ’he Parcnt-' I ’eachers Association 


worked effectively to aid the school's 

* 


program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

After careful consideration of our most pressing needs, it is recommended: 

1. That a gymnasium be constructed to complete the high school plant. 

2. That the building housing the elementary school be remodeled to make 
it more functional. 

3. That a fence be placed around the campus to meet state requirements 
and for increased safety of pupils. 

4. That a sidewalk be placed along Boulevard from Gamble to Canal 
Streets for the safety of pupils. 

5. That a hard-surfaced play area be provided for physical education classes. 

6. That the campus be landscaped to prevent erosion and increase its eye- 
appeal. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M atthew H. Estaras, Principal 
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REPORT OF THE 

SCHOOL of ENGINEERING and MECHANIC ARTS 

To the President: 

1 respectfully submit this report pertaining to the activities of the School 
of Engineering and Mechanic Arts for the 1954-56 biennium. 

In reviewing the work of the school for this period, certain accomplish¬ 
ments and activities appear very significant. These include a staff study of 
needed program improvements, participation of staff members in several im¬ 
portant conferences and conventions, the addition of several outstanding staff 
members, and the completion of renovations in the Banneker Engineering 
Building to provide additional space for classroom, technical library, and our 
departments of Barbering and Cosmetology. 


STUDENTS 


1 he School of Engineering and Mechanic Arts experienced a steady in¬ 
crease in enrollment during each year of the biennial period. Each department 
of the school enrolled students as follows: 



1954-55 

1955-56 

Building Construction 

15 

11 

Industrial Arts 

21 

27 

1’rade and Industrial Education 

25 

32 

Pre-Engineering 

12 

21 

Trade and Technical Training 

90 

117 

Special Trades (Barbering and Beauty 



Culture) 

43 

51 


206 

259 

Degrees Awarded 

12 

14 

Vocational Diplomas Awarded 

28 

32 


40 

46 


The general morale among the students was good. The seriousness of 
purpose with which most of them seemed to have gone about their work is 
commendable. An observation worthy of recording here is that there was an 
increasingly large number of deserving students requesting some type of financial 
assistance. It would seem worthwhile to give further consideration to this 
need. Many of the students completing the pre-engineering program are suc¬ 
cessfully pursuing work in Engineering at several established Engineering 
Schools. Several recent graduates were placed on excellent jobs during this 
period. Students who qualified for certification in Industrial Arts encountered 

no difficulty in securing employment. 
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FACULTY 


The instructional staff included 23 members, 
ing new appointments to our staff as follows: 


We were fortunate in secur* 


Mr. Harvey L. Robinson, B.S. degree, Alabama A. and M. College 
Printing Technician 

Dr. Bernard S. Proctor, Ph.D., Ohio State University 
Head, Department of Industrial Education 

Mr. Samuel Russell—Returned as instructor in Industrial Education after 
a two-year leave of absence to serve on the staff of Bradley University as 
a member of a technical team under the Foreign Operation Administra¬ 
tion of the U. S. Department of State. He served as Assistant Director 
of the Technical School in Baghdad, Iraq. 


Members of the faculty combined efforts during the biennium to carry 
out a study of needed program improvements for the School of Engineering 
and Mechanic Arts. The staff, through its several sub-committees, worked on 
several phases of the program. A program emphasizing more technical train¬ 
ing, an approach to the problem of accreditation, and curricular changes and 
additions are among the proposals made. 


Staff members actively participated in a number of conferences and national 
conventions, and some received special assignments and recognitions. Among 
the more significant are the following: 


Dr. B. S. Proctor was selected to serve on the annual program of the 
American Council on Industrial Arts Teacher Education which met in Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin. He was chosen to write Chapter III of the Council's 1957 
Yearbook on Planning Physical Facilities for Industrial Arts. He was also 
selected a member of the National Committee for Accreditation of Industrial 
Arts Teacher Education programs. 

Dean M. S. Thomas was elected Southern Vice-President of the National 
Technical Association at its annual meeting in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
November, 1955, and also was selected to serve as a member of the State’s 
Vocational Guidance Committee of the Engineer’s Council for Professional 
Development. 

lr. S. E. Russell had articles published in both state and national publi¬ 
cations. 

Several major student-training projects were concluded during this period. 
Among the more significant of these were: 

1. Brick Veneering of Benjamin Banrieker En gineering Building Aunex. 
I he completion of this project brought to a close several years of work 
in which more than 175 building trades students contributed approxi¬ 
mately 60,000 student hours of work. In addition to the valuable work 
experience gained by the students, the brick-veneering of this large 
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frame building has done a great deal to enhance the appearance of this 
area of the University’s Campus. 

2. Faculty Duplex. The Department of Building Construction, together 
with the several building trade areas, completed the second of a group 
of duplexes, previously approved for faculty housing. 

3. Renovation of Benjamin Banneker Building. In order to provide space 
for the Barbering and Beauty Culture Shops, due to the demolition of 
Tucker Hall, the interior of this building was renovated and these 
shops were relocated on the second floor. This remodeling work also 
provided for additional office and classroom space as well as a Technical 
Library on the first floor. 

RECOMMENDED NEEDS 

Based on the problems and needs encountered in the operation of the 
program for the School of Engineering and Mechanic Arts, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. That plans be made for installing a steam heating system in the build¬ 
ings of this area and connect it with the University’s central heating 

plant. 

2. That funds for a new technical building be included in the budgetary 
request to the 1957 Legislature. 

5. That an expenditure of $3,500.00 be authorized for the purchase of 
new equipment and facilities for the Barber Shop. 

4. That the roofs and cornices of the Banneker Building be repaired by 
the Maintenance Department 

Respectfully submitted , 

M. S. Thomas, Dean 


REPORT OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

SECTION I 

A General Statement 

To the President: 

Graduate instruction at Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 
began in the Summer Session of 1945. This work was incorporated in the 
program of the regular term during the 1946-47 school year. By 19>0, the 
departments offering graduate work and the number of students enrolled at 
the graduate level had so increased the program was set apart officially as the 

Division of Graduate Studies. 

Its purpose is to offer advanced instruction and opportunities for research 
to as many qualified students as possible, and to provide leadership in the 
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advancement of human knowledge. The program is designed especially to meet 
the needs of elementary and secondary school teachers and administrators. It 
affords to such individuals an opportunity to: (1) develop a high level of skill 
in teaching children and youth, (2) to administer a school program, and (3) 
to develop competencies that are necessary in providing the highest type of pro¬ 
fessional service and leadership. 

The program accords recognition to the fact that good teachers need to 
develop high levels of competency in their fields of subject-matter specialization, 
general education as well as professional education. The program, therefore, 
represents a high degree of cooperation among personnel in professional edu¬ 
cation and selected subject-matter disciplines. 


In all departments of the Graduate School, special attention is given to 
introducing the student to the significant issues, trends, and research problems 
of his field. To this end, able students may frequently share in the investigations 
of their professors and are encouraged to acquire the spirit as well as the 
methods of productive work. 

The Graduate School is made up of the departments which offer advanced 
instruction leading to the master's degree, and its faculty is composed of the 
members of these departmental faculties who have professional rank and in¬ 
struct at the graduate level. The work of the Graduate School is under the 
general direction of the Graduate Council. The Dean of the Graduate School 
is responsible for the administration of the regulations and requirements per¬ 
taining to admission, conduct of work, and the granting of masters’ degrees. 
These regulations and requirements arc the minimum for the Graduate School 
as a whole and must be fulfilled by all students and all departments. In¬ 
dividual departments, however, may have additional regulations or requirements 
beyond the minimum established for the Graduate School, To obtain com¬ 
plete information on all of them that pertain to a given program, the student 
is encouraged to consult the announcements of his particular department as well 
as those on General Requirements and Regulations. 


The departments which currently offer graduate programs leading to the 
Masters’ degrees areas follows: (1) Agricultural Education, (2) Agronomy, (3) 
Elementary Curriculum and Teaching, (4) Secondary Curriculum and l eaching. 
(3) Industrial Arts Education, (6) Trade and Industrial Education, (7) English, 
(8) History, (9) Health and Physical Education. 

SECTION II. 

Basic Data Regarding Enrollments and Graduates in the Graduate School 

Enrollments 



Registration Period 



Summer 1954 

54-55 

SS. 1955 

55-56 


Sem. 2nd. Sem. 


1st. Sem. 2nd. 

633 

282 211 

455 

256 209 
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Number of Graduates and Degrees Conferred 


Degrees 

Summer 1954 

Registration 

54-55 

M.Ed. 

43 

1 5 

M.S. 

23 

8 

Total 

66 

23 


Summer 1955 

5 3 
22 

75 


55-56 

5 

3 

3 


SECTION III. 

Significant Activities and Accomplishments 

L Developed a complete file of records for all students. 

-■ Developed and put into effect a more effective system of academic coun¬ 
seling for all students. 

T Increased the participation of all departmental and/or area heads in the 
development and administration of the respective programs. 

4. Appointed tire following standing committees: 

a. Selective Admission and Progressive Retention 
1). Programming and Curriculum 
c. Guidance Material Production 

5. Produced a bulletin to guide students in the writing of projects. 

6. Re-examined and revised programs of study in each area of major 
concentration. 

7. Made progress in limiting the types of topics selected by students for 
final research reports. 

S. Defined more clearly the procedure to be followed by students pursuing 
masters’ degrees. 

9. Used consultants as advisers in evaluating significant aspects of the 
program. 

10. Served as consultants and instructors in several in-service professional 
growth experiences throughout the state. 

11. Strengthened faculty through the addition of three individuals with 

earned doctorate degrees. 

12. Represented the institution at several national conferences dealing with 
higher education. 


1 . 


4. 


SECTION IV. 

Ma/or Problems 

Securing a dean who in level and quality of formal education is capable 
of furnishing leadership for the program. 

Securing adequate faculty with advanced training. 

Strengthening and making more effective services to students. 
Strengthening and implementing policies on sclecthc admission and 

progressive retention. 

Interpreting to total faculty the needs of in-service public school per¬ 
sonnel in Florida to the end that each department will accept the 
responsibility' of providing advanced instruction to these individuals. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Melvin O. Alston, Acting Dam 
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REPORT OF THE COLLEGE OF LAW 

To the President: 

It is my pleasure to submit the biennial report of the College of Law for 
the period beginning July 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1956, 

ACCREDITATION 

The College of Law' was approved by the Council of Legal Education and 
Admission to the Bar of the American Bar Association in February, 1955. As 
a result, all graduates of the College are eligible to take the bar examination 
in anv state. 

PURPOSE AND METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 

The primary purpose of the College of Law is to train men and women 
for the legal profession in all its aspects. The instruction is designed to enable 
the student to practice law wherever the Anglo-American system of law 
prevails. It is based upon the idea that the law should be looked upon as 
consisting of a series of related and integrated parts rather than a number of 
detached units. It is the belief of the College of Law that the law is a 
consistent and logical unit. Consideration is given to changing economic and 
social forces with their resultant effect upon law. Special attention is directed 
to the law' of Florida and the other southern states. 

The system of instruction combines the study of the rules and principles 
of the law, the analysis and statement of decided cases, discussion of problems 
and training in the basic skills of the profession. 

the student is himself required to apply the principles of law to problems 

to be solved both in oral recitation and in writing. Stress is laid upon the 

written problem work in order to develop the power of original thought as 

w'ell as a facility of accurate expression. This training serves to acquaint and 

familiarize the student with the process by which the practicing attorney must 

analyze facts, determine the issues of law' and fact, and then apply, through 

knowledge, analysis and research, the principles of law to an accurate solution 
to the issues. 

to 

FACULTY 

Our faculty is presently composed of four instructors, law' librarian, and 
dean. These persons have come to us with records of scholarly achievement from 
some of the most outstanding law' schools in the United States. All full time 
instructors have had considerable experience in private practice and have earned 
the degree of Master of Law's. One member of the facultv earned the doctorate 

(S.J.D.) this past year. It should be noted that wc have the highest proportion 
of advanced degrees of any law school in Florida. 

Each facultv member is carefully selected on the basis of proper training 
and attitude, and is thereafter constantly urged to engage in some research in 
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3 field in which he is interested in order that he might become an even more 
effective teacher. Attendance at professional meetings is encouraged and required. 
Probably more important, all faculty members are encouraged and required to 
maintain the highest standards of morality. 


FACULTY-STUDENT RELATIONSHIP 


The atmosphere of the College of Law is one of amiable informality. 
Members of the faculty may be found in their offices throughout the day; 
contacts with students are not limited to set office hours. There are substantial 
personal and educational values in out-of-classroom interchange between teachers 
and students and that type of relationship is nurtured. A student who seeks out 
a faculty member in order to discuss study methods, a difficult point of law 
that he has been unable to master, or anything of real concern to the student 
receives a friendly response. Professional study is at a mature level and intellectual 
traffic between teacher and student is not obstructed bv artificial barriers. 


In order to facilitate and promote student resort to faculty counsel during 
the three years of law study, the College of Law has instituted an adviser system. 
Each member of an entering class is assigned to one of the faculty advisers. ITie 
priman' job of the advisers is to help the students to get orientated in law 
study and to develop effective study methods. A student is free, of course, to 
seek the guidance of bis advisers on matters beyond this usual area. This is an 
additional form of student-faculty association and is, in no sense, designed to 
modify the tradition of free access to and interchange with all faculty members. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

The College of Law enrollment has shown a material increase over the 
past two years. There are fourteen students currently enrolled in the College. 
From the number of applications on hie at this time, there is every reason 
to forecast an enrollment in excess of twenty-five for this coming fall. 

Six states are represented bv our enrolled students. They have come to us 
from as far as Texas and New Jersey, and as near as Georgia and South 
Carolina. Presently, we have applications from students of nine states and one 

foreign country. 

BAR SUCCESS 

We have graduated four students in the period covered by this report. 
All of said persons have become members of the bar. Iwo were admitted to 
practice in. Florida and two were admitted to practice in Texas. This would 
sccni to indicate that our students are receiving a better-than-average legal 
education. Two students have been admitted to the Federal Bar. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS -AND ACTIVITIES 

The College of I-aw lias a very active Student Bar Association. The As- 
sociation has the following objectives: 
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a. The encouragement and organization of such social, athletic, educational, 
and other activities as may be of interest to its members. 

b. The promotion of cordial and effective relations among the members of 
the Association and with the administration and faculty, the Univer¬ 
sity at large, and other law schools. 

c. To introduce students to many problems and responsibilities they will 
have as members of the legal profession after their admission to the 


bar. 

d. To stimulate and develop greater support for the College of Law as a 
center of legal education. 

l ire Association is guided in its activities by a faculty adviser. 


An appreciable number of good students arc accorded opportunities for 
compensated research work at the Cokcge. Most of this work is done during 
the regular academic year. Some students serve as research assistants to members 
of the faculty who are engaged in individual research activity; others work on 
matters submitted by practicing attorneys and various legal foundations. Par¬ 
ticipating students make a material contribution to the total research effort 
of the College in addition to the economic and educational benefits they derive 
for themselves. 


The College of Law sponsors an organization, the ’re-Legal Society, 
composed of undergraduates in the University who have expressed an interest 
in the study of law. Its principal objective is to acquaint interested persons 
with the intricate and fascinating workings of the law. At its bi-weekly meetings 
prominent legal personalities are invited by the College to discuss pertinent 
topics with prospective law students and other members of the University 
family. 


MOOT COURT 

There are two phases of the Moot Court program. The first of these, 
Practice Court, is required of all seniors. Practice in this court is conducted in 
accordance with the rules of the Florida Circuit Court. Students are assigned 
a cause of action which must be prosecuted in Practice Court from the initial 
writ through the trial to a final judgment. Students acquire experience in the 
more common matters of practice and types of proceedings which they could 
expect to encounter in the first years of professional life. The practice and 
procedure, so far as it is possible, follow that, of actual litigation. Pre-trial is 
had in all cases; interrogatories arc exchanged, if warranted; evidence, both docu¬ 
mentary and testimonial, is presented; and arguments arc made. Both the 
case itself and the performance of the students is critiqued by the presiding 
justice after the trial. 


The appellate phase of the program is required of all first and second-year 
students. A record is prepared by the Moot Court Director, and each student 
who participates is required to file a written brief based on this record. The 
case is argued before a distinguished panel composed, primarily, of members 
of the Florida Supreme Court. Awards are made each vear to the three par- 
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ticipants who present the best briefs and oral arguments. It should be noted 
that Chief Justice E. Harris Drew presided at all appellate arguments of the 
last Moot Court Term. 

In the Spring term, the Moot Court Program is rounded out by a series 
of lectures on advocacy delivered by members of the Tallahassee Bar, The 
subject matter of these lectures covers fundamentals of trial practice; procedure 
in Municipal and County courts; Circuit Court practice, with juries and jury- 
waived; preparation and trial of criminal cases; briefs and oral arguments in 
the appellate courts. 


INSTITUTE PROGRAMS 

'The College of Law conducted, in cooperation with The Florida Bar, 
during the academic year 1954-55 an institute series titled: (1) “Practice and 
Procedure before the Administrative Agencies of Florida/’ and (2) "The In¬ 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954.” In an effort to make the scries a worthwhile and 
well attended event, the College sought to bring A. and M. the most well- 
known experts in the fields of Florida Administrative Law and Federal Taxation. 
Heading the list of those who participated were: Laurence K. Walrath, I.C.C. 
Commissioner from Jacksonville; Raymond E. Barnes, Orlando Bar; James \ . 
Vocellc, Chairman, Florida Industrial Commission; Charles F. Wilson, Pen¬ 
sacola Bar; Jerry W. Carter, Chairman, Florida Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission; Guytc P. McCord, Jr., Assistant General Counsel, Florida Rail¬ 
road and Public Utilities Commission; Francis R. Bridges, Jacksonville Bar; 
Boris 1. Bittker, Professor of Law, Yale University; Michel G. Emmanuel, 
Chairman, Tax Section, The Florida Bar; Hugh R. Dowling, Jacksonville Bar; 
Mallory E. Horne, Representative, Florida Legislature; William H. Loeb, 
Regional Counsel, Internal Revenue Service; and William J. Hughes, Jr., 
Professor of Law, Georgetown University. 

The College of Law conducted, in cooperation with The Florida Bar, 
during the academic year 1955*56 an institute series titled: Criminal Law and 
Administration.” This series can be properly termed successful. It was well 
attended by liar members from all over the State. The outstanding speakers 
present for tins senes were as follows: John R. Parkhill, 1 am pa Bar, Rcc\cs 
Bowen. Assistant Attorney General, 1*lorida; DeHart fCrans, Psychiatrist, I lorida 
State University; Vernon Fox, Associate Professor; John Barker Waite, Professor 
Emeritus University of Michigan Law School; William G. Dreisbach, Research 
Aide, Supreme Court of Florida; Edward M. Dangel, Massachusetts Bar; 
Mallory E. Home, Tallahassee Bar; Clyde W. Atkinson, Tallahassee Bar; E. 
Harris Drew, Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Florida; Orvill G. Snyder, Pro¬ 
fessor of Law, Brooklvn Law School; Richard C. Donnelly, Professor of Law', 
Yale University; Ernest E. Mason, Judge, Court of Record, Escambia County; 
James M. McEwen, State Attorney, Hillsborough County; Phil O'Connell, State 
Attorney, Fifteenth Judicial Circuit; Vernon W. Clark Professor of Law, 
University of Florida; and Richard P. Robbins. County Judge, Palm Beach 

• i* 

Countv. 
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BUSINESSMEN'S LECTURE SERIES 

The College of Law has endeavored to be of real assistance to the local 
businessmen. Lectures have been held for them during the month of October 
for two years. The topics discussed were those requested by the officers and 
members of the Tallahassee Negro Business League. The lecturers were sup¬ 
plied by the Tallahassee Bar. The efforts of the College of Law to make 
available legal information to businessmen represent a pioneering spirit and 
should be recognized as a vital factor in the furthering of good community 
relations. 

CITIZENSHIP LECTURE SERIES 


The College of Law has scheduled and conducted the Citizenship Lec¬ 
ture scries for the past two years. T he lectures were delivered by prominent per¬ 
sons during the month of February—two hours each week being devoted to 
said lectures. The purpose of the series is to make accessible to the community 
such knowledge of the constitutions of the United States and Florida as will 
aid them in becoming a better and more informed citizenry. Topics for dis¬ 
cussion have included: “The Constitution of Florida;” “The Lawyer, the Client 
and the Court;” “Treaty-Making in U. S. Practice;” and “Our City Or¬ 
dinances.” Some of our distinguished lecturers were J. Lewis Hall, Member 
Constitutional Revision Commission, Florida; Campbell Thornal, Justice, Florida 

Supreme Court; Claude Pepper, former United States Senator, Florida; and 
James Messer, City Attorney, Tallahassee. 


INCOME TAX LECTURE SERIES 

1 he purpose of this series, held annually, is to impart general information 
concerning the complex and important tax statutes and regulations; to provide 
a forum at which taxpayers can have access to the most advanced thinking and 
knowledge in the field; and to help fulfill the College of Law’s function of ren¬ 
dering useful public service to the community. Most of the lectures have 
been devoted to the completion of long and short forms. We find that so 
many persons have real difficulty preparing the former. 

STUDENT LECTURE SERIES 

This series is designed to acquaint our students with the practical aspects 
of legal practice. As the program has been set up. members of the Tallahassee 
Bar discuss with our students the events that transpire in a law case. A “how 
such and such a kind of case was handled by me” technique is cmploved. Each 
lecturer discusses his case from the beginning to the ending of the' attorney 
client relationship. All students are required to attend the series, and all 
graduates are invited. An air of informality and friendliness prevails. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The establishment of 
from a recognition of the 


our relativclv 

* 

necessity for 

4 


new research department resulted 
increased emphasis on research and 
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writing over the entire span of the student’s law school career. Experience has 
demonstrated that the course in legal research and writing, required during the 
first year, and advanced legal research, elected during the third year, have not 
pro\ ed entirely adequate for the research and writing needs of the students. 
As a direct result of this realization, a flexible legal writing program has been 
devised and inserted in the curriculum for our students in partial fulfillment 
of this need. An added medium, however, has also been devised in order to 
give students further opportunity to concentrate their efforts in some one field, 
exploring that area to their satisfaction, an opportunity which might not be 
afforded in regularly scheduled courses due to time limitations. This medium 
is the Law Bulletin. Similarly, it is evident that the prospect of seeing his own 
writings in print might act as a favorable stimulus to the student in his research 
and other efforts connected therewith. At the same time, the Bulletin will provide 
an outlet for the research of the faculty and for the legal profession in general— 
in essence, providing a focus of creative activity. 

As a part of the College of Law’s service to the legal community through 
what we call the Memorandum Service, the students and faculty members 
engage in research on selected problems and prepare a memorandum for the 
person requesting advice. Materials have been prepared for the Attorney General 
of Florida and Florida practitioners. It might be interesting to note that memo¬ 
randa have been prepared for one member of The Florida Bar now living in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The students and faculty completed a monumental study for the Junior 
Bar Conference of the American Bar Association. The studv related to Cumu- 
lative Voting. It entailed a survey of the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. Much of the information dealt with constitutional provisions, 
statutory provisions, decisions, and data concerning articles and periodicals. 

There were many other research projects undertaken and completed by 
the College but space and time will not permit a discussion of same. Suffice 
it to sav that we have been very active research wise. 


HONORS 

Manv honors have come to various members of the faculty. Some members 
have published articles in leading periodicals. Some members have served as con¬ 
sultants and advisers to numerous committees. Some members have been admitted 
to practice before the highest courts of the United States. Some members have 
been invited to participate in leading law conferences. Some members have 
been requested to join .select lega organizations. One member has been awarded 
first prize in an examination writing competition. One member has been advised 
that his book will be published. All in all, the faculty has managed to dis¬ 
tinguish itself in the fraternity of legal scholars. 

I would like to close by thanking you, Mr. President, for vour inspirational 
guidance and counsel. If the College of Law has made any contribution, the 
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credit, in no small measure, is yours. You have given us your whole-hearted 
support. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Thomas Miller Jenkins, Dean 


REPORT OF THE 

SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 


To the President; 

It is with pleasure that I submit the following report of the activities of 
the School of Nursing Education for the biennium July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1956. 


ACCREDITATION 

The School of Nursing Education continues to enjoy accreditation 
Florida State Board of Nurse Registration and Nursing Education and 
National Nurses Accrediting Services. 


by the 
by the 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 

The Florida A. and A I. University Hospital. 'Flic University Hospital 
continues to afford the basic clinical facilities in Medicine, Surgery, and Nursing 
Arts. 

Duval Medical Center. I he affiliation at the Duval Medical Center in 
Jacksonville, Florida, is still being used for clinical experiences because of the 
limited case resources at the Florida A. and M. University Hospital. With its 
unlimited resources, plus a bed capacity of 2SI, the Duval Medical Center 
makes available a rich clinical experience for nursing students. This supervision 
is under the direction of two full-time clinical instructors employed by the 
Florida A. and M. University. 

\ eterans Administration Hospital. Nursing students arc continuing to 
receive psychiatric experience at the Veterans Administration Hospital in Tus- 
kegec, Alabama, his required and necessary experience in learning to under¬ 
stand the mentally ill patient comprises a three-months theoretical and practical 
experience. 


W. T. EDWARDS HOSPITAL 

Under the supervision of a full-time instructor in Tubercular 
students at Florida A. and M. University arc continuing to receive 
training in the care of the tubercular patient. 


Nursing. 

excellent 
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PUBLIC HEALTH EXPERIENCE 

Nursing students receive public health experience under the supervision 
of a Public Health Instructor employed by Florida A. and M. University. 
These students receive field experience in one of the following health depart¬ 
ments: City Health Department, Jacksonville, Florida; Visiting Nurses As¬ 
sociation, Jacksom lllc, l 1 londa; Hillsborough Countv Plealth Department, 
Tampa, Florida; Palm Beach County Health Department, West Palm Beach, 
Florida; Pinellas County Health Department, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


NURSERY SCHOOL 

The Nursery School on the campus is still being used as a resource by 
the School of Nursing Education. Students at both sophomore and senior 
levels receive necessary experience in this unit. 


S PATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 

During this biennium, forty student nurses passed the State Board 
examinations and arc now registered professional nurses. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Student nurses at Florida A. and M. University are members of the Florida 
State Student Nurses Association. During this biennium, our students held the 
offices of president and secretary to that organization. 

We entertained for three days members of the Future Nurses of America 
from Miami, Florida. This group is composed of young women who are pri¬ 
marily interested in becoming nurses. 

NURSES RESIDENCE 

The living accommodations at the Nurses Unit in Jacksonville, Morida, 
afford adequate housing for the students presently enrolled. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I would like to make the following recommendations: 

1 . The Nurses Unit in Jacksonville, Florida, should be properly fenced. 

2. The grounds surrounding the Nurses Unit should be landscaped with 

appropriate shrubbery for beautification. 

V Financial assistance should be given to student nurses while they are 

practicing in the Hospital. 

In conclusion, we would like to express our appreciation to the President 
for his consideration and interest in promoting the program of the School of 
Nursing Education. We extend our sincere appreciation to the faculty and 
administrators or the splendid cooperation and services rendered. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Mrs.) Queen E. Carter, Dean 
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REPORT OF THE 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

To the President: 

Submitted herewith is a report of the activities of the School of Pharmacy 
for the biennium beginning July 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1956. 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT 



1954-55 

1st Semester 

2nd Semester 

1955-56 

1 st Semester 

2 nd Semester 

Freshmen 

23 

24 

23 

14 

Sophomores 

6 

8 

21 

12 

Juniors 

5 

P 

2 

3 

4 

Seniors 

5 

5 

1 

2 

Total 

37 

39 

48 

32 


FACULTY AND STAFF 

The professional faculty consisted of five instructional members, including 
the dean. In addition, there were two non-instructional members, the curator 
and the secretary. 

FACILITIES 

Occupancy of the new Science-Pharmacy Building (Jones Hall) was effected 
early during the second semester of 1954-55. This building provides up-to- 
date laboratories for the teaching of pharmacy subjects and space for a reading 
room which is in the process of being developed. Librarv acquisitions are being 
made as rapidly as possible. The present holdings include approximately 2000 
volumes and subscriptions to 55 periodicals. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

1. RXTRA, our monthly newsletter, was begun in 1954 and has been ac¬ 
claimed by one of our national pharmacy public relations publications. Two 
volumes of this newsletter have been published and distributed to pharmacists 
in the seven states of this district. 

2. The School of Pharmacy planned and supervised the execution of the 

program of the Pharmaceutical Section of the FAMU Clinical Association which 
met in February, 1955 and 1956. 

3. The five-year curriculum was completed. For the past two and a half 

years the entire staff has been working on the outlining of a suitable curriculum 

for the proposed five-year program. This job was completed during the first 
semester of 1955-56. 
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4. During National Pharmacy Week in October, 1953, several films on 
Polio and the Salk Vaccine were shown for the benefit of the entire University. 

5. A great deal of time was spent in preparation for the accreditation 
inspection by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education which took 
place January 26 and 27, 1956. An attempt was made to put into operation, 
insofar as w*as possible, the recommendations made by Dr. Melvin W. Green, 
Educational Relations Director for the Council, subsequent to his preliminary 
inspection in December, 1954. Our belief that we were able to make a creditable 
showing at the official inspection in regard to all factors which were within our 
control was substantiated by the very favorable report of findings submitted by 
the Committee. This belief w r as verified early in June when w'ord was received 
from the Council that the School of Pharmacy had been accredited as Class 
A and is eligible for full membership in the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. 

6 . With the assistance of the Director of Libraries and the Library Service 
Department, a departmental library is being set up in Jones Hall and was ready 
for limited use during the second semester of 1955-56. Use of this room has 
been limited by the fact that there being no librarian in charge, it is im¬ 
possible to transfer all of our references and periodicals from the main library. 
The room is intended to service Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Pre-Med, as well 
as Pharmacy students. 


7. A mimeographed brochure was prepared and mailed to high school prin¬ 
cipals and pharmacists in seven southeastern states for distribution to high 
school students and graduates interested in the study of pharmacy. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 


1 . The deficiencies in basic sciences and mathematics with which our students 
enter the School of Pharmacy, apparently resulting from inadequate preparation 
in high school for the type of curriculum which must be followed in order to 
obtain a degree in Pharmacy. These deficiencies are probably a contributing 
factor to the large percentage of failures which occur during the first and second 


vears. 

m 

2. The need for a more effective program of guidance counseling and selec¬ 
tion, which has been partially met by supplementing the University test batten 
for entering students with the Cooperative Mathematics lest and the Cooper¬ 
ative Natural Science Test. 

3 . The need for trained personnel to properly administer the departmental 
library. 

■i. 1 'he need for securing more highly trained staff and for presently employed 

staff members to attain higher degrees. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That every effort be made to get the extended program of five years 
duration approved in time to be implemented in the Fall of 1957. 

2. That the position of Curator be provided for in the School’s budget 
in order that the instructor's position which is now being occupied by the 
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Curator may be cleared for the addition of an instructional staff member. 

3. That a trained librarian be assigned to the departmental reading room 
to facilitate its administration. 

4. That the necessary positions be created for placement of additional 
staff. 

5. That a continued effort be made to assist the instructional staff in securing 
higher degrees. 

COMMENTS 

I should like to explain the reasons for the necessity of implementing the 
extended program of five years. First of all, a ruling by the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy makes it mandatory upon all schools and colleges of 
pharmacy to institute such a program by or before 1960. Immediate implemen¬ 
tation of the extended curriculum by our school would bring us into line with 
the recommendation regarding a maximum load of fifteen semester hours, and 
at the same time it would afford our students an opportunity to obtain a 
broader background in general education subjects, such as the social sciences 
and the humanities. It should be noted that the majority of pharmacy schools 
in the country plan to begin the extended program before 1960. The Inspection 
Committee from the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education has care¬ 
fully scrutinized the proposed new curriculum as drawn up by our staff and 
has commended us very highly on the manner in which the program has been 
planned. 

It should be further noted that while accreditation by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education grants many privileges and rights, as well 
as responsibilities to students and graduates of the School, our obligation to the 
Council remains the same as always to do everything in our power to improve 
the present faculty and to secure the services of additional teachers. Accreditation 
is a large step forward, but many factors indicate that it should be taken as a 
recognition of a potential or inherent ability to accomplish rather than as an 
accomplishment in itself. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Howard McClain, Jr., Acting Dean 

REPORT OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE 

AND TACTICS 

To the President: 

The Biennial Report for the Department of Military Science and Tactics 

* 

1 July 1954 to 30 June 1956 is submitted herewith. 
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The general objective of the course of instruction continued to be that 
of producing Junior Officers, who by their education, training, and inherent 
qualities, are suitable for continued development as officers in the United 
States Army. Concurrent objectives were the promotion of good physical 
standards and correct deportment and the development of qualities and at¬ 
tributes essential to intelligent citizenship and leadership in the civilian com¬ 
munity. 


With respect to the physical plant for the conduct of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program, an additional wing was completed and the entire 
building was turned over officially as the W. H. A. Howard Hall at dedi¬ 
catory ceremonies held March 9, 1956. All activities of the department of 
Military Science and Tactics, including those of the Military Property Custodian, 
are now housed in a single building constructed and equipped at a cost exceed¬ 
ing $250,000, The overall plant which has been provided the department 
continues to excel that of any comparable university in the Third Army Area 
which embraces the southeastern states. 


In the school year 1954-5?, the total enrollment in the Cadet Corps was, 
by semester, 502 and 411, respectively. Some twenty-six cadets were awarded 
commissions as second lieutenants; two Distinguished Military Graduates were 
accepted for the Regular Army, and the remainder were commissioned in the 
U. S. Army Reserve. The total enrollment for the vear 1955-56 was 505 for the 
first semester and 458 for the second semester. Twenty-eight graduates of the 
advanced course received commissions as second lieutenants; two Distinguished 
Military Graduates were accepted in the regular establishment, and twenty-six 
in the U. S. Army Reserve. Decreases in ROTC enrollment by semester con¬ 
tinued to be consistent with the university norm. 


Forty cadets who had completed the first year of the advanced course 
participated in the ROTC Summer Camp Program conducted at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, during 1954; thirty-one were in attendance at the same camp in 
1955. Members of the cadet corps also participated voluntarily in pre-camp 


orientation activities held at Fort Benning, May, 1955, and May, 1956 


The cadet corps continued to take part in civic parades in Tallahassee, 
Florida, and was responsible for chapel programs in commemoration of Armed 
Forces Day. The ROTC Annual Awards Day ceremonies are credited with 

adding immeasurably to the esprit de corps of the organization. 

All official formal and technical inspections during the past two years 
have resulted in superior ratings. At the end of the biennium the staff of the 
Department of Military Science and Tactics consisted of five Army Officers, 
seven Non-Commissioned Officers, and two Civilians. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Daniel E. Day, Lt. Col Arty PMST 
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REPORT OF THE 

DIVISION OF STUDENT WELFARE 


To the President: 

I have the pleasure of submitting this report which is intended to give 
a resume of the activities and accomplishments within the Division of Student 
Welfare during the period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1956. This summary rep¬ 
resents the compilation of reports from the Dean of Students, Dean of Men, 
Dean of Women, Director of Student Activities, Director of Student Health, 
and the Chaplain. 


DEAN OF STUDENTS 

Much of the growth and development which occurred during the biennium 
can be attributed to the leadership given by Dr. II. Manning Efferson, who 
served in the capacity of acting Dean of Students from July 1, 1954, to June 
30, 1955. The new administration assumed this responsibility July 1, 1955, 
with a core of hardworking and cooperative personnel workers. All depart¬ 
ments have devoted their time, energy, and resourcefulness toward assisting the 
students in achieving maximum motivation and optimum growth and develop¬ 
ment. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Organizational changes in the division have been slow and deliberate toward 


these objectives: 


1 . The improvement of the lines of communication among personnel 
workers, faculty, and students. 

2 . The development of a source of reference for future planning of a 
functional student personnel program that will meet the current and 
future needs of students through the harmonious and united actions 
of all employees of the institution. 

2. The involvement of the individual student in a variety of learning ex¬ 
periences in order that his or her acquisition of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes will be consistent with his or her abilities, aptitudes, and in¬ 
terests. 

Some of the apparent achievements that mark changes in the student 
personnel program are: 


1 . 


y . 


A residence hall program designed to offer maximum student self- 
government and learning experiences for men and women. 

Planned, coordinated, and integrated social and recreational programs. 
The establishment of a Student Honor Court which now becomes 
the supreme judicial body for hearing appeals from Men’s and Women's 
Judicial Committees, and for the investigation and processing of dis¬ 
ciplinary cases having University wide implications. 
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4. The coordination and standardization of student records although 
the records have not been centralized. 

5. The strengthening of the coordination and administration of the aca¬ 
demic counseling program for freshman students. Each school has a 
coordinator of academic counseling who communicates and supervises 
the work of the faculty advisors within the school. The office of the 
Dean of Students coordinates this program and provides for exchange 
of needed information among the administrators, faculty advisors, Test 
Service Bureau, and the Division of Student Welfare. 

6 . 1 he re-vitalization of the procedure for granting and collecting student 

loans. A total of 180 loans has been made involving the sum in excess 
of $10,000. 

GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 


The division, in its efforts to render service to the community and to the 
State of Florida, sponsored the Fourth and Fifth Annual Florida Guidance 
Conference. In 1955, a total of 85 persons from 16 counties was served. In 
1956, there were 110 registered from 24 counties. 

The themes for the conference w ? ere: “Youth in a Changing Society” and 
"Expanding Guidance Services in Florida Schools.” The themes and the con¬ 
ference programs were structured to fill the specific needs of guidance workers 
in the state and to improve the articulation of guidance services throughout 
the various academic levels of training within the state. 


FUTURE PLANNING 

There are several personnel services that are non-existent or w ; eak because 
of the lack of an adequate budget and the difficulty in securing specialized per¬ 
sonnel. Future planning will be geared to strengthening: (1) vocational guid¬ 
ance; (2) placement; (5) clinical and psychiatrical counseling; (4) student 
non-academic records; and (5) special services such as hearing, speech, sight, 
and reading clinics. 


MEN'S DEPARTMENT 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

During the biennium, the Men’s Department has concerned itself with 
redefining its philosophy and objectives to meet the changing needs of the 
male students. I he residence hall programs have been so structured by the 
students and residence counselors that they allow* full opportunity for self- 
expression and for the development of positive attitudes tow'ard acceptance of 
responsibilitv, utilization of leisure, academic accomplishments, and behavior 

patterns. 

The residence hall programs included provisions for the social grow'th of 
the student. The improvement of recreational programs was predicated on the 
philosophy that such participation would assist the student to develop con- 
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fidence and poise, develop interest and enthusiasm for correct and prolific 
verbal expression develop tolerance for others, and gain a flexibility in human 
association and social interaction. 


HOUSING 

This service of the department lias been greatly accelerated by the com¬ 
pletion of Gibbs Hall which houses 313 students. However, housing will be 
continued under somewhat crowded conditions as our enrollment increases 
vearlv. 

r * 

The statistics concerning housing is as follows: 


Name of Hall 

Normal Capacity 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Sampson Hall 

176 

209 

184 

N. B. Young Hall 

92 

1 20 

97 

Gibbs Halt 

3 13 


298 

Temporary buildings 

148 

1 60 


Total 

729 

489 

579 


In addition to student housing the department has made available housing 
or some 2732 persons who came to the university to participate in athletic 
contests, conferences, workshops, clinics, and other special group events. 

There are 1514 male students living off the campus. Off-campus housing 
facilities for men still remain one of the perennial problems. The City of 
Tallahassee has been divided into districts. Most of the homes in these districts 
meet some type of minimum standard for housing students. Qualifications and 
standards for housing university students in the city need to be strengthened and 
enforced. Tours of off-campus housing facilities and student visitations have 
been made twice weekly. During the biennium 204 landlords were personally 
contacted and 1154 students were visited and questioned concerning their 
living conditions and student-landlord relationships. 


COUNSELING 


The aim of counseling is self-realization for a social purpose. I his involves 
assisting the individual to understand what he can do and what he should do 
to strengthen his best qualities, to handle difficulties rationally, to find suitable 
channels for his emotions, and to move forward toward the development of a 
more acceptable self. Most of this type counseling is performed by the resi¬ 
dence counselors and directors of dormitory 7 units. 


Each residence hall counselor, with the help of highly selective and well- 
qualificd student assistants, utilizes his energies and skills toward the develop¬ 
ment of the men in his unit into individuals of character, integrity, moral re¬ 
sponsibility, and general worthwhileness. 


The summary below gives a preview of the major problems which male 
students encountered and the number assisted: 


Academic Counseling 

1674 

Disciplinary 

306 

Group Therapy 

2236 
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Formal and Informal 

5130 

Financial 

284 

Personal Social 

2014 

Preventative 

514 

Health 

88 

Vocational 

596 


RESEARCH 


"Study Habits and Study Hours oi FAMU Students” by Dr. B. L. Perry, Jr. 
Evaluation of Social and Recreational Program for Male Students at Florida 
A. and M. University, by Earl L. Gordon. 

"Policies and Procedures for the Off-Campus Housing of Male Students,” 
bv C. J. A. Paddyfotc and Dr. B. L. Perry, Jr. 


FUTURE PLANS 

1. To secure additional housing of a permanent type for 300 male students. 

2. To assist fraternities in securing special facilities for their meetings and 

other affairs. 

5. To increase the professional competency and effectiveness of the staff 
of the Men's Department. 

4. To create a better climate for academic attainment in the residence 
halls. 

5. To develop and participate in an intern program of training students 
who are working toward degrees in counseling and guidance. 

6. To expand the cultural, social, and religious program so as to provide 
for maximum participation by all men. 

7. To improve faculty-student communications. 

8 . To provide a homelike, quiet, clean, comfortable, and aesthetic en¬ 
vironment. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 

During tins biennium the Women's Department has continued working 
toward the general objective of maximum development of the individual student 
in all areas. These areas include the social, moral, intellectual, and aesthetic 
phases of their development. The staff of this department realizes that for the 
most part the program here is confined to social and personal development. 
Vet it has also been alert to problems of women students in other fields 
academic, vocational, and health. In accordance with the general obiectivc 
and the needs of the young women students, dormitory programs have been 
planned and executed as follows: Health Clinics, Charm Climes groo. g 

sessions, teas, coffees, etc. In order to assist the studen With her acade 
problem, the dormitory program made provision for small group ' 
techniques of study. Opportunity for residents to broaden tl.e.r gene kno '' le ^ 
was made possible through travelogues and interesting persons united for 

tures and discussions with women students. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

The Residence Hall affords excellent opportunity for students to learn 
how to live with others and to put into practice the basic concepts of citizen¬ 
ship. During this biennium the constitution of the Women’s Organization was 
studied and revised. Under the revised constitution the name of the organization 
has been changed to “Women’s Congress.” In addition to the general organi¬ 
zation which includes all women students, each resident hall is organized. The 
chief purpose of these organizations is to provide a vehicle whereby women 
students may govern themselves. Hall government is expected to assist in main¬ 
taining the best living conditions at all times for the residents. 

HOUSING 

Four dormitories have housed the women students of the campus. These 
are far from adequate. And, although a new building will be completed before 
the end of the next biennium, this addition will house only 150 young women, 
and can not provide sufficient spaces to meet the need. During the 1955-56 
school term, approximately 700 women students boarded in the City of Talla¬ 
hassee. 'There is a great need to continue to increase housing facilities in order 
that the younger student coming to the university might be housed on the 
campus. 

There is also a great need to provide housing for the more mature, 
graduate and young married students. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The staff of the Women’s Department completed a survey early in this 
biennium to ascertain the latest trends in the organization of student person¬ 
nel as it pertains to women students. A number of colleges and univer¬ 
sities in the South and Northeast were written. Based on the information 
received, and the apparent needs of the women students, the structural or¬ 
ganization of the department was changed. The new organization now in effect 
calls foi an Assistant Dean of Women and the following staff in each building: 
Resident Director (a trained counselor), Social Director, Staff Assistant, and 
House Manager. As yet this organization has not been put into complete 
operation in each dormitory. 

I he department realized the need for analysis of staff responsibilities as 
affected the various levels of employment. This was particularly important 
n view of the reorganization. Counselors of the department, with the Dean 
of Women as chairman, prepared “A Manual of Operations ' for the staff 
of the Women s Residence Halls. The manual was organized as a guide for 
each individual in the accomplishment of her tasks, as is now in use. 


COUNSELING 

A staff of four counselors provides counseling services for each of the 
dormitories. 1 he counselors are professionally trained persons who work directly 
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with the students. They are officially responsible to the Dean of Women for 
the administration of the hall in every respect. The counselor soon comes to 
know all of the girls with whom she works, and the students have learned to 
use the services provided to a much larger extent. 


STAFF NEEDS 

Staff needs for the next biennium are as follows: 

1. A full-time administrative assistant to the Dean of Women 

2. Qualified social directors for each building 

3. A full-time clerical worker 

4. An additional full-time counselor for women students living off-campus. 


MOUSING NEEDS 

To continue increasing housing facilities until all women students who 
reside outside of the city can be housed on the campus is the major need. 

OFFICE OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The Office of Student Activities has been operating on the principle that 
all activities of the University should “bring to bear” on the students the es¬ 
sentialities that will develop them toward the realization of the durable 
satisfactions of life. It is felt that the activities must be real and meaningful 
if the students are to be expected to participate in our democratic society. 
The students have been guided in the planning, execution, and the evaluation 

of the program of their choices. 

Tim office has been chiefly concerned with the following functions: 

1. Coordinating all student programs and social activities; 

2. Strengthening all the learning situations provided through the student 

social activities; 

. Directing the Freshman Orientation Program; 

4. Administering the Student Employment Program; 

3. Administering the Student Winter Entertainment Fund; 

6. Compiling and distributing a calendar of events each week and by 

semesters; 

7. Administering the assembly attendance policies; 

8. Assisting in providing more opportunities for more students to assume 
leadership responsibilities; and 

0. Conferring with students pertaining to their physical, mechanical, aca¬ 
demic, and social development. 




TABLE A 

1034-36 Rc sum c o f Student Social Programs 
of Student Activities: 

Assemblies . - 

General Socials and Parties 
Private Socials and Entertainments 

Cultural Programs . 

Observance of Special Weeks 


As Approved Through the Office 


77 

81 

164 

43 

21 
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Picnics .. -- 

Teas and Receptions 
Banquets 


22 

38 

29 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The sixty-eight student organizations have sponsored 484 activities and 
have spent $3] ,374.40 during this period. Their special projects have ranged 
from the sponsoring of special programs to the awarding of $100 for scholarships. 

STUDENT WINTER ENTERTAINMENT FUND 

This fund has been adequately administered each year as outlined by the 
faculty-student committee. A total of $46,043.47 was utilized by the agencies 
approved by the committee. 

STUDENT UNION BUILDING 

The first part of this facility is being completed and is to open at the be¬ 
ginning of the fall term. The second part is due for construction soon. This 
will meet a great need for the students. 


PUBLICATIONS AND PROGRAMS FOR THE BIENNIUM 

Student Handbooks (two editions) ... 4,701) 

Freshman Orientation Programs ... 1,400 

Student Leadership Programs .. 600 

Semester Calendars .... 11,000 

Weekly Calendars ....... 39,300 

STUDENT LEADERSHIP PROGRAMS 

I he Reveille and the Retreat which arc held at the beginning of the fall 
semester and the end of the spring semester respectively, have proved most 
enriching to the development of the students and aided in the development 
of a higher degree of school spirit and loyalty. The Who’s Who Banquets 
were most uplifting and inspiring. Forty-eight ( 48) students were nominated 

to represent Florida A. and M. Universitv in the 19 34-33 and 1933-56 editions 

* 

of Who's Who Among Students in.American Universities and Colleges. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 

Below is given the statistical analysis of the work performed in the Student 
Clinic for the year July 1. 1955, to June 4, 1956: 


STUDENT CLINIC ATTENDANCE 

No. of students treated during clinic hours 16,769 

No. of students treated in Emergency Room ... 472 

TOTAL . ... . 17,241 

HOSPITALIZED STUDENTS 

No. of students admitted to hospital . ... 991 

No. of physician s visits to hospitalized students .. 3,041 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

Football players (August) . 

Student Nurses ... 

New and Re-admission Students 

New Students (February) .. 

ROTC Junior Students (May) 


TOTAL 


187 

51 

1,285 

190 

1,274 

2,987 


No. 

No. 




SPECIAL TESTS AND IMMUNIZATIONS 

No. of Kahn Examinations . 

of Smears ...... 

of Stool Examinations . . ... 

Intestinal Parasites .... 52 

Enteric Pathogens ____ 14Q 

Tuberculin Test (PPD) .... 

Schick Test ......” 

Diptheria Toxoid ........'_" 

Tetanus Toxoid ........... 

Triple Toxoid .__._._...... 

Small-pox Vaccinations _ _ _..... 

of Health cards issued (Food handlers and cosmetology students) 

Health Certificates Issued (Teachers’ certification, etc.) ... 


2,630 

698 

292 


No. 

No. 

No. 


of 

of Gynecological Examinations 


66 

29 

9 

274 

249 

193 

145 

296 

366 


The statistical analysis of the Student Health Service is largely self explana¬ 
tory. There arc a few points which deserve emphasis and/or elucidation. 

We were without the service of a dentist during the school year 1955-56 
and thus we note a drop in the total number of students coining through the 
clinic; a drop from 10,162 to 8,000 for the 1955-56 school year. There was, 
however, an increase in the medical cases seen—8,475 as compared with 8,294 
in the previous year. And there was an increase in the number of emergency 
cases treated—525 as compared with 197 last year. 'The hospital admissions 
were almost doubled—from 324 last year to 627 this year. Our hospital visits 
more than doubled—from 975 visits last year to 2,116 visits this year. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF HEALTH COMMITTEE 

1. We are to send to all students who plan to return to the University 
in the fall health certificates to be filled by their family physicians or 
local medical doctors. In this way, it is hoped that we shall be able to 
help the students better with any of their health problems. 

2. We arc also planning to submit to each new student an audio-meter 

test to determine his auditory acuity. 

3. The Health Committee has been working to obtain an acceptable health 

insurance plan for the students for the coining year. 

4. Some recommendations hasc been made to the administration to pro\idc 
ambulance service for non-ambulatory sick students to the hospital when 

necessary. 


CHAPLAIN’S OFFICE 


* v l 









Morning Worship—Speakers included the Chaplain, local 


1. Sundav 

9 

ministers, and out-of-town ministers 


2. The Mid-Week Meditation Even- Thursday Evening —This period has 
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provided a real medium of religious growth and the development of 
leadership. 

3. 7 he Hospital Worship Program —Mrs. Pearl Gore and Rev. E. W. 
Spearman continued this part of the program. Many acts of social service 
arc done by these two devoted persons. 

4. Dormitory Prayer Fellowships. 


THE UNIVERSITY VESPER PROGRAMS 

This program increased in scope and variety. The committee working with 
the Vesper program has attempted to bring to the campus community notable 
performers capable of making a contribution in their specialized fields. It has 
also attempted to provide a means of expression for the best campus talent. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. Charity Efforts—Baskets distributed for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

2. Religious Emphasis Week—Speakers for tire 1954-55 school year were 
Reverend William A. Smith of Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, 
Georgia; and Reverend Edward T. Graham of Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church, Miami, Florida. Speakers for the 1955-56 school year were: 
Dr, Delton L. Scudder, University of Florida; Dr. Melvin Watson, 
Morehouse College; Rev. Thomas B. Cowan, Everybody's Church of 
Lexington, Kentucky; Dr. J. Neal Hughley, North Carolina College; 
and Rev. Leon D. Sanborne, Church of Christ Union of Berea, 
Kentucky. 

m 

3. Jewish Chautauqua Speaker provided by the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 

4. World University Service (contribution from the University comm unitv 

* \ ■> 4 

and given in the name of our campus Christian Federation). 

5. Sunday School for children in the Hospital. 


1 . 


RELIGIOUS OR G AN IZ AT ION S 




J he \ .W.C.A.—An effective program 
The Y.M.C.A.—An effective program 
r l he Sunday School—An effective program, 
siderably reduced with the dropping of the 


but the program was con 
Sunday Morning Worship 

Counseling Service—I his phase of the work included efforts to help students, 
faculty, and others. Its importance is growing as is evidenced by increasing re 
sponsibilities in this area and the large number of visits made. 


INCIDENTAL SERVICES 



Community related work with the Interdenominational Ministerial 
Alliance and other organizations. 

Leading devotions and taking other parts on a variety of programs. 
Speaking at various schools and colleges. 


Respectfully submitted, 

B. L. Perry. Jr.. Dean of Students 
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REPORT OF THE HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATOR 

To the President: 

I am pleased to submit the following report of the activities of the 
Florida A. and M. University Hospital for the biennium beginning July 1, 
1954, and ending June 30, 1956. 

The Hospital has been undergoing a number of administrative changes dur¬ 
ing this period, and a process of general reorganization is under way. These 
changes should be of great value and enable the Hospital to assume its proper 
place in the University program. 

During the period which has just passed, the most outstanding achieve¬ 
ments have been: 

1. Full accreditation of the Hospital by the Joint Board of Hospital 
Accreditation. This accreditation places the Hospital among the select 
group of hospitals which have met certain national standards set up by 
the American Medical Association, the American Hospital Association, 
and the American College of Surgeons. 

2. Revision of nurses salaries in accordance with standards advocated by 
the State Board of Nursing. Salary scales have been adjusted and evening 
and night differentials and annual increments established. These benefits 
have also applied to nurses’ aides and male nursing attendants. 

The Business and Accounting Division of the Hospital has experienced 
considerab e difficulty during this period. Many revisions and changes have been 
recommended and advised, but the extreme difficulty of obtaining adequately 
trained personnel ms been the cause of considerable delay in completing these 
revisions. However, recent additions and changes in the business staff have been 
or are being made, and improvement may be expected. 

The extreme shortage of nursing personnel has presented many problems, 
and during this period the use of nurses’ aides, trained by the Nursing Service, 
has enabled the Hospital to meet the critical shortage in a fairly acceptable 
manner. With the new salarv schedule and the acquisition of several graduates 

■m 

from the recent graduating class, a noticeable improvement may be expected. 

Additional personnel is still urgently needed in Anaesthesia, Clinical Labora¬ 
tory Sendees, and 1 lousekeeping. I Iowcver, several applications have been re¬ 
ceived recently, and improvement in these areas may be expected. 

The Medical Staff of the Hospital now numbers thirty-nine, and among 
these arc several members of specialty boards. The quality of medical care 
is at a very ligh level, and a regular staff audit by members of the staff has 
done much to improve medical care of the patients. 

The physical plant of the Hospital, in spite of several structural deficiencies, 
is m a good state of repair and maintenance. Recommendations in this area 

include: 
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1. A full-time maintenance engineer 

2. Air conditioning of the administrative 


offices and clinical 


and X-rav 

4 


laboratories 


3. Revision of nurses* stations in accordance 

4. Completion of the Nurses’ Call System 
of installation for several months. 


with previous recommendations 
which has been in the process 


Re spec t fully submitted, 


John \V. Chenaut.t, M.D., Administrator 

REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES 

To the President: 

I am pleased to present herewith the report of the University Libraries for 
the biennium July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1956. 

It has been necessary to make several adjustments and re-evaluations 
during this period in order to meet the needs of a rapidly growing university 
system. Emphasis has been placed on enlarging the several collections and 
improving professional services to the end that considerable progress has been 
made. This, however, docs not mean that our goal has been reached. Our col¬ 
lection of approximately 50,000 volumes does not adequately meet the needs 
of the University. 


ACQUISITIONS 


The following statistics of the last three periods will give some indication 
of the progress which has been made in expanding our collection. 


Volumes Requested Volumes Volumes Cost of 

Biennium By Instructors Ordered Received Volumes Ordered 

1950-52 3,932 3,406 2,902 $13,523.13 

1952-54 7,285 6.484 4.622 23,888.13 

1954-56 3,267 10,048 9,680 30,000.00 

It is interesting to note that instructors requested only approximately one- 
half the number of volumes requested during the 1952-1954 biennium, and three 
times the number requested by instructors were ordered and received by the 
j e " tl 1 s reveals that faculty requests were not only met for the 

first time during the three periods, but were supplemented by twice the number 
of volumes requested—resulting from library staff recommendations which were 
made possible by an increased appropriation for books. Several of the volumes 
ordered were temporarily out-of-stock or out-of-print which accounts for the 
difference between the volumes ordered and received. 


CATALOG DEPARTMENT 

A record number of 10,346 volumes were catalogued—an increase of 
4,810 over the 5.536 processed during the 1952-54 period. 
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The department is currently in the process of cataloguing books for the 
organization of departmental libraries in the School of Pharmacy and the School 
of Engineering and Mechanic Arts. 

The addition of a cataloguer to this department has enabled us to begin 
the long overdue task of re-cataloguing and repairing worn books. During the 
process of re-cataloguing, more than a thousand worn cards were removed from 
the catalogue and replaced with new cards, making a total of approximately 
25,000 cards added to the catalogue. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


The resignation of our acting reference librarian who has not been re¬ 
placed to date imposed the added responsibilities of the Reference Depart¬ 
ment upon the circulations personnel. Despite this handicap some progress has 
been made in building up this collection. 


the 


Acquisitions. 

following: 


Among the several hundred volumes added are including 


Album of American History (5 volumes) 

American Encyclopedia of Painting 
The Bradley Bibliography (5 volumes) 

Columbia Viking Desk Encyclopedia 
Ewen-Musical Masterworks 
Furnes-Shakespearc’s Variorum (13 volumes) 

Great Books of the Western World (54 volumes) 

Hawkins—Scientific Medical and Technical Books 
The New Schaff-PIergoz Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
(18 volumes) 

Thompson—Motif-Index of Folk Literature 
Vernier—American Family Laws (5 volumes) 

Statistics. An accurate report of the number of reference books used is 
not possible because most of the items are on open shelves. However, }000 
volumes of the small collection of reference books which are usually kept 
behind the desk were checked out for use, and more than 500 serious questions 
were answered bv the 1 reference staff. Several of these questions were answered 

■T 

over telephone and by mail. 

Files. The expansion of existing information hies and the organization 
of new files have contributed in a large way to the services rendered by this 

department. 

More than 200 pamphlets were added to the Vocational Guidance File. 
Noteworthy among the items of this collection are 38 folders on 
guidance—choice of special careers, published by the Science Research 
Associates, and 4 57 career research monographs published b\ the In¬ 
stitute for Research. 

Students and members of the personnel department have made wide 
use of these materials. 
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2. A question and answer file is kept at the reference desk. This file con¬ 
tains a record of all questions requiring professional services. 

3. Florida Health File contains a listing of special health materials con¬ 
tributed to the library by the Florida State Department of Health. It 
is arranged alphabetically by subjects. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 

Circulations. There has been a decided increase in circulations during 
this period. A total of 79,000 volumes were circulated which is an increase of 
22,777 over the number circulated during the previous biennium. 

A total of 406 pamphlets were circulated—approximately twice as many 
as were circulated previously. These figures, however, do not include the large 
number of items kept in open files. 

Inter-Library Loans. One hundred and ninety-nine volumes were secured 
through inter-library loans from the following libraries: 


Akron Public Library 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Arizona State Teachers College 

Army Medical Library 

Atlanta University 

Baylor University 

Boston University 

California, University of 

Chicago, University of 

Cincinnati Public Library 

Cincinnati, University of 

Colorado A. and M. College 

Colorado State College of Education 

Connecticut, University of 

Cornell University 

Dayton Public Library 

DePauw University 

Detroit Public Library 

Emory University 

Federal Security Agency 

Fisk University 

Florida State Library 

Florida State University 

Florida, University of 

Georgia, University of 

Howard University 

Illinois, University of 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Indiana University 


1 Iowa, University of 

I Kansas, University of 

1 Lawrence College 

1 Library of Congress 

7 Long Beach Public Library 

1 Los Angeles Public Library 

2 Louisiana State University 

3 Michigan, University of 

2 Montana State University 

1 New York City Public Library 

2 North Carolina State College of 

3 Agri ulture and Engineering 

2 Northwestern University 

1 Ohio State University 

I Oklahoma University 

1 Oregon, University of 

1 Pennsylvania State College 

1 Pennsylvania, University of 

1 Purdue Unive-sitv 

11 Stanford University 

1 South Carolina State College 

17 Texas Southern University 

69 Texas, University of 

14 Wayne University 

3 Western Reserve University 

1 Wisconsin, University of 

2 Yale University 

1 Youngstown Public Library 


1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


Several microfilmed newspapers were secured through inter-library loan from 
Florida State University. 

Our Library made loans as follows: 


Albany State College 3 
Texas Southern University 3 
Blakely High School (Georgia) 2 

Vertical File. This growing collection of ephemeral materials continues to 
render a valuable service to our clientele. During the biennium the collection 
weeded and reorganized. Approximately 500 new items were added, bring¬ 
ing the total number up to slightly more than 5 5.000 items. 
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Displays and Exhibits. Despite personnel shortage, the staff has done 
an exceptionally fine job of acquiring, arranging, and displaying outstanding 
books, pamphlets and other materials with the idea of stimulating interest in 
reading, and keeping our clientele abreast of the more recent publications and 
outstanding occasions and events. 

Included among the outstanding exhibits and displays were: 

“Know Your Library” (Guides to the Use of Library Facilities) 
‘‘Writing a Research Paper” 

“Audio-Visual Aids” 

“Special Holidays” 

“Best Sellers” 

“National Weeks” (Book Week, Religious Emphasis Week, etc.) 

The circulation librarian has worked very closely with departmental and 
dormitory personnel in assembling special displays for library and dormitory 
bulletin boards. 

RESERVE ROOM 

The following statistics will reveal a decided 
books: 

Instructors reserving books 
Courses for which books were reserved 
Number of copies reserved 
Copies circulated inside 
Copies circulated overnight 
State depository library circulation 

PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 

During the 1954-56 biennium, the Periodicals and Government Documents 
Departments were transferred from a crowded corner on the third stack le\cl to 
more nearly adequate quarters adjacent to the reserve room. 

Additional shelving space was provided bv the removal of several duplicate 
volumes which were exchanged for missing volumes. 

'The Micro-Film Reader, which was recently transferred to this area, has 
had extensive use by students and faculty members who requested micro-films 

through inter-library loans. 

\ t 0 t a l of 63 296 periodicals, excluding those kept on open shelves, was 
circulated. This is an increase of 42,194 over the number circulated during the 

previous biennium. 

The librarv is currently receiving 538 magazines and 57 newspapers, 265 
titles are bound and 1,349 bound volumes were added during the biennium. 

DOCUMENTS DEPARTMENT 

This department contains the following materials: government publications, 

agricultural experiment station records, agricultural extension service publications. 


increase in 

the use of reserve 

1952-54 

1954-56 

525 

560 

432 

579 

5020 

7561 

48.444 

78,168 

7001 

10,619 

4000 

4050 
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United Nations Bulletins, Pan-American Union Bulletins, and Florida State 
publications. 

The total collection of 19,747 items reflects an increase of 8,677 since 
the last report was made. 

Students and faculty members are making extensive use of these items 
in supplementing text and other course materials. 

STAFF ACTIVITIES 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages resulting from a serious lack of adequate 
personnel, the staff has worked faithfully in its attempt to execute regular re¬ 
sponsibilities and to improve existing services to the end that the library 
may be able to meet the constantly increasing demands of the University. 

In addition to the organization of various new files of information, staff 
members have rendered invaluable services to students, faculty, and civic groups 
by preparing bibliographies, setting up exhibits, giving book reviews, and dis¬ 
cussing topics on library usage. 

Throughout the biennium the staff has been well represented in local, 
state, and national committees, workshops, and conferences. 

The documents librarian served as chairman of the Exhibitors Committee 
and attended tire Florida State Library Association meeting in Fort Pierce, 
Florida, in October 1955. The circulation librarian served as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Florida State Library Association, and she also 
attended the Fort Pierce meeting. The director of libraries served as co-chair¬ 
man of the Hospitality Committee of the American library Association and 
attended the conference which convened at Miami Beach, June 17-25, 1956. 


NEEDS 

Our most critical need at this time is an increase in professional staff per¬ 
sonnel. During the biennium we lost four professional staff members: acting 
reference librarian, cataloguer, order librarian, and documents librarian. These 
well trained and efficient young women resigned to accept better paying 
positions. I he loss has seriously handicapped our program as we have not 
been able to secure the services of professionally trained personnel to fil these 
vacancies. We have, therefore,- had to employ sub and semi-professional per¬ 
sonnel and distribute as far as possible the professional duties among the 
remaining and already over loaded staff members. 

A substantial increase in salaries is a paramount need if we are to retain 
and attract efficient personnel to our Librarv. 

\\ ork space continues as a serious need. Our catalogue, order, receiving 
and shipping activities arc crowded into one small area which is hardlv adequate 
for the duties of one of these departments. 
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We had hoped that the entire basement floor of the building would be 
released for library purposes when classes are transferred to the soon-to-bc- 
completed classroom building. At the moment, however, it seems that other 
plans have been made for the use of the greater portion of this area, so the 
problem of space is still a severe handicap to our program. 

CONCLUSION 

The sentiment of the entire library personnel is voiced in this statement 
of appreciation to you, Dr. Gore, for your hearty cooperation and sympathetic 
understanding of our problems, and to our students and faculty members for 
their patience when, because of inadequate facilities, we have not succeeded in 
our effort to meet their needs. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. Luther Thomas, Director of Libraries 


REPORT OF TOE REGISTRAR 

To the President: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the Registrar for the 
biennium 1954-56. 


PROGRAM AND OBJECTIVES 

In general, the Office of the Registrar at the Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University is concerned with admissions, registrations, and academic 
records. There are many by-products, however, of these three larger functions. 
Briefly, the major functions and most important by-products may be stated as 
follows: 

I. Admissions —-This area consists of the following: (1) admission from 
high school; 2) admission of transfer students; (3 j admission to the Graduate 
School; (4) admission of special students; (5) admission of veterans; and (6) 
admission of academically delinquent students. 

II. Registration—This office has the overall responsibility for: (1) 
planning and arranging for the registration procedures of students admitted; 
(2) preparation of the university class schedule; (3) classroom assignment; 
(4) preparation of examination schedules. 

III. Academic Records—The Registrar is responsible for devising and 
directing procedure for accurate and adequate recording and transcription of 
academic records of students, past and present. I hese records include. (1) 
the records by which the students are admitted; (2) class grades, (3) scores 
on special tests; (4) honors; (5 major and minor; and (6) degrees awarded. 

IV. Statistical Work —(1) Student enrollments—kept in such a manner 
that trends can be predicted; (2) monthly reports; (3) student averages, (4) 
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grade distributions; (5) faculty teaching loads; and (6) studies on admissions 
polices. 

V. General—The program of Office of the Registrar includes many mis¬ 
cellaneous, but nevertheless important, items. They are: (1 ) issuance of tran¬ 
scripts; (Z) distribution of the university catalog; (3) work on accrediting policies; 
(4) preparation of diplomas and commencement programs; (5) mailing grades 
to parents; (6) keeping an accurate record of all students on probation; (7) dis¬ 
posing of all correspondence directed to this office by students, teachers, and 
other persons and agencies; (8) cooperating with on-campus and off-campus 
agencies, organizations, or authorized individuals having legitimate need of in¬ 
formation relating to enrollment standing, and classification of students of the 
university; (9) computing cumulative average for ROTC students for Selective 
Service purposes, fraternity and sorority; pledging and initiation, Alpha Kappa 
Mu Honor Society, and the senior class; and (10) preparing letters to Selective 
Service Boards for students requesting postponement of induction into the 
Armed Forces. 


ENROLLMENT 

An all-time high enrollment of 2649 was established during the second 
year of the biennium. The school year 1955-56 also marked the eighth con¬ 
secutive year of increasing enrollments. The figures below represent the college- 


level residence enrollment for the past eight years. 

1948- 49 ....1...... 1619 

1949- 50 . 1811 

1950- 51 . 2011 

1951- 52 .. 2073 

1952- 53 . 2093 

1953- 54 . 2120 

1954- 55 . 2414 

1955- 56 . 2649 


This general increase in enrollments has taken place despite the normal 
and expected decrease in veteran enrollments. 

ENROLLMENT STATISTICS 


The university enrollment during the biennium 


is indicated as follows: 


TABLE I — ENROLLMENT OF COLLEGE CLASSES BY SCHOOLS 

Regular Session — 1954-55 


Schools and Colleges 

First Semester 

Second Semester 


M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

Agriculture and Home Economics 

64 

44 

108 

57 

42 

99 

Arts and Sciences 

457 

123 

782 

430 

312 

742 

Education 

263 

657 

920 

265 

602 

867 

Engineering and Mechanic Arts 

184 

24 

208 

197 

24 

221 

Graduate 

99 

183 

782 

74 

137 

211 

Law 

1 0 

2 

1 2 

8 

2 

10 

Nursing Education 

0 

65 

6 

0 

53 

53 

Pharmacy 

30 

*4 

W 

} 7 

32 

7 

39 

Total Enrollment 1954-5 5 

1107 

1 307 

2414 

1063 

1179 

2242 
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Regular Session — 1955-56 
(By Schools and Colleges) 


Schools and Colleges 

Agriculture and Home Economics 

Arts and Sciences 

Education 

Engineering and Mechanic Arts 

Graduate 

Law 

Nursing Education 
Pharmacy 

lota! Enrollment 195 5-56 


First Semester 

Second Semester 

M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

65 

58 

123 

67 

51 

118 

564 

406 

970 

504 

362 

866 

294 

627 

921 

316 

581 

897 

232 

29 

261 

196 

26 

222 

65 

191 

256 

52 

157 

209 

12 

3 

15 

11 

2 

13 

0 

56 

56 

0 

42 

42 

41 

6 

47 

29 

3 

32 

1273 

1376 

2649 

1175 

1224 

2399 


Years 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 


SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT — 

First Semester 
2414 
2649 


REGULAR SESSIONS 

Second Semester 
2242 
2399 


NOTE: Explanation of terms used in Enrollment: M —Men W—Women T_Total 


TABLE II — ENROLLMENT OF COLLEGE CLASSES BY SCHOOLS 

SUMMER 1954 


Schools 

Nine-Week 

Session 

Agriculture and 

M 

W 

T 

Home Economics 

26 

0 

26 

Arts and Sciences 

129 

120 

249 

Education 

0 

0 

0 

Engineering and 




Mechanic Arts 

5 5 

3 

58 

Graduate 

0 

0 

0 

Law 

1 

0 

1 

Nursing Education 

0 

5 1 

51 

Pharmacy 

8 

1 

9 

W orkshops 

55 

24 

79 

Totals 

274 

199 

473 


SUMMARY OF SUMMER 

1954 Nine-Week Session .... 

Six-Week Term ... 

Three-Week Term ___.... 

Total . ... 

♦Total number of different students enrolled 


Six-Week 

Term 

Three-Week 

Term 

M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

0 

45 

45 

0 

3 

3 

30 

95 

125 

5 

13 

18 

150 

629 

779 

43 

162 

205 

28 

8 

36 

11 

1 

12 

254 

379 

633 

123 

182 

305 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

53 

462 

1156 

1618 

182 

414 

596 


SESSION ENROLLMENT 

.-. 473 

________ 1618 

.. 596 


..... 2687* 

Summer 1954 2211 


TABLE III — ENROLLMENT OF COLLEGE CLASSES BY SCHOOLS 

SUMMER 1955 


Schools 

Nine-Week 

Session 

Six-Week Session 


M 

W 

T 

M 

W 

T 

Agricu ture and Home Economics 

75 

26 

51 

0 

9 

9 

Arts and Sciences 

161 

158 

319 

19 

47 

66 

Education 

98 

355 

453 

37 

162 

199 

Engineering and Mechanic Arts 

94 

10 

104 

11 

8 

19 

Graduate 

130 

175 

305 

138 

307 

445 

Law 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nursing Education 

0 

44 

44 

0 

0 

0 

Pharmacy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Workshops 

118 

113 

231 

0 

0 

0 

T otals 

626 

881 

1507 

205 

533 

738 


SUMMARY OF SUMMER SESSION ENROLLMENT 

1955 Nine-Week Session .. — , ..- -. ---- 1507 

Six-Week Session - .... -- - - .. 738 

Total .. .... -.. -- • --- - — • 2245* 


♦Total number of different students enrolled -— Summer 1955 — 2225 

In view of the theoretical and practical importance of the campus laboratory 
school in giving students laboratory experience in directed teaching, observation 
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and participation, experimentation, and also to serve as a model school or 
educators of the state, the university maintains the Demonstration High and 
Elementary Schools. The enrollment during the biennium for the demonstration 
schools is as follows: 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 

Regular Session 

1954*55 1955-56 



First Semester 

Second Semester 

First Semester 

Second Semester 

High School 

255 

242 

271 

256 

Elementary 

175 

171 

180 

184 

Nursery 

39 

39 

39 

39 

Totals 

469 

452 

490 

479 


Summer Session 





1954 

1955 


High School 


79 

95 


Elementary 


156 

136 


Nursery 


37 

37 

m 

Totals 


272 

268 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF UNIVERSITY AND DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 

Regular Session 

1954*55 1955-56 

First Semester Second Semester First Semester Second Semester 


University 

2414 

2242 

2649 

2399 

Demonstration Schools 

469 

452 

490 

479 

Totals 

2883 

2694 

3139 

2878 


Summer 

Session 




1954 


1955 



Nine &. Six-Weeks 

Three Weeks 

Nine & Six-Weeks 


University 

2091 

596 

2245 


Demonstration Schools 

272 


268 


Totals 

2363 

596 

2513 


OVER-ALL ENROLLMENT — UNIVERSITY, DEMONSTRATION SCHOOLS 


AND EXTENSION 




1954-55 


1955-56 



First Semester Second Semester First 

Semester Second 

Semester 

University 

2414 

2242 

2649 

2399 

Demonstration Schools 

469 

452 

490 

47J 

Extension 

750 

409 

486 

442 

Grand Total 

3633 

3103 

3625 

3320 


During the biennium, the university had the privilege and honor to confer 
the following number of degrees upon students completing their work satis¬ 
factorily in the schools indicated. 


DEGREES CONFERRED DURING THE BIENNIUM 

Regular Session 1954-55 

Degrees Conferred 

Schools M.Ed. M.S. LL.B. A.B. 

B.S. 

Total 

Agriculture and Home Economics 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

14 

Arts and Sciences 

0 

0 

0 

3 l 

55 

86 

Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 59 

159 

Engineering and Mechanic Arts 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

12 

Graduate 

15 

8 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Law 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Nursing Education 

0 

0 

0 

o 

I 

3 

1 

Pharmacy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Totals 

15 

8 

3 

3 1 

244 

301 
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Agriculture and Home Economics 

Arts and Sciences 

Education 

Engineering and Mechanic Arts 

Graduate 

Law 

Nursing Education 
Pharmacy 

T ota Is 


bummer 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 


43 


SUMMARY SCHOOL YEAR 


Master of Education 
Master of Science 
Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 


Session 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 


1954 


23 


0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

6 

18 

24 

0 

0 

76 

76 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 135 

207 

SUMMER 

SESSION 

1954 

SR 

.. 31 

.. 3 

_ *7 




... 379 


Total 


508 


Schools 

Agriculture and H 
Arts and Sciences 
Education 

Engineering and M 

Graduate 

Law 

Nursing Ed u cation 
Pharmacy 

Total 


DEGREES CONFERRED DURING BIENNIUM 

Regular Session 1955-56 
Degrees Conferred 


Arts and Sciences 
Education 
Engineering and f 
Graduate 

Law 

Nursing Education 
Pharmacy 

Total 


Master of Education 
Master of Science ... 
Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 

Total 


M.Ed. 

M.S. 

LL.B. A.B. 

B.S. 

Total 

Economics 0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

35 

64 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

146 

146 

ic Arts 0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

35 

244 

286 

Summer Session 1955 




Economics 0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

58 

lie Arts 0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

9 

53 

22 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 3 

27 

0 

5 

93 

173 

SCHOOL YEAR 

1955-56 

AND 

SUMMER 

1955 







. 58 


25 

1 

40 

337 

461 


Rcgu lar 
Summer 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES FOR 


M.Ed. M.S. 

Sessions: I954’ q '5 15 8 

1955-56 5 3 

Sessions: 1954 43 23 

1955 53 22 


Total for Biennium 116 


BIENNIUM 

LL.B, 

3 
1 
0 
0 

4 


A.B. 

31 

35 

6 

5 

77 


B.S. 

Total 

244 

301 

244 

288 

135 

207 

93 

173 

716 

969 


CONCLUSION 

This office gratefully appreciates the additional facilities and personnel 
which have been added during the past two years. Good equipment and well 
trained and adequate personnel are necessary in order to handle the ever* 
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increasing volume of records and reports that are processed in this office. 

It is our hope that during the biennium 1956-58 additional facilities and 
personnel in proportion to our increase in enrollment will be provided in order 
that we may, at least, maintain our present level of work and also render the 
best possible service to the University and citizens of the State. Our most 
pressing needs are: 

1. Additional office space 

2. Additional personnel 

5. Adequate capital outlay as recommended in our budget request 

We sincerely hope that some attention can be given to these matters 
during the ensuing biennium. 

This office lias been greatly benefited by your suggestions from time to 
time regarding institutional procedures and policies, and we hope that the 
work of the Registrar's Office will merit continued support. 

Respectfully submitted, 


E. M. Thorpe, Registrar 
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REPORT OF THE 
BUSINESS MANAGER 

To the President: 

It is my privilege to submit herewith the report covering the Business 
Office of the University for the 1954-56 biennium. The completion of the 
above period has afforded an opportunity to analyze our operations after having 
instituted, as far as possible, the recommendations which have been made for 
a more efficient overall functioning in view of the general university expansion. 
A greatly increased staff personnel has contributed largely to our efforts. 


Continued substantial progress has been made during the past biennium 
in the accounting procedures covering both state appropriations, auxiliaries and 
agency operations, the records providing the necessary information for financial 
control in each of these areas. 


The Purchasing Department has made tremendous progress in setting up 
procedures and policies in complying with the instructions as set forth by the 
Board of Control, the Legislature, and the State Purchasing Council. The ex¬ 
panded staff along with the necessary equipment has made this possible. Efforts 
are being made at this time to locate suitable offices in the Administration 
Building in order that this area of operation can be moved nearer the total 
university business center. 


The Properties Division which has the responsibility of accounting for the 
University inventory, as well as the inventories of the ROTC area, to date 
lias recorded more than 26,000 pieces of equipment. For more efficient control, 
these records have been placed under IBM system as of this date. I he appoint¬ 
ment of the Properties Committee comprising representatives of the various 

university areas, the dutv of which is to investigate all lost or stolen items 

#■ * 

reported by the Property Supervisor and make recommendations, has con¬ 
tributed greatly in the accountability of the university' properties. 


The Department of Physical Plant and Grounds with the responsibility of 
both the maintenance of the physical plant, as well as the responsibility for 
new construction which is not contracted to outside contractors, has evidenced 
much progress during the last biennium. Among the larger construction jobs 
which have been completed by this department are the Automatic Switchboard 
Building and the Bus Garage with lubrication pit and W3sh racks. The establish¬ 
ment of a capital working fund to replace the existing procedure in the making 
of charges for work done in the various departments here at the university is 
recommended herewith a sum in the amount of 5100,000 in funds and imen 
tory to be placed in a revolving fund for this purpose. 


Each of the auxiliary facilities is now operating without deficits as in¬ 
dicated on the monthly financial reports. It is our opinion that our efforts for 
continued efficiencies will result in further progress in these areas. However, l 
am recommending that an increase of per month per student m residence 
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during the regular school term, a total of $3.50, be charged for laundry services 
and all persons in residence during the summer school session be charged at 
the rate of $1.00 per week for laundry services. 


Each of the agency operations is serving well its distinct purposes, aims 
and needs, and the expenditures thereof are kept within the anticipated 


income. 


Our most urgent need at this time is a fireproof storage warehouse build¬ 
ing, request for which is being made in the 957-59 overall building program 

budget. 

Enlargement of our staff with additional administrative and clerical as¬ 
sistance is herewith acknowledged with appreciation. 


Respectfully submitted, 

J. R. E. Lee, Jr., Business Manager 


Attached hereto and forming a part of the Report are the following exhibits 
and schedules: 

1954-1956 


Exhibit A—BALANCE SHEET, June 30, 1956 
Exhibit B—SUMMARY OF CURRENT INCOME, 1954-1956 
Schedule B-l—CURRENT RECEIPTS BY SOURCE, 1954-1956 
Exhibit C—SUMMARY OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES, 1954-1956 


Schedule C-l—CURRENT EXPENDITURES. 1954-1956 
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BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1956 

ASSETS 


Exhibit A 



I. CURRENT FUNDS 

A. General 
Cash 

Investments 

Total General 

B. Restricted 
Cash 

Total Restricted 

C. Auxiliary 
Cash 

Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 

Total Auxiliary 

Total Current E'unds 


* 430,183.92 

3,000.00 


* 21,217.85 


* 256,107.04 

27,864.64 
84,742.47 


* 433,183.92 

21,217.85 


368,714.15 
* 823,115.92 


II. LOAN FUNDS 

Cash 

Notes Receivable 
Investments 

Total Loan Funds 


* 12,567.12 

12,339.28 
5,000.00 


* 29,906.40 


III. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


None 


IV. PLANT FUNDS 

A. Unexpended Plant Funds 

Cash * 954,027.16 

Receivables (Unreleased 

Appropriations) 1,452,615.40 

Total Unexpected Plant Funds 

B. Retirement of Indebtedness Funds 

Cash * 126,180.87 

Investments 86,000.00 


Total Retirement of 
Indebtedness Funds 
C. Invested in Plant 
Land 
Buildings 
Improvements 

Equipment * 2,440,398.29 

Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation— 

Selected 

Auxiliaries 31,432.76 


* 95,850.00 

10,808,019.54 
274,156.97 


2,408,965.53 


Total Invested in Plant 


Total Plant Funds 


* 2,406,642.56 


* 212,180.87 


*13,586,992.04 
*16,205,815.47 


V. AGENCY FUNDS 

Cash 

Due from Other Funds 
Total Agency Funds 


* 125,919.85 

13,000.00 


* 138,919.85 


*17,197,757.64 
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BIENNIAL REPORT, 1954-56 

BALANCE SHEET 

June 30, 1956 

LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND SURPLUS 

Exhibit A 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 

A. General 

Reserve for Encumbrances 
Due Other Funds 
Unappropriated Surplus 

Total General 

B. Restricted 
Fund Balances 

Total Restricted 

C. Auxiliary 
Accounts Payable 
Reserve for Encumbrances 
Due Other Funds 
Surplus 

Total Auxiliary 
Total Current Funds 

II. LOAN FUNDS 

Loan Fund Balances 
Total Loan Funds 

III. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


$ 

120,526.38 

10 ,000.00 

302,657.54 





5 

433,183.92 

J5 

21,217.85 





* 

21,217.85 

$ 

16,711.77 

53,270.85 

3,000.00 

295,731.53 





$ 

368,714.15 



$ 

823,115.92 

$ 

29.906.40 





$ 

29,906.40 


None 


IV. PLANT FUNDS 


A. Unexpended Plant Funds 
Unexpended Plant Fund Balances 
Unpaid Contracts and 
Eucumbrances 

Total Unexpended Plant Funds 

B. Retirement of Indebtedness Funds 
Fund Balances 

Total Retirement of 
Indebtedness Funds 

C. Invested in Plant 

Revenue Certificates Outstanding 
Net Investment in Plant 

Total Invested in Plant 


5 708.957.16 

1,697,685.40 


$ 212 , 180 . 8 / 


$ 1,315,000.00 
1 2.271.992.04 


Total Plant Funds 


$ 2,406,642.56 

$ 212,180.87 

$\ 3,586,992.04 
$ 16.20 5,81 5.47 


V. AGENCY FUNDS 

Fund Balances s 138,919.85 

Total Agency Funds $ 138,919.85 

Total Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus 517,197,757.64 
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SUMMARY OF CURRENT INCOME 
July l, 1954 - June 30, 1956 


Exhibit B 


I. 


Educational and General 

Student Fees . 

Endowment Income . 

Governmental Appropriations: 

State ... 

Federal . 

Gifts and Grants 
Sales and Services of 
Educational Departments 
Organized Activities Rela¬ 
ting to Instructional 

Departments .. .. 

Other Income . ... ... . 


* 


Current 

General 

Funds 

286,853.49 

- 0 - 


6,873.75 


472,037.57 

14,251.35 


Total Education and General # 780,016.16 


II. Auxiliary Enterprises - . 

III. Other Non-Educstional Income 
Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Other Student Aid ... 

Total Current Income 


#1,492,087.10 


£ 


#2,272,1 03.26 


Current 

Restricted 

Funds 




- 0 - 

4,958,448.00 

97,644.26 


2.064.66 


Total 

# 286,853.49 
- 0 - 

4.958,448.00 

97,644.26 


6,873.75 


472.037.57 

16,316.01 


#5,058,156.92 

#5,838,173.08 

i 

#1,492,087.10 

# 178,367.51 

# 178,367.51 

#5,236,524.43 

#7,508,627.69 


CURRENT RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 
July 1, 1954 - June 30, 1956 


Schedule B-l 


SOURCE 

I. Educational and General 

1. Student Fees: 

w «teran Tuition ... .. — 

Incidental Fees ..-. 

Out-of-State Tuition 
Extension Fees . — 

Nurses’ Home-Jacksonville 

Affiliation 

Miscellaneous Student 
Fees ...—- - 

Total Student Fees 

2. Endowment 

3. Governmental Appro¬ 

bations-—-State 
claries . ... 

Expenses 

Current Capital Outlay 

Total State Appro¬ 
priations 

4. Governmental Appro¬ 

priations—Federal 
Bankhead Jones 
Morrill . 

Total Federal 
Appropriations 

5. Gifts and Grants Private 
Sources 


General 

Receipts 


# 18,331.65 
156,446.78 

20,714.24 

39,373.67 

1,786.74 

50,200.41 

# 286,853.49 


Restricted 

Receipts 


Total 

Receipts 


$ 

# 18,331.65 

156,446.78 
20,714.24 
39,373.67 


1,786.74 


50,200.41 

# 286,853.49 

#3,896,759.00 
754,3 19.00 
307,370.00 

#3,896,759.00 

754,319.00 

307,370.00 

#4,958,448.00 

#4,958,448.00 

$ 47,644.26 

50,000.00 

# 47,644.26 

50,000.00 

# 97,644.26 

# 97,644.26 






























































Schedule B-l 


SOURCE 


I 


Educational and General 
(Continued) 

6 . Income from Sales and 
Services 

Educational Departments 
Nursery' School 
Mechanic Arts Shops „ .. 

Total Income from 
Sales and Services 
Educational Departments 


$ 


5,954.00 

919.75 


$ 


6,873.75 


8 . Income from Organized 
Activities Relating to 
Instructional Departments 

Hospital __ __ 

Farm _ _ 

F T H A Hospital 
X-ray Fund .. 


$ 430,296.10 

40,741.47 

1 . 000.00 


Total Income from 
Organized Activities 
Relating to Instructional 
Departments _ 


i 472,037.57 


$ 


$ 


5,954.00 

919.75 


6,873.75 


7. Other Income 







County (Leon) 

. * 

3,386,60 



$ 

3,386.60 

House Rent and Utility 






Charges—Staff 

Residences 

9,573.03 




9,573.03 

Western Union 

Commissions 

1,291.72 




1,291.72 

Miscellaneous 

- 


% 

2,064.66 


2,064.66 

Total Other 

Income .... $ 

14,251.35 

S 

2,064.66 

$ 

16,316.01 


$ 430,296.10 
40,741.47 

1,000.00 


$ 472,037.57 


Total Educational and 

General Income _ $1 780,016.16 $ 5,0 5 8,1 56.92 $5,838,173.08 


II. Non-Educational 

9. Auxiliary Enterprises 

Dining Hall ... . . $ 693,470.99 


Temporary Student Union 96,143.23 

Bookstore . .. 151,592.97 

Movie . 11,3 68.00 

Dormitories and Housing 

Cropper Hall .. 34,696.14 

Wheatlev Hall ... . . . 42,809.02 

Diamond Hall . . 26,304.83 

N. B. Young Hall 19,096.18 

Other Residence Halls 3 2,602.46 

Polkinghorne Village ... 87,321.18 

McGuinn Hall ..... .. 53,300.17 

Sampson Hall . 41,953,69 

Gibbs Hall 37,892.60 

Women’s Beauty Shoppe 8,964.06 

Lucy Moten Lunchroom . 21,910.26 

Laundry ,. 130,144.71 

Jacksonville Nurses’ Unit ... 2,266.61 

Ph vsical Education 

Building ... 250.00 


Total Auxiliary 


Enterprises .... .$ 1,492,087.10 



$ 693,470.99 

96,143.23 
151,592.97 
11,368.00 

34,696.14 
42,809.02 
26,304.83 
19,096.18 
32,602.46 
87,321.18 
53,300.17 
41,953.69 
37,892.60 
8,964.06 
21,910.26 
1 30,144.71 
2,266.61 

250.00 


$1,492,087.10 
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Schedule B-l 



SOURCE 


10. Other Non-Educational 
Scholarships, Fellowships 
and Other Student Aid 
A. and M. Scholarships ... $ 
Sears and Rosebuck 

Scholarship ... 

Si a Gamma Rho 
Scholarship 

Alumni Gifts _ _„ 

Economic Resource Use 
Workshop 

Gamma Theta Chapter 
AKA Sorority Scholarship .... 
Gamma Eta—Delta 

Sigma Theta Scholarship . 

J. Velma Keene 

Scholarship . 

Florida Association of 
Colored Women Scholarship 
Exchange Bank of St. 

Augustine Scholarship __ 

Other Scholarships .... _ 

Davis Brothers 

Scholarship .. . 

Racetrack Scholarship 


General 

Receipts 


Total S cholarships. 

Fellowships, and Other 
Student Aid . . ... $ 

Total Non*Educational 

Income - .. .. 31.492,087.10 

Total—All Income .. . 32,272,103.26 


Restricted Total 

Receipts Receipts 


3 98,553.42 

$ 

98,553,42 

2,320.94 


2,320.94 

279.18 


279,18 

1,950.00 


1,950.00 

200.00 


200.00 

305.94 


305.94 

380.38 


380.38 

350.00 


350.00 

300.00 

1,138.05 


300.00 

1,138.05 

819.10 

71,770.50 


819.10 

71,770.50 

3 178,367-51 


178,367.51 

3 178,367.51 

31,670,454.61 

35,236,524.43 

37,508,627.69 


SUMMARY OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES 


July 1, 1954 - June 30, 1956 

Exhibit C 

I. Educational and General 

General Administration .-.—.—-.. 

Student Welfare ------ 

General Expense .....—. 

Instruction ..-. 

Library ...—.-.-.. 

Operation and Maintenance Physical Plant .— 

Organized Activities Relating to Instructional 
Departments - .. ..—. - 

Total Educational and General . .— —-. 


3 468,701.86 

170,880.83 
118,302.51 
2,550,778.53 
144,495.49 
1,135,421.03 

802 , 722.28 


35,391,302.53 


II. Auxiliary Enterprises 


31,299,293.03 


III. Scholarships, Fellowships and Other Student Aids . 

Total Current Expenditures ----. 


3 171,617.68 

36,862,213.24 
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BIENNIAL REPORT, 1954-56 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES 
July 1, 1954 - June 30, 1956 

Schedule C-l 

I. Educational and General 

General Administration and General Expense 
General Administration 

President’s Office .... 

Dean of Administration's Office .. 

Business Manager's Office .....— 

Purchasing ....-. 

Director of Auxiliaries . 

Accounting ... 

Property Supervision ..----- 

I. B. M. ... ..-....-.. 

Food Service ..... 

Registrar's Office ... 

Total General Administration ..... 

Student Welfare 

Student Welfare ... 

Dean of Women ..... 

Dean of Men ....-. 

Student Health . 


Total Student Welfare 

General Expense 

Public Relations .... 

General Services ... 

Alumni Affairs . 

Test Service Bureau . 

General Expense .. 


Total General Expense 


Total General Administration and General Expense 


Instruction 

School of Agriculture and Home Economics 

Undergraduate Agriculture .. 

Graduate Agriculture .. 

Home Economics .. 


Total School of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Special Projects 

Agriculture —....... 

Home Economics .. 

Science Pharmacy .... 


Total Special Projects ..... 

College of Arts and Sciences 

Dean’s Office .. 

English . 

Arts and Ceramics .. . . 

Foreign Languages .. 

Music ..... 

Philosophy .. 

Drama and Speech . 

Biology ... 

Chemistry and Physics ... 

Mathematics . 

Business Education and Administration 

Economics ... 

History and Geography 

Political Science .. 

Sociology .. ' 

Library Science 

R.O.T.C... . ~~- 

Total College of Arts and Sciences 




£ 43,206.56 

23,355.77 

48.994.11 

13.831.12 
8,079.16 

158,726.86 

28,490.06 

49,331.95 

4,999.92 

89,686.35 


g 468,701.86 


90,510.66 

29,284.94 

29,034.29 

22,050.94 


170,880.83 


37,205.01 

26,034.09 

3,640.46 

7,722.23 

43,700.72 

* 

118,302.51 

$ 

757,885.20 

$ 

89,600.28 
1 80,567.53 
74,244.69 

* 

344,412.50 

$ 

1,505.30 

61,888.22 

14,356.75 

V 

77,750.27 


$ 46.319.57 

109,540.62 
49,208.48 
39,014.74 
118,109.79 

21.632.94 
42,134.09 
73,409.73 
77.607-73 
61,193.32 
59,1 24.11 
31,499.50 
71,290.14 
23,556.77 

40.280.94 
30,906.46 

9.614.20 


$ 904,443.13 
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School of Education 

Teach er Education ... 

Psychology ... 

Physical Education . 

Extension .. ... 

Elementary and Secondary .. 

Nursery School .... 

Audio-Visual Aids . 

Total School of Education . 


School of Engineering 

Mechanical Arts .... 

Engineering . 

Total School of Engineering .. 

School of Nursing Education __ 

College of Law . 

School of Pharmacy ...... 

Graduate School ... 

Summer School Special .. 

Total Instruction .. 


Library ........... 

Operation and Maintenance of Physical Plant .. 

Organized Activities Relating to Instructional Departments 
Health and General Hospital ...... 

Total Educational and General ..... 

II, Non-Educational 

Auxiliary Enterprises 

Dining Hall . ... 

Jacksonville Nurses’ Unit ..... 

Temporary Student Union .... 

Bookstore . „ ........-... 

Women’s Beauty Shoppe . .. .... 

Lucy Moten Lunchroom ... 

Movie .....-. 

Laundry .. .... ----—-- 

Dormitories and Housing 

Cropper Hall ... .. ....-. 

Wheatley Hall . . . .. .-- 

Diamond Hall .. ... ------ . 

N. B. Young Hall .... -... - — 

Other Residence Halls ... -.— 

Polkinghorne Village .. .. ... 

McGuinn Hall .. - -.•»- 

Sampson Hall . - -...-.-— 

Gibbs Hall .-.. 

Total Auxiliary Enterprises . . 

lit. Scholarships and Other Student Aids 

A. and M. Scholarships . . . -- 

Sears-Roebuck Scholarships . . 

St. Joe Paper Companv . ... 

Racetrack Scholarship Fund - - . 

F'“ono m '^ Resnprre I ^se ^X^orkshop Scholarships 

Ruby Diamond Scholarships - 

J. Velma Keene Scholarship . . • ---..— 

Florida Association of Colored Women . 

David Brothers Scholarships .. . -. 

Other Scholarships - - ■ ---• .. 

Exchange Bank of St. Augustine . 

Gamma Theta AKA .- . -. 

Total Scholarships and Other Student Aids 
Total Non-Educational 

Total Current Expenditures . 


$ 185 , 643.70 

32 , 476.96 
144 , 216.08 
68 , 581.65 
125 , 053.96 
46 , 362.41 
4 , 774.9 2 


$ 

607 , 109.68 

$ 

166 , 988.79 


88 , 577.52 

$ 

255 , 566.31 

$ 

105 , 890.80 

* 

95 , 683.32 

s 

80 , 375.19 

$ 

53 , 487.33 

% 

26 , 060.00 

32 , 550 , 778.53 

* 

144 , 495.49 

% 

1 , 135 , 421.03 

$ 

802 , 722.28 

5 , 391 , 302.53 


3 631 , 454.04 
4 . 619.27 
85 , 763.95 
163 , 004.01 
7 , 214.64 

20 . 902.92 
9 , 544.51 

122 , 423.15 

24 , 519.37 
20 , 862.44 
19 , 508.40 
8,41 5.35 
39 , 420.26 
87 , 963.88 

26 . 438.92 
14 , 787.72 
12 , 450.20 


31 , 299 , 293.03 


$ 98 , 578.42 

2 , 881-89 
521,54 
63,71 5.04 
$ 2 , 929.62 

308.05 
230.00 
31 6.54 
804.00 
832.58 
300.00 
200.00 


$ 171 . 617.68 


31 , 299 , 293.03 
36 , 862 , 213.24 
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No artist work is so high, so 
noble, so grand, so enduring, 
so important for all time, as 
the making oj character in a 
child. — Charlotte Cushman. 
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President's Biennial Report for 1954-1956 

DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF 


1954-55 

Lloyd A. Ambrosen, M.A. 
Principal 

Miss Imogene Allen, M.A. 
Supervising Teacher, 

Primary Department 

Richard K. Lane, M.A. 

Supervisor , Auditory Training 

Primary Department 

Mrs. Margaret Beem, B.S. 

Mrs. Gretchen Brinkman, B.S. 
Miss Eugenia Burnet, M.E. 

Mrs. Frances Crocker, B.S. 

Mrs. Vela Evans 
Mrs. Nettie Fleming 
Mrs. Winifred Forsyth 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grady, B.A. 

Mrs. Nelda Hibbs, B.S. 

Mrs. Edna Kerr, B.A. 

Mrs. Jane King 

Mrs. Ann P. McGuinness, M.A. 
Miss Christine Olson, B.A. 

Mrs. Dorothy Park 
Mrs. Doris Wilson, B.A, 

Miss Dorothy Wright, B.A. 

Miss Eugenia Hubbard, Clerk 

Intermediate and Advanced 

Departments 

Mrs. Charlotte Cubley 
Miss Joanne Dziuba, M.E. 

Miss Hallie Graham, B.A. 

Robert Greenmun, B.A. 

William H. Grow, B.A. 

Miss Mary Guilmartin, M.A. 

Mrs. Helen Hudson, B.E. 

Byron Hunziker, B.A. 

Mrs. Emelie Kalal, B.A. 

Mrs. Laura Mays, B.A. 

Miss Josephine Olson, B.A. 

Mrs. Mae Powell 

Miss Doris Prichard, B.A. 

H. J. Reidelberger, B.S. 

Mrs. Lois Stockdale, B.A. 

Miss Lalla Wilson, B.A. 

Wesley Wilson, B.A. 

Mrs. Lola Nash, M.A., Librarian 
Mrs. Virginia King, B.A., Clerk 


1955-56 

Edward W. Reay, M.S., M.A. 
Principal 

Richard K. Lane, M.A., Superris¬ 
ing Teacher, Primary Depart¬ 
ment, and Auditory Training 

Primary Department 

Mrs. Norine C. Adams 
Mrs. Margaret Beem, B.S. 

Mrs. Gretchen Brinkman, B.S. 
Miss Eugenia Burnet, M.E. 

Mrs. Frances Crocker, B.S. 

Mrs. Vela Evans 
Mrs. Nettie Fleming 
Mrs. Winifred Forsyth 
**Mrs. Mary Galloway, B.S. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grady, B.A. 

Mrs. Nelda Hibbs, B.S. 

Mrs. Edna Kerr, B.A. 

Mrs. Jane King 

:;: Mrs. Ann P. McGuinness, M.A. 

Miss Christine Olson, B.A. 

Mrs. Dorothy Park 
Miss Dorothy Wright, B.A. 

Miss Eugenia Hubbard, Clerk 

Intermediate and Advanced 

Departments 

Mrs. Charlotte Cubley 
Miss Joanne Dziuba, M.E. 
Robert Greenmun, B.A. 

William H. Grow, B.A. 

Miss Mary Guilmartin, M.A. 
Mrs. Helen Hudson, B.E. 

Byron Hunziker, B.A. 

Mrs. Emelie Kalal, B.A. 

Mrs. Laura Mays, B.S. 

Miss Josephine Olson, B.A. 

Mrs. Mae Powell 

Miss Doris Prichard, B.A. 

H. J. Reidelberger, B.S. 

Mrs. Lois Stockdale, B.A. 

Mrs. Doris Wilson, B.A. 

Miss Lalla Wilson, B.A. 

Wesley Wilson, B.A, 

Miss Hallie Graham, B.A., 
Librarian 

Mrs. Virginia King, B.A., Clerk 

* Resigned December 31, 1955 
:: * Employed January 1, 1956 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF—Continued 
1954-55 1955-56 


Vocational Department 

Edmund F. Bumann, B.A., 
Carpentry 

J. V. Caruso, Barbering 

Lowell Cooper, Shoe Repair 

John T. Cox, Dry Cleaning and 
Pressing 

Evan J. Ellis, Upholstering 

Mrs. Rosalind Greenmun, B.A., 
Foods 

William H. Grow, B.A., Art 

Mrs. Lily Hogle, Clothing 

Eugene Hogle, B.A., General Shop 

Mrs. Virginia King, B.A., Typing 

Mrs. Mildred F. Murray, M.E., 
Foods and Clothing 

A. W. Pope, Graphic Arts 

Mrs. Agnes Solano, Cos7netology 

Athletic and Physical 
Education Department 

Frank M. Slater, B.A., Boys’ 
Physical Education and Head 
Coach 

H. J. Reidelberger, B.S., Assist¬ 
ant Coach 

Miss Hazel Crichlow, Girls' 
Physical Education 

HOUSEPARENTS 

Mrs. Mabel Schaffner, Senior 
Girls 

Miss Muriel Malloy. Junior Girls 


HOUSEPARENTS 

Carl J. Holland. Senior Boys 
Jack Smith. Junior Boys 
Mrs. Margaret Smith. Junior Boys 


Vocational Department 

Edmund F. Bumann, B.A., 
Carpentry 

J. V. Caruso, Barbering 

Lowell Cooper, Shoe Repair 

John T. Cox, Dry Cleaning and 
Pressing 

Leonard Oja, Upholstering 

Mrs. Rosalind Greenmun, B.A., 
Foods 

William H. Grow, B.A., Art 

Mrs. Lily Hogle, Clothing 

Eugene Hogle, B.A., General Shop 

Mrs. Virginia King, B.A., Typing 

Mrs. Mildred F. Murray, M.E., 
Foods and Clothing 

A. W. Pope, Graphic Arts 

Mrs, Agnes Solano, Cosmetology 

Athletic and Physical 
Education Department 

Frank M. Slater, B.A., Boys' 
Physical Education and Head 
Coach 

H. J. Reidelberger, B.S., Assist- 
tant Coach 

Miss Hazel Crichlow, Girls' 
Physical Education 

-McLANE HALL 

*Miss Mabel Schaffner, Senior 
Girls 

* - Mrs. Helen Somers, Senior Girls 
Miss Muriel Malloy, Junior Girls 
Miss LoDema Hillman, Relief 

*R es igned February 1, 1956 
- - Employed February 1, 1956 

-RHYNE HALL 

Carl J. Holland, Senior Boys 

Jack Smith, Junior Boys 

Mrs. Margaret Smith, Junior Boys 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF—Continued 


HOUSEPARENTS—BLOXHAM COTTAGE 


1954-55 

Mrs. Carolyn McMurray, Primary 
Girls 

Mrs. H. L, Vining, Primary Boys 


1955-56 

Mrs. Carolyn McMurray, Primary 
Girls 

Mrs. H. L. Vining, Primary Boys 


HOUSEPARENTS—WARTMANN COTTAGE 


Mrs. Mabel Carson, Primary Girls 
Mrs. Ossie Mickler, Primary Boys 
Mrs. Lillian Flanigan, Relief for 
Wartmann 

Mrs. Anna Peters, Relief for 
Bloxham and Wartmann 

HOUSEPARENTS—NEW 

Mrs. Viva Lindquist, Primary Girls 
Mrs. Bessie Payne, Primary Girls 
Mrs. Emily Poore, Relief 
Mrs. Evelyn Pickering, Primary 
Boys 

Mrs. Violet Branom, Primary 
Boys 


Mrs. Mabel Carson, Primary Girls 
Mrs. Ossie Mickler, Primary Boys 
Mrs. Fannie L. Banks, Relief 


PRIMARY BUILDING 

Mrs. Viva Lindquist, Primary Girls 
Mrs. Emily Poore, Primary Girls 
Mrs. Bessie Payne, Relief 
Mrs. Evelyn Pickering, Primary 
Boys 

Mrs. Violet Branom, Primary 
Boys 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND 

1954-55 1955-56 


Lee A. Iverson, M.A., Principal 

Mrs. Jeneva Tobin, M.A. 
Supervising Teacher 

Joe Albrecht, B.A. 

Mrs. Mary Albrecht, B.S. 

Herbert Angus, B.A. 

Mrs. Pauline Bennett 
Mrs. Sarah Davenport 
Miss Martha Hieatt, M.A. 

Mrs. Marian L. Hillier, B.A. 

Mrs. Doris Hoagland, B.M. 

Mrs. Dorothy W. Konrad, M.A. 
Mrs. Inez W. Koger, B.M. 

Mrs. Barbara L. Stephens, B.S. 
Mrs. Lola Nash, M.A., Librarian 
Mrs. Ruth S. Snipes, Clerk 

Music Department 

Mrs. Mary Allgaier, M.A. 

Mrs. lone Cookus, B.M. 

Mi's. Inez W. Koger, B.M. 

Herbert Angus, B.A. 

Industrial Training 
Department 

T. M. Gibbs, Boys' Shop 
Mrs. Margaret Sanchez, 

Home Economics and Crafts 
Mrs. Jeneva Tobin, M.A., Typing 

Physical Education 
Department 

Mrs. (Barbara L. Stephens, B.S., 
Girls 

Lee A. Iverson, M.A., Boys 
Marty Victor, Boys 


Lee A. Iverson, M.A., Principal 

Mrs. Jeneva Tobin, M.A. 

Supervising Teacher and Busi¬ 
ness Education 

Joe Albrecht, B.A. 

Mrs. Mary Albrecht, B.S. 

Mrs. Mary Allgaier, M.A., Music 
Herbert Angus, B.A., Boys' 
Physical Education and 
Recreation 

Mrs. Pauline Bennett 

Mrs. lone Cookus, B.M., Music 

Mrs. Sarah Davenport 

T. M. Gibbs, Industrial Education 

Miss Martha Hieatt, M.A. 

Mrs. Marian L. Hillier, B.A 
Mrs. Doris Hoagland, B.M. 

Mrs. Inez W. Koger, B.M., Music 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Konrad, M.A. 

-Mrs. Dorothy Mack, B.S., Girls 
Physical Education 

**Miss Virginia McGuirt, B.S., 
Girls' Physical Education 

Miss Josephine A. Moody, M.A. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanchez, Home 
Economics and Crafts 

Miss Hallie Graham, B.A., 
Librarian 

Mrs. Lorie Beebe, Clerk 

* Resigned February 1, 1956 
** Em ployed February 1, 1956 


HOUSEPARENTS 

Mrs. Berdye L. Driscoll, 

Primary Girls 
Mrs. lone Cookus, B.M., 

Senior Girls 

Mrs. Marie Baker, Re lie 1 

HOUSEPARENTS 

T.M. Gibbs, Senior Boys 
James Merritt, Relict, Bo>s 
Mrs. Lenora Shay. Primary Boys 


McLANE HALL 

Mrs. Berdye L. Driscoll, Primary 
Girls 

Mrs. Thelma Kimball, Senior Girls 
Mrs. lone Cookus, B.M., Relief 


-RHYNE HALL 

James Merritt, Senior Boys 
George Johnson, Senior Boys 
Mrs. Lenora Shay, Primary Boys 
Mrs Anna Peters, Primary Boys 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE NEGRO DEAF 


1954-55 

Virginia James, Head Teacher 
Geraldine Burrell, M.A. 

Inez B. Knowles 
Willa Lee Dawson, B.S. 
Henrietta Reynolds 
Cary White 
Rosalie White 
Clara Wright, B.S. 

Vocational Department 

Dora Jenkins, Cosmetology 
Inez B. Knowles, Sewing 
Willa Lee Dawson, B.S., Home 
Economics 

Cary White, General Shop Work 
Robert H. Saunders, B.S., 
Industrial Arts 


1955-56 

Virginia James, Head Teacher 
Geraldine Burrell, M. A 
Inez B. Knowles 
Willa Lee Dawson, B.S. 

James D. Magness, B.S. 
Henrietta Reynolds 
Cary White 
Rosalie White 
Clara Wright, B. S. 

Vocational Department 

Dora Jenkins, Cosmetology 
Inez B, Knowles, Seiumg 
Willa Lee Dawson, B.S., Home 
Economics 

Cary White, General Shop Work 
Robert H. Saunders, B.S., 
Industrial Arts 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE NEGRO BLIND 


1954-55 

Otis W. Knowles, Head Teacher 
Anita Holmes 
Darlena Hosley 
Matthew McCoy 
Grant H. McCray, B.S. 

Hiram Sherman, B.S. 

Music Department 

Anita Holmes 
Matthew McCov 

ms 

Vocational Department 

Otis W. Knowles, Boys' Shop 

Willa Lee Dawson, B.S., 

Home Economics 

Minnie Paschal, Handiwork 


1955-56 

Otis W, Knowles, Head Teacher 
Anita Holmes 
Darlena Hosley 
James A. Martin, B.S. 

Matthew McCoy 
Grant H. McCray, B.S. 

Hiram Sherman, B.S. 

Music Department 

Anita Holmes 
Grant H. McCray, B.S. 

Vocational Department 

Robert H. Saunders, B.S., Boi/.s' 
Shop 

Willa Lee Dawson, B.S., Home 
Economics 

Minnie Paschal, Handiwork 
James A. Martin, B.S., Typing 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE NEGRO DEAF AND BLIND—Cont. 

HOUSEPARENTS—GIRLS’ DORMITORY 


Dar.lena Hosley, Senior Deaf Girls 
Dora Jenkins, Junior Deaf Girls 
Willa Lee Dawson, B.S., Relief 
Henrietta Reynolds, Relief 


HOUSEPARENTS 

Otis W. Knowles, Deaf Boys 
Grant H. McCray, B.S., Relief 
Matthew McCoy, Blind Boys 
Hiram Sherman, B.S., Relief 


PHYSICAL 

Grant H. McCray, B.S., Deaf 
and Blind Boys 

Matthew McCoy, Assistant, Deaf 
Boys 

Hiram Sherman, B. S., Assistant 
Blind Boys 

Rosalie White, Deaf and Blind 
Girls 

Henrietta Reynolds, Assistant, 
Deaf Girls 

Clara Wright, Assistant, Blind 
Girls 


Alveta Brown, Senior Deaf Girls 
Dora Jenkins, Junior Deaf Girls 
Darlena Hosley, Relief 


BOYS’ DORMITORY 

Harrison Taylor, Deaf Boys 
James D. Magness, B.S., Relief 
Grant H. McCray, B.S., Relief 
Matthew McCoy, Blind Boys 
Hiram Sherman, B.S., Relief 


EDUCATION 

Grant H. McCray, B.S., Deaf and 
Blind Boys 

James D. Magness, B.S., Assistant, 
Deaf Boys 

Rosalie White, Deaf and Blind 
Girls 

Geraldine Burrell, Assistant, Deaf 
Girls 













































PRESIDENT’S BIENNIAL REPORT 


Saint Augustine, Florida, July 1. 1956 

To the Honorable Chairman and Members 
State Board of Control of Florida 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Gentlemen : 

Presented for your consideration is the biennial report 
of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind beginning 
July 1,1954 and ending June 30, 1956. 

The Florida State School for the Deaf and the Blind is 
a dual residential-educational institution for those with 
hearing or visual handicaps. The school maintains depart¬ 
ments for the white deaf, the white blind, negro deaf and 
negro blind. 

The school is designed for the purpose of giving good 
academic training to children of school age whose parents 
or guardians are legal residents of Florida. It also provides 
varied and comprehensive vocational, recreational, and 
physical education programs, combined with many extra¬ 
curricular activities which help to coordinate a social ad¬ 
justment program. 

The school not only must provide for the education of 
these school age children, but also must provide for the 
feeding, household care, medical care, and maintenance 

over a twenty-four hour period. 

1 / 4 * 

The past two years has seen an expanding and im¬ 
proved program in all departments. One of the most 
important has been the school’s program in testing which 
has included achievement, intelligence, aptitude, psycio- 
logical and audiometric tests. 
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The following programs have been expanded and new 
equipment added to each: auditory training, visual edu¬ 
cation, physical education, and health. 

The school has expanded its maintenance to all buildings 
and tine grounds. At the present time the maintenance and 
upkeep to these have reached a new high. 

The various programs and activities of various depart- 

T » 

ments will be discussed throughout the remainder of this 
report. 

ENROLLMENT 

In 1954-55 there were enrolled 520 pupils. Of this num¬ 
ber, 307 were in the Department for the White Deaf, of 
whom 145 were girls and 162 were boys. There were in the 
Department for the White Blind, 97 pupils, of whom 38 were 
girls and 59 were boys. In the Department for the Negro 
Deaf there were 73 pupils, 36 girls and 37 boys. There were 

43 pupils in the Negro Blind Department, 8 girls and 35 
boys. 

During the 1955-56 school year there were enrolled 536 
pupils. Of this number, 301 were in the White Deaf Depart¬ 
ment, of whom 141 were girls and 160 were boys. In the 
White Blind Department, 108 pupils were enrolled, of whom 
49 were girls and 59 were boys. In the Negro Deaf Depart¬ 
ment, there were 81 pupils, 40 girls and 41 boys. The Negro 

Blind Department enrollment was 46, of whom 14 were 
girls and-32 were boys. 

Six hundred and twenty-five pupils were enrolled dur¬ 
ing the ast two year period, which is the largest biennial 
enrollment since the school was established. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS FOR 1954-56 

Deaf 
Blind 


WHITE 


NEGRO 


355 

126 


Deaf 

Blind 


92 

52 


Total; 625 
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ATTENDANCE BY COUNTIES 


Biennium 


19 


Alachua ... 

Baker . 

Bay . 

Brevard 
Broward 
Calhoun .. 
Charlotte 

Citrus . 

Clay . 

Columbia 
Dade 

DeSoto . 

Dixie 

Duval . 

Escambia 
Franklin 
Gadsden 
Gilchrist 

Gulf . 

Hamilton . 

Hendry 
Hernando 
Highlands ... 
Hillsborough 
Indian River 

Jackson . 

Jefferson . 

Lafayette . 

Lake . 


q i ■ n n ■ # H * 


* 9 ■ 4 


■ m «B * 


4, 1 ■■ 4 I ■ * I 


■ - + * tl 


g ■ I * ■ < 


16 

Lee 

6 

. 4 

Leon 

10 

13 

Levy. 

3 

14 

w ... .... 

Madison 

4 

17 

Manatee 

4 

. 1 

Marion 

11 

2 

Martin 

1 

3 

Monroe 

11 

2 

Nassau 

7 

. 6 

Okaloosa .... 

5 

44 

Orange 

35 

2 

Osceola . 

2 

* # # ■»■ 

Palm Beach . 

24 

87 

Pasco . 

9 

.. 16 

Pinellas . 

13 

1 

Polk 

35 

6 

Putnam 

11 

2 

St. Johns . 

43 

3 

St. Lucie .. 

5 

4 

Santa Rosa .. 

3 

. 4 

Sarasota ... 

3 

. 1 

Seminole .. 

8 

. 4 

Sumter ..* • 

2 

. 45 

Suwannee ... 

3 

. 7 

Taylor . 

2 

. 11 

Union . 

2 

3 


18 

. 1 

Walton . 

5 

15 

Washington . 

5 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS—1954-56 Biennium 


* 4 ■ * 


Birth Injury . 8 

Carbuncle . * 

Catarrh . *■ 

Colds . * 

Colitis . * 

Congenital . 

Cream Rash . * 

Encephalitis 

Fall . 

Fever . 

Heredity . 

Hypoglycemia 
Infection .... 

Influenza . 

Malaria . 

Mastoid . 

Measles 


Meningitis . 

Mixed Deafness . 

Mumps . 

Nerve Deafness . 

Otitis Media . 

Pneumonia . 

Poliomyelitis . 

Quinine . 

Rising in head . 

Scarlet Fever . 

Sickness . 

Streptocolysin .. 

Tonsil-Adenoid Infection . 

Typhoid Fever . 

Undeveloped Nerve 

Unknown . 

Whooping Cough 


■ ■ ■ i 1 


■ **+*■ 


■ §■ ■* •> * 


1 
6 
1 

13 
1 

14 
1 
1 
4 

25 


* 1 h * 


1 - ■ * * 


. ■■ ■ * ■ w 


« 1l I • T ■ 1 


36 

1 

1 

12 

13 

5 
2 
2 
1 

6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

109 

7 
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CAUSES OF BLINDNESS—1954-56 Biennium 


Accident . 19 

Aniridia . 1 

Albinism ... 6 

Birth Injury . 2 

Brain Tumor . 5 

Cataracts . 14 

Central Nerve System 

Lesion . 1 

Chorioretinitis . 3 

Congenital . 43 

Corneal Staphyloma . 1 

Detached Retina . 1 

Glaucoma . 6 

Gonorrhea .. 1 

Heredity . 3 

Infection . 2 


Intro-Ocular Tension . l 

Kidney Poisoning . l 

Measles . 3 

Meningitis . 1 

Microphthalmus . 1 

Nystagmus . 3 

Ophthalmia Neonatorum. 2 

Optic Atrophy. 7 

Optic Neuritis . i 

Quinine . 1 

Retinitis Pigmentosa . 2 

Retrolental Fibroplasia . 14 

Syphilis ..... 4 

Ulcers of Eyes . 1 

Unknown .. 28 


































DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF 


Th© Department for the Deal provides three years of 
preparatory work consisting of sense training, speech, 
speech reading, auditory training, language, reading, and 
other basic courses. Following the preparatory work, regu¬ 
lar public school work is carried on plus speech, auditory 
i i ling, and speech reading. Special techniques are used 
in teaching the pupils. 

For pupils unable to profit by speech and speech, 
reading, special non-oral classes are provided. 

The Vocational Department for the Deaf which is very 
diversified operates on a full day time schedule and 
includes the following: printing and linotyping, shoe repair¬ 
ing, general shop, woodworking, barbering, gardening and 
ground maintenance, general maintenance and plumbing, 
arts and crafts, cosmetology, cooking, elementary sewing, 
clothing, typing, laundry, cleaning and pressing, upholstery 
and refinishing, and driver training. 

During the biennium a new cleaning and pressing de¬ 
partment has been opened. This shop is equipped with 
modern up-to-date equipment for the training of students. 
Upholstering was also begun during the biennium and 
students are taught not only to make furniture, but to 
completely rebuild and upholster furniture. A course in 
driver training was begun for all older students in the 
Department for the Deaf. 

The principal’s report which follows this will explain 
in detail the operation of the Department for the Deaf. 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 

To the President: 

Ti q Department for the White Deaf has endeavoied to impiove 
its educational program by keeping in mind the premise that the 
total development of the deaf child and his conti ibution to the 
society where he will eventually take his place is all-impoitant. 
It believes that any school for the deaf should be judged on the 
basis of the overall adjustment of its graduates in society, and 
the extent to which they contribute in a positive manner. 
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Every child is given ample opportunity to gain an ability to 
read the lips and to speak intelligibly. For those children who 
cannot attain such abilities and are failing to acquire the educa¬ 
tional facts of life, other means of communication are utilized. 
It is our sincere desire that every student receive the instruction 
he requires to develop a usable understanding of language and the 
basic vocational skills to assist him to become a self-sufficient 
citizen of the community in which he will live. 

Faculty 

The faculty during this biennium was composed of 34 academic 
teachers, 11 full-time and 3 part-time vocational instructors, and 
two physical education instructors. 

Auditory Training 

The greatest improvement made in the academic department 
during this biennium occurred in the field of auditory training. 
In September of 1954, our staff was augmented by the appointment 
of Richard K. Lane as supervisor of auditory equipment and train¬ 
ing. It has been his job to organize and emphasize this phase of 
our teaching methods designed to utilize the residual hearing of 
our students, to facilitate the education of those hard of hearing 
students who are able to hear language patterns with the help 
of amplified sound, and to improve the speech qualities of those 
children who only hear and understand speech elements and gross 
sounds. 

In his report Mr. Lane says: 

he specific responsibilities of the auditory training 
program include audiometric testing and hearing evalua¬ 
tion of all students; proper evaluation and selection of new 
individual hearing aids; service and repair of all individual 
hearing aids; installation, repair and service of all multiple 
hearing aids in our classrooms; hearing evaluation of pro¬ 
spective students, and testing of and consultation for any 
individual child or adult with a hearing problem who seeks 
assistance. (In the past two years approximately 25 indi¬ 
viduals, mostly elderly people, some residents of Florida and 
some just vacationers in difficulty, have received assistance 
or information from this department.) 

“A workshop was established to facilitate the service and 
repair of all hearing aid equipment which not only saves 
time but expense to our school and the parents of our chil¬ 
dren. During 1955-56 funds were made available for the 
purchase of all batteries and cords for our children’s indi¬ 
vidual hearing aids as the need arose. 

'n this biennium six of the most up-to-date multiple 
hearing aids were purchased. Each of our present total of 
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eighteen multiple hearing aids has outlets for ten head¬ 
phones with individual control boxes. 

“Individual hearing aids are worn by approximately 125 
of our children. This figure includes several children in 
the Department for the Blind who also receive any of the 
services of this Department if needed. 

“Several hearing aid dealers in the Jacksonville area 
generously consign their latest equipment to us for trial 
purposes. Other aids are received directly from the home 
offices of some companies. 

“Since many of our students cannot afford individual 
aids, we have solicited financial assistance for parents from 
several organizations (Knights of Pythias, Dixie Lodge 102. 
and the Jacksonville Lioness Club) which have purchased 
aids for our loan program and on several occasions have 
presented new aids to several students. The school was 
also fortunate enough to receive a large unsolicited gift 
from the Field Cooperative Association, Inc., which was 
for the purchase of individual hearing aids. We are greatly 
indebted to these organizations for their generous donations. 

“During the school year of 1955-56 an in-service training 
course, “Auditory Training and Audiometric Testing”, was 
presented by Dr. W. H. Aydelotte of Eastern Carolina Col¬ 
lege. Thirty-four teachers took the course and completed 
the requirements. Three staff members audited the course. 
This in-service training course was designed to teach each 
teacher how to gain a maximum of classroom use from mul¬ 
tiple and individual hearing aids as a means of benefiting 
those children possessing residual hearing. It also presented 
an opportunity for the faculty to learn the basic funda¬ 
mentals of audiometric testing and interpretation of audio- 
grams. The course comprised ten hours of lecture by Dr. 
Aydelotte with reading assignments and projects for the 
members of the class. We feel that each teacher acquired 
more “tools of the trade” and added to her fund of knowl¬ 
edge of deafness with its accompanying problems.” 

Mr. Lane spent another week with Dr. Aydelotte in Atlanta, 
Georgia, studying the repair and service of hearing aid equipment. 

We believe that this program is beginning to serve the needs 
of our pupils who have l'esidual hearing. The school desires to 
remain abreast of the possibilities of incieased assistance which 
may be found in the field of electronics. 

Vocational Department 

Vocational education facilities were greatly increased this bien¬ 
nium. Two new outlets, Cleaning and Pressing, and Upholstery, 

were added to the curri um. 
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The Cleaning and Pressing shop which opened on January 3, 
1955, contains the following new equipment: an automatic syn¬ 
thetic cleaning unit, a spotting board, a silk finishing unit, two 
utility pressers, and a windwhip dryer. Pupils’ clothes are cleaned 
and pressed free of charge. 

Operating entirely on student help under a competent instruc¬ 
tor, the shop cleaned and pressed enough clothes, athletic uniforms, 
drapes, etc., to have an average income of $1,478.56 per month 
according to the rates charged at local shops. 

The Upholstery shop is another wonderful addition to our 
Vocational Department. It not only provides excellent training 
for our students in a vocation which employs all of their best 
talents with no demands for the sense of hearing but it also is a 
source which can be drawn on whereby the furniture of the entire 
institution can be properly maintained. Many of the boys made 
or re-upholstered pieces of furniture for their parents. In 1955- 
56 a total of nine new upholstered chairs were made and complete 
upholstery jobs were done on 12 couches, 15 chairs, one vanity, and 
one ottoman. The material and labor to have this work done in a 
shop in town would have amounted to approximately $3,349.04. 

All of our other shops for boys have maintained the usual high- 
level instructional and learning atmospheres. The new Miehle 
off-set press has created an abundance of healthy interest in the 
Printing Department. The new shoe repair shop has done an 
average business of $522.05 per month if outside prices were 
charged. Students’ shoes are repaired free of charge, however. 
A Universal table saw, lathe, and surfacer were installed in the 
woodworking shop during the biennium. Three new barber chairs 
were installed in the newly located Barber Shop. 

Facilities and services in the girls’ homemaking department 
were also extended this biennium. In her report, Mrs. Mildred 
Murray said, 

“Beautiful becoming clothes are one of the most compli¬ 
mentary aids to personal attractiveness, and the ability to 
maKe such clothes is one of the accomplishments we wish 
to develop in our girls in the clothing department. 

In the beginning classes I teach the basic stitches, seams, 
and construction which, with their correct names, provide 
a fundamental background for clothing construction. Simple 
a terminology, the use of the instruction sheet, and 
the care and opera ion of the sewing machine are also 
taught. In addition, the girls learn the basic crocheting and 
embroidery stitches and language. Mrs. Hogle carries on 
irom there with more advanced work, presenting all other 
essentials of smart construction, including use of machine 
attachments and use of the automatic cmbroic.erv discs. 

m * 
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Stress is also being made on the care and repair of clothing 
with job placement in mind. 

Re-weaving techniques have been introduced for the 
first time this year. 

“There has been a decided improvement in the attitude, 
interest, initiative, and progress in the girls in all phases of 
the work in our department. 

Another aid to personal attractiveness is good grooming. 
This is our foi'emost objective in our Cosmetology classes. All 
the fundamentals for good grooming, shampooing, finger - 
waving, manicuring, skin care, etc., are taught by Mrs. 
Solano and all the girls on our campus are a testimony to 
this instruction.” 

Another homemaking instructor. Mrs. Robert Greenmun, re¬ 
ported further that: 

“Considerable improvement has been shown in the 
Foods Department within the last two years. The dark, old- 
fashioned pantry has been eliminated by tearing out two 
walls, thus making a larger kitchen with two class units. A 
new 14 cubic foot combination refrigerator and freezer was 
installed, making it possible for the girls to keep up-to-date 
with the preparation and use of frozen foods in meal and 
menu planning. 

“The boys’ barber shop had been moved further down the 
hall enabling the girls to acquire a living room to their de¬ 
partment by cutting an archway in the wall between the 
present dining room and the just vacated barber shop. 
Furniture for this room is being made and upholstered by 
the boys in the cabinet making and upholstering shops. 
Pictures and accessories are being contributed by the Arts 
and Crafts classes. The girls did most of the painting in the 
kitchen and made draperies for the new living room. 

“Our girls are now turning into gracious hostesses by 
more frequent entertaining at dinners, buffet suppers, lunch¬ 
eons, and teas, using the extra space in the new living room. 
They are gaining a more practical knowledge of nutrition 
and food preparation and serving in daily living as well as 
all the little characteristics that make up a charming and 
popular hostess.” 

Mr. William Grow and Miss Josephine Olson have continued 
their fine work with our children in the fields of art and ciafts. Miss 

Olson stated: 

The students in the Arts and Crafts classes had the 
opportunity to work creatively with a variety of crafts 
materials. Projects may range from decorative wall 
plaques made from finger paintings applied to papei plates 
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and shellacked for durability to colorful enamel jewelry or 
handbags made of handloomed fabrics. 

“While the primary aim is to develop an appreciation and 
understanding of many crafts, materials, and processes, 
some of the older students work more intensively in crafts 
that are of particular interest to them. In that way they may 
develop skills that can be useful later in pursuing a hobby, 
whether gainfully or merely for pleasure. Good design 
quality, careful workmanship, and originality are stressed 
in all projects. In December, 1955, an arts and crafts exhibit 
and sale was held which it is hoped may be an annual event.” 

Library 

In her report Miss Bailie Graham, Librarian, said: 

“The main goal of the librarian this year has been to 
create, in as many children as possible, a real interest in 
reading. To accomplish this, the following has been at¬ 
tempted : 

“First, to try to place the right book in a child’s hands. 
Obtaining each pupil’s reading level from office files, this 
guide was used in helping children make book selections that 
were not too difficult for them. Further, constant efforts 
were made to explore the reading tastes of the children and 
help them expand their areas of interest. 

“Second, to set up an Honor Roll of Good Readers. This 
idea was started during Book Week and continued through¬ 
out the year. Individual reading cards were kept on each 
child. Then at the end of a school quarter of nine weeks the 
children who had read the most books in their respective 
classes were put on an Honor Roll and their names were 
posted in the library. If a child’s name appeared two out of 
three times on the Honor Roll, he was eligible for a special 
library picnic in the spring. The librarian and some of the 
teachers felt that the Honor Roll definitely stimulated in¬ 
terest in reading. A total of 50 out of 155 readers made the 
Honor Roll twice. 

“During the biennium approximately $750.00 worth of 
books in print were ordered for the library. Some of these 
books have been received, processed, catalogued, and placed 
on the shelves, but a large percentage are still on order. At 
present the library collection of print books consists of about 
4,200 volumes. One of the main purposes of the librarian in 
the near future will be to build the book collection as fast as 
possible. The section of easy books is really inadequate at 
present for the needs of the children on that level plus the 
slow readers. In addition to new books, three dailv news- 
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papers, and thirty current magazine subscriptions, the 

library has acquired the following this biennium: a new 

filmsti ip cabinet, $591.00 worth of new filmstrips: nine 

professional books to add to the nucleus of books for staff 

members, and 150 of the most up-to-date occupational briefs 

on Ameiica s major job fields, to be used in connection with 
Vocational Counseling,” 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 

In 1955-56, it was the good fortune of the school to have a Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation officer, Mr. Waldo Heber, spend three days 
per week in the school. Mr. Heber, who works out of the district 
office in Jacksonville and resides in St. Augustine, is a former 
teacher of the deaf and is thoroughly acquainted with many types 
of work best suited for deaf people. 

In addition to counseling students individually regarding their 
vocational problems, Mr. Heber has begun case studies of all 
students 15 years of age and over, tested their vocational aptitudes 
and interests, held group discussions, conducted and supervised 
“on-the-job” training programs for certain students in the St. 
Augustine area and enlisted the services of and maintained close 
liaison between himself and area counsellors on students in the 
school from their districts. 

Driver Training 

The school now offers its older deaf students a course in driver 
education. This course, now in its second successful year, is taught 
by Mr. Robert M. Greenmun, himself totally deaf, whose teaching 
experience extends over eighteen years in schools for the deaf. Mr. 
Greenmun received his training as a driver instructor at Albany, 
New York, and is certified as a qualified instructor by the Ameri¬ 
can Automobile Association. 

The students who take the course must first qualify for re¬ 
stricted operators 1 licenses by taking the regular qualifying tests 
with the local examiner from the State Highway Patrol. Pro¬ 
gressive steps through the written examinations, behind-the-wheel 
experience, and finallv the road test, with a State Trooper are fol¬ 
lowed but only after Mr. Greenmun is satisfied that each particular 
student has had ample classroom time and driving experience. 
Needless to say, the course is very popular. 

Extra-Curricular Activities 

This biennium saw a general enrichening of the lives of our 
students outside ol the classroom walls. By means of a good phys¬ 
ical education program and interscholastic games our students have 
met and associated with the students of other schools. Our boys and 
girls are well-liked and highly respected by other teams in the St. 
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Johns Conference. In March of 1956 the school played host to the 
St. Johns Conference basketball tournament. 

Competitive and social relations with the schools for the deaf of 
neighboring states were continued. Football games with the North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia schools were played both at 
home and away. In 1955 the Mason-Dixon basketball tournament 
was held in our gymnasium with schools for the deaf of six 
states competing. Our boys journeyed to Alabama to play in the 
tournament in 1956. 

The Boy Scout troop went through a period of re-organizat ion 
and now has developed into a fine group. A large amount of camp¬ 
ing equipment was purchased and several camping trips were en¬ 
joyed. 

The Ancient City Baptist Church inaugurated a service in 1956 
which is most commendable. The regular 11:00 o’clock Sunday 
services are interpreted for the deaf. The church provides a com¬ 
petent interpreter with the result that many of the adult deaf of 
St. Augustine and approximately 20 of our older children who are 
Baptists receive a full measure of enjoyment from the services. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Edward W. Reay, Principal 







DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND 

The Department for the Blind is parallel and very 
similar to any accredited public school; however, courses 
are taught with the help of Grade II Braille or sight 
saving (large print) textbooks. Specialized methods, pro¬ 
cedures, and techniques are used in teaching the blind. 
Special equipment such as talking book machines, Braille 
maps, Braille writers, soundscribers, and ediphones are 
used. 

In the Department for the Blind other courses are 
provided in music, voice, instrumental work, arts and 
crafts, typing, homemaking, and industrial arts. 

Many recreational and social activities are provided 
in order that pupils may become better socially adjusted. 
The Athletic and Physical Education programs in this 
department have been broadened so that all children, 
physically able, have regularly scheduled gym classes. 
Wrestling and track have been introduced and the stu¬ 
dents in this department have competed with other schools 

for the blind. 

The principal’s report which follows provides a more 
detailed description of the department’s activities. 

REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL 

To the President: 

Staff 

Both the educational and the houseparent staffs are larger now 
than ever before. There are eighteen people on the teaching staff 
plus the librarian who works with both departments. At the present 

time there are seven houseparents. 

Academic Classes 

In the area of academic classes the Department for the Blind 
now offers courses for students in grades one through twelve 
which compare most favorably, both in quality and quantity, with 
the better public schools in the state. Our high school graduates are 
accepted by all the state’s colleges and universities, and we cur- 
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rently have thirteen former students who are successfully attend¬ 
ing institutions of higher learning. Three members of this year’s 
senior class plan to attend college next year. 

Library 

Miss Hallie Graham, the librarian, makes the following report: 

“An Honor Roll system was devised during the 1955-56 
school year to stimulate greater interest in reading Braille 
books and books in print. Those who read the most books 
and got on the Honor Roll at least two out of a possible three 
timess were rewarded with a picnic at the beach. The libra¬ 
rian felt that in trying to attain the Honor Roll, a few 
students who had been non-readers before actually became 
interested in reading. Then some who failed to make the 
Honor Roll have expressed the desire to put forth greater 
effort next year. The results of the Honor Roll, though far 
from spectacular, have certainly been encouraging. 

“With the assistance of the Principal of the Department 
for the Blind, considerable discarding of obsolete books was 
done in the Braille collection this biennium and the number 
of Braille volumes housed in the library at present is 
approximately 588. This collection grows slowly but steadily 
each year. During the last two years 23 Braille books were 
received and 51 titles are on order. Current magazines in 
Braille such as the Reader’s Digest , Jack and Jill , Life and 
Health, The Weekly News , and many others are on the 
reading table at all times. 

“New acquisitions are also made annually to the talking 
book collection which numbers 212 titles. Talking books 
are even more expensive than Braille books, averaging $7.87 
a title on a large order. Thirty-three new talking books were 
received this biennium and 32 more titles are on order. 

“The collection of books in print is the largest collection 
in the library’s holdings, numbering about 4,200 volumes 
with 327 new titles on order. This collection serves the 
sight-saving students from the Department for the Blind 
plus the Deaf students and all faculty members. A special 
effort is made each year to order as many books as possible 
in 18-point type or larger. In addition to the books in print, 
there are 30 current magazines and three daily newspapers 
for the use of all students and personnel. 

“A table has been reserved in the reading room for the 
use of faculty members in both the Departments for the 
Blind and the Deaf. On this table there are two cabinets of 
fiim strips, professional books, and current professional 
magazines such as Grade Teacher , The Instructor, The New 
Outlook for the Blind, The International Journal for the 
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Education of the Blind , and the Volta Review. The library 
has been opened each school day not later than 7:45 a.m. 

to give faculty members an opportunity to obtain materials 
before their classes begin at 8:00/' 

Braille and Sight Saving Classes 

Since the Department has grown, particularly in the primary 
grades, it has become possible to separate the children who are 
learning braille from those learning to read large type. This sepa¬ 
ration is made only in academic classes, and by the time the stu¬ 
dents have reached the fourth grade they have mastered the basic 
skills of reading and writing to the extent where both groups can 
be successfully mixed in the same classes. During the 1955-56 
school year there were 53 braille students and 49 sight-saving stu¬ 
dents in the Department. 


Physical Education 

The physical education program has expanded appreciably in 
the past two years. Each boy and girl in the department, who is 
physically able, attends daily physical education classes which 
are well organized and equipped. In addition to the regular gym 
classes, physical therapy and cane travel are given to individuals 
and small groups. Both the boys and the girls have active track 
teams and both groups are making outstanding progress in tumbling 
and gymnastics. Since so few schools in the southeastern section 
of the United States have wrestling, we have been forced this year 
to have wrestling only as an intramural sport, because of the lack of 

competition. 

In the area of recreation, the physical education depaitment 
has been very active in starting skating, recreational imramuial 

games, and a camp crafts program. 


Business Courses 


To prepare our students for the increasing opportunities in 
office work which are becoming available to visually handicapped 
people, the equipment in the business department has been made 
more modern and some of the courses have been made more com 
prehensive. It is of interest that two members of the current 
senior class plan to go on to business college and then go in o 

office work after they graduate. 


Mrs. Jeneva Tobin, the business teacher, reports: 

“We now have a total of 17 standard size typewriters in 
this department. There are seven Royals, four Remingtons, 
four Underwoods—all of which have primer type. Also we 
have a new Royal electric machine. We have one^bulletin 
Royal which is the very large type used in makin 0 posters 
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and bulletins. All of our machines are late models, the most 
recently purchased being the four Underwoods. 

4 ‘We have six copies of “Modern Basic Typing” in sight¬ 
saving print and four more copies on order. It is just re¬ 
cently that the American Printing House has been able to 
furnish any sort of typing books in large print. 

“The department has two Soundscriber dictating ma¬ 
chines and two Soundscriber transcribing machines complete 
with ear phones and foot pedals. 

“We also have three portable typewriters. One machine 
is for use in the boys’ dormitory and one for the girls’ dorm¬ 
itory and the third machine is used in the various rooms and 
by the teaching staff. 

“The department is well equipped with good typing 
desks and tables for the Soundscriber machines. We have a 
conference table and chairs and a copy of “The New Sec¬ 
retary’s Desk Book with the Winston Dictionary.” 

“I want to add that the machines in our department 
are used every period on every school day. Since they are 
used by a different student each period in the day, they natu¬ 
rally get a lot of hard use, but the machines are kept in 
good condition and should last for a long time. When we 
began to get these new machines, a little more than two 
years ago, we traded in the old machines each time we 
bought new ones until we had traded in all our old machines. 
Some of these typewriters were many years old and in very 
poor condition. 

“All students from the sixth grade through the twelfth 
have instruction in typing. We have a total of 53 students 
who are taking instruction in typing or soundscriber. These 
students have five forty-five minute typing periods each 
week. They follow the regular course of study used in 
public school and business school. Since we have the large 
print books it is much easier to complete the regular course 
of study. Besides their regular typing assignments the stu¬ 
dents type their home room letters and cards, do their class 
room work and improve their spelling. The high school 
typing classes write the home letters and cards for the lower 
grades, which relieves the teachers of much work and gives 
the students good experience. The high school typing classes 
also collect, edit and type all material from the Department 
for the Blind for the Florida Herald , our school publication. 
Each student has his own assignment, makes his own inter¬ 
view, writes up his material and the whole is turned in 
monthly as “News from the Blind Department.” Our grad- 
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uates who arc attending college find that their knowledge 
of typing is of great benefit to them. 

“Five of our students are taking the course in Modern 
Machine Transcription using the records and material 
prescribed by the Soundscriber Corporation for office 
training. These students use our electric typewriter. Only 
students who have a typing speed of forty words per minute 
and are better than average spellers take instruction in 
Soundscriber operation. One of last year's graduates is 
now employed as a. clerk-typist in a government office 
in Washington, D. C. 

“For the last several years we have given instruction 
in switchboard operation to several girls each year. These 
girls receive their instruction and training from our regular 
switchboard operator. After they have had sufficient train¬ 
ing they operate the school switchboard on weekends and 
after the regular operator leaves each day. The girls go 
on duty each morning from seven-thirty to eight, during 
the lunch hour and from 4:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. each day. 
On Saturdays they work from 1:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. and 
all day on Sunday. At the present time we have five girls 
who are working regularly. Four of these girls will graduate 
this year and we are training four more who will be ready 
to work next year. The regular switchboard operator is a 
graduate of this school and received her training here. 
Several of our graduates are employed as switchboard oper¬ 
ators. 

“We hope that before long our school will have a Braille 
switchboard so that instruction will be available to moie 

students.” 


Shop Classes 

The shop has been doing its usual outstanding job of teaching 
good work habits, developing manual skills, and teaching an undei 
standing of industry as well as producing many more brooms and 
mops than the school has needed. The excess has been sold io van 
ous state and private agencies as well as to individuals. 

Mr T M Gibbs, who is completing his 35th year as shop teachei, 
is retiring at the end of the 1955-56 school year. He has developed 
our shop to the point where it is one of the finest of its type in the 
nation. We shall all miss Mr. Gibbs next year. 


Mr. Gibbs makes the following report: 

“Every school curriculum should provide a good voca¬ 
tional training program. Since blind children often nnd 
difficulty in developing manipulative skills, 
their needs are intensely greater. Industrial training deve - 
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ops capable hands, helps eliminate mannerisms peculiar to 
blindness, provides for artistic expression, instills good work 
habits, provides for enjoyable leisure time activity, prepares 
one for earning a living, and helps to educate for good 
citizenship. 

“In the workshop at the Florida School we have good 
tools and machinery, good lighting, and excellent working 
conditions. Because of such favorable conditions, we have 
been able to provide an interesting and varied work expe¬ 
rience for our boys. It has been our maior purpose to make 
each boy capable of earning enough to be self sufficient 
after leaving school. There are numerous boys throughout 
the state who are working at one of the following trades: 
broom making, mop making, mattress making, chair caning, 
and upholstering. 

“Production during the past two years in the shop has 
been gratifying. We have manufactured the following items. 
85 radiator brushes; 102 hearth and art brushes; 210 toy 
brooms; 316 whisk brooms; 8,115 cottage, house and/or 
warehouse brooms; 5,310 mops, 16 cocoa fiber door mats: 103 
mattresses; 278 chairs re-caned, and 22 occasional chairs and 
divans upholstered. 

“This instructor feels that the vocational training program 
for blind boys in the Florida School is bringing good results. 
This is evident in the production record, in the wholesome 
attitude of the students and in the employment record. It is 
indeed a pleasure to teach in such pleasant, modern sur¬ 
roundings and a real joy to work with such fine young 
people.” 

During the past two year's some of the students from the 
Department for the Blind, who have some sight, have been taking 
shoe repair, cleaning and pressing, and upholstery in the Depart¬ 
ment for the Deaf. So far this program has been functioning very 
well and I wish to thank the people in the Department for the Deaf 
for their cooperation. 

Home Economics Department 

The addition of a full time teacher for the girls’ crafts and home 
economics department at the beginning of the 1954-55 school year 
has proven most helpful. With one full time teacher, rather than 
several part time teachers, being responsible for this department, it 
has been possible to develop a much more comprehensive and bene¬ 
ficial program for the girls. 

Mrs. Margaret Sanchez, the home economics teacher, makes 
the following report: 

“To instruct a student of the Department for the Blind 
in any of the phases of home economics or crafts is most gra- 
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iifying. The pleased expression on the student's face or in 
her voice when a difficult task has been mastered is most in¬ 
spiring. The home economics and craft classes in the Depart¬ 
ment for the Blind have grown by leaps and bounds since 
becoming full time courses two years ago. There are 43 
students enrolled in these classes ranging from first through 
twelfth grades. The home economics classes are confined to 
students of the sixth grade and up. Instruction in crafts is 
given to all grades. Our department also takes part in the 
assembly programs and other social gatherings when needed. 
The costumes for the Christmas program and the Junior- 
Senior Prom were made with the assistance of the high 
school girls. 

‘‘The Junior-Senior Banquet, a dinner entirely planned, 
prepared and served by the eleventh grade girls, has become 
very popular the last two years and is an event that is anti¬ 
cipated by the boys and girls. The junior girls entertain the 
seniors, the junior boys, the department heads, and class 
sponsors. 


“A program of food values and meal planning, a careful 
study of recipes and measurements, as well as use of modern 
kitchen appliances and aids, has been taught in the cooking 
classes. Each student is required to keep a collection of 
recipes used during the year and to use them, without assist¬ 
ance, when called upon. The recipes are kept simple because 
our classes are only forty-five minutes. The sixth and sev¬ 
enth grade girls are taught primary cooking and how to use 

the kitchen and its equipment. 

“In the craft classes the primary girls receive instruction 

in simple weaving of pot holders, primary crocheting, and 
knitting on large needles. They are taught how to handle and 
use scissors, to braid, to do simple weaving with leeds, to 
model with clay, to learn to recognize shapes and sizes of 
beads and blocks, and to assemble puzzles. The intermediate 
grades and up through the twelfth grade learn the use of a 
needle threader, how to thread a needle, to sew on a button, 
to crochet and knit throw rugs, to weave reed baskets, and to 
do some finger painting. The older girls learn to use a sewing 
machine, to do simple embroidery, to read and exemplify 
both knitting and crocheting patterns, and also how to km 
on four needles. This year the table looms have been 
brought back into use and two new ones have been added. 
This offers a new outlet for interesting and Productive 
work. Another new addition is an automatic knitting m 

chine. This machine will require patience but 

tered will offer a fine field for an income after graduation. 

“Each girl is required to make a crocheted or knitted 

® j- v, tnu-pl to make one other item, 

rug. an apron or a dish towel, to ma^e 
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either knitted or crocheted, and to take part in any other 
extra novelty work such as bead or leather craft, fur 
craft, and corsage construction. 

“At the close of school the usual exhibit of articles 
made in the department is displayed. This year an exhibit 
of the work was set up at the local home show. This 
display was well received and appreciative interest was 
shown in the work.” 

Mrs. Koger, the head of the music department made the 
following report: 

Music Department 

“During the past two years there have been four staff 
members teaching in the music department. The two full 
time instructors, Mrs. Koger and Mrs. Allgaier, are 
responsible for practice-room supervision and for the 
following subjects with average enrollment listed: 


Piano . 

. 34 

students 

Strings . 

. 6 

U 

Woodwinds . 

. 4 

ii 

Brasses . 

. 3 

i t 

Percussions 

. 3 

i 6 

Organ . 

. 2 

i i 

Orchestra . 

. 10 

U 

Chorus 

. 29 

u 


“A full program of voice instruction was scheduled. 
Mrs. Cookus, the voice teacher, also serves as relief house¬ 
mother for the girls. Thirteen students are enrolled in voice. 

“Regular classes in braille music are given twice each 
week. Mr. Angus, the instructor, also directs the dance band 
and is director of the boys’ physical education department. 

“For more than two years the deparment has been 
honored by the presence twice each week of Mr. Henri 
Erkelens, who coaches three students in violin and ’cello. 
Mr. Erkelens, a native of Holland, is retired from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra after a distinguished career 

and makes his home h St. Augustine. His services are 
given without remuneration. 

During the past two years students from the music 
depai tment have furnished concerts and programs for local 
branches of the National Music Teachers’ Association, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and the Orlando 
Chapter of the Florida Federation of the Blind. They have 
presented programs on the radio, for the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs, and foi various churches and schools around 
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St. Augustine. Christmas Cantatas and graduation recitals 
were also presented. 

“The music department supplied a pianist for the 
Department for the Deaf Sunday School, furnished the 
music for chapel and assembly programs and on special 
occasions such as the floor show at the annual Junior- 
Senior Prom. Each Saturday night the dance band fur¬ 
nished the music foi the St. Augustine Teen Town. 

Eight students, instrumental and vocal, were entered 
in the Music Festival for Schools for the Blind at Raleigh. 
North Carolina. Five of this number won highest ratings 
and three won second places. Our students were also 

presented in the annual Youth Concert for St. Johns 
County music students. 

During the last year an Alma Mater song was chosen for 
our school. A group of judges from the St. Johns’ Music 
Teachers’ Association chose the lyrics written by Shelley 

Lashley, a senior, and she was awarded the prize offered 
for the best lyrics. 

“The services of a well trained technician were secured 
for occasional lectures to students and instructors on the 
mechanics of the piano.” 

Cane Travel 

The students have made very good progress in cane travel 
during the past two years. Almost all of the older students have 
acquired enough skill to travel almost any place they wish to go 
independently. 

Social Skills 

An outstanding program for giving instruction in eating skills 
and table manners has been developed and all of the students 
are making good progress. 

Starting the second semester of the 1955-56 school year the 
boys and girls in grades 6 through 12 were allowed to sit to¬ 
gether during the noon meals which creates a more home-like 

atmosphere. 

The students are becoming increasingly more active in helping 
plan such activities as parties, picnics, and various other curri¬ 
cular and extra-curricular projects. 

Trips 

During the last two years students have gone on the following 
trips out of the state: 

1. The wrestling team participated in the Eastern Athletic 
Association of the Schools for the Blind Wrestling Tournament at 

Baltimore in 1955. 
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2. Both the boys' and the girls' track teams went to Jackson, 
Mississippi to compete in a track meet with the Mississippi School 
for the Blind in 1955. 

3. Our music students participated in the Music Festival for 
students from schools for the blind at Raleigh, North Carolina, in 
1955. 

4. The senior class visited Washington, D. C. for their senior 
trip in 1956. They earned practically all of the money that was 
needed to finance their trip by handling the concessions at ball 
games, operating vending machines, and similar projects. 

In addition to the trips out of the state, the students have 
made many trips within the state to present programs, to visit 
points of interest, or to attend programs. 

Church Attendance 


The last two years have seen our students develop a greater 
interest in the churches of their choice while here at school. In 
practically all cases the individual student now feels he is an 
important member of the Sunday School and church he attends 
in St. Augustine. The various local churches have done an out¬ 
standing job of absorbing our students in such a short time, and 
the students are gaining a great deal socially as well as spirit¬ 
ually from their associations with the local churches. 

New Equipment 

The following is a list of some of the new equipment which has 


been purchased during the last 

12 Typewriters—Standard size 

1 Soundscriber Transcribing 

Machine with ear phones, 
etc, 

4 File cabinets 

3 Typing tables 

4 Large tables 

2 Electric typewriters 
1 Refrigerator 

1 Electric Range 
1 Chrome breakfast set 
1 Complete set of plastic table 
service for twelve 
1 Electric mixer 

1 Waffle iron and grill 

2 Drum pedals 

1 Vacuum cleaner 
1 Set of living-room furniture 
1 Living-room rug 
1 Large wall mirror 


two years: 

2 Teachers’ desks 
2 Looms 

[ Knitting machine 
5 Rebuilt upright pianos 
1 Double bass and bow 
1 B flat tenor saxaphone 
1 Half size ’cello and bow 
1 Clarinet 
1 Bass drum 

1 Snare drum 
30 Choir robes 

2 Tape recorders 

1 Trampoline 

50 Pairs of roller skates 

2 Reliei globes 

Track uniforms for the track 
teams 

Various plastic and rubber 
models for science classes 

Respect; ully submitted. 

Lee A. Iverson, Principal 








DEPARTMENT FOR NEGROES 


During the 1954-56 biennium the physical facilities for 
the negro deaf and negro blind have been greatly im¬ 
proved. The school building was completely renovated 
and modernized at a cost of $125,000. New furnishings 
and equipment have been provided throughout. 

The dining room, kitchen, and auditorium were also 
completely renovated at a cost of $125,000. A new wing 
made it possible to increase the size of the dining room 
and to provide music rooms. During the complete reno¬ 
vation of this building, new departments for Home Eco¬ 
nomics and sewing were provided. New equipment, tables, 

and chairs were purchased. 

Money is available at the present time for the con¬ 
struction of a new vocational training building for the 
negroes, and to build a new swimming pool. 

The academic programs are the same as provided in 
the departments for white deaf and white blind. The 
recreational anc physical education departments have 
increased their activities. Boys and girls basketball teams 
were organized and these teams competed with other 

schools. 

The dormitories for boys and girls alike are modern 
and well furnished. Radios and television sets add to the 

entertainment of the children. 
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Household and Maintenance Department 


The Household and Maintenance Departments have 
added to the efficient care and comfort of the pupils. 
By coordinating the activites of the household, dietetic, 
laundry, health, and maintenance departments, the proper 
care of all pupils has been insured throughout the school 
year. 

Capable houseparents assume the responsibility for 
pupils during the time they are not in school. They 
provide a home-like atmosphere which is essential to the 
well being of the children. 

HOUSEHOLD REPORT 

To Mr. John M. Wallace, President 

During the past two years this department has expanded in 
scope and numbers. The duties are: making recommendations for 
the internal improvement and comfort in the buildings, with the 
advice of Mr. Wallace; carrying out requests for the arrangement 
of official entertaining; assuming responsibility for cleaning 
throughout the campus, and supplying the dormitories and some 
of the departments with the proper tools, materials, and linens. 

The cleaning of the Industrial, Vocational, and Service buildings 
is under the supervision of the principals and is done by the 
children. The Infirmary has its own janitor. Special cleaning is 
sometimes asked for in these departments, and given. All summer 
cleaning is done by regular janitors. The janitorial schedule for 
the school term appears at the end of this report. 

The personnel consists of: 

Household Director. 

Seamstress. 

Janitorial Supervisor. 

Janitorial Staff: 9 women, 3 men 
Student janitors .. 


Total . 17 

1 woman janitress is assigned to .. Bloxham Cottage 

1 woman janitress is assigned to .. .. . Wartmann Cottage 

1 woman janitress is assigned to Blind Dormitories 
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2. women janitresses are assigned to..New Primary 

1 man janitor is assigned to.Gymnasium 

3 women janitresses work as a team in Walker Hall throughout and 

McLane Hall and Rhyne Hall, Deaf Departments. 

1 woman works in Walker Hall, offices, staffrooms, parlors, teachers' 

lounges, and the girls' lavatory in the Gymnasium. She also 
counts linen for the laundry, counts and puts away clean linen. 

2 men janitors clean and wax floors in all buildings, keep entrances 

and lavatories clean, clean stairs and porches, wash windows 
and do special cleaning jobs. 

2 student janitors work 24 hours weekly in the Colored Academic 

Building. 

1 janitorial supervisor oversees all janitorial work, instructs in use of 

materials and tools, puts away orders for the linen room from 
the Warehouse, fills monthly orders for the Dormitories and 
delivers them, and generally acts as assistant to the Household 
Director. 

1 seamstress does all mending of linens and uniforms, makes such 

articles as are necessary such as bibs, pajamas or the Infirm¬ 
ary, and curtains when necessary. 

V> 

Janitorial schedule is attached: 


TWICE DAILY 

5. Clean drinking fountains 

6. Clean porches 

7. Clean entrances 

DAILY 


1. Brush hall floors 

2. Treatment mop floors 

3. Clean lavatories 

4. Disinfect lavatories 


1. Brush classrooms 

2. Treatment mop classrooms 

3. Clean woodwork and desks 

4. Empty waste baskets 

5. Close windows 

6. Clean stairs and railings 

7. Clean breezeway 

8. Clean entrance main dining 

room 


9. Clean all offices 

10. Empty indoor trash cans 

11. Clean Music Dept. 

12. Clean working tools 

13. Shake and clean mops 

14. Shake and retreat mitts 

15. Clean Gym 


1. Clean, polish halls 

2. Count laundry 


BI-WEEKLY 

3. Count clean laundry 

4. Put away clean laundry 


WEEKLY 


1. Clean blackboard walls 

2. Clean radiators 

3. Rub all metal 

4. Wash hall windows 

5. Clean Library 

6. Polish library floors 


7. Clean Chapel 

8. Polish Chapel floors 

9. Clean Music Dept, balcony 

10. Clean Music Dept, stairway 

11. Scrub stairways 

12. Dust blinds 
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MONTHLY 


1. Vacuum hall walls 

2. Dust pictures 

3. Brush down cobwebs 


4. Dust seats in Chapel 

5. Wash lavatory walls 


WHEN NECESSARY 


I. All emergencies 


2. Special jobs (As directed) 


Remarks: The yearly cleaning includes all the above with these ex- 
ceptions and additions: We have cleaned all windows and screens 
outside and inside wherever possible. We have not cleaned the screens 
where they have been firmly nailed in or where the upper windows are 
too high to be safe for the workers; We have not cleaned the outsides 
of some of the windows for the same reasons. 

Under the heading WHEN NECESSARY: 

1. All emergencies;—Anyone is privileged to ask any janitor to 
take care of any emergency at any time. If there is no janitor 
about, please contact this office immediately. 

2. Any special jobs which Heads of Departments would like to have 
done, please contact this office and it will be taken care of when 
and if possible. 

3. Any special jobs which Teachers or Houseparents would like to 
have done, please contact the Head of your Department, who will 
report it to this office. 

We think there have been many improvements in this department. 
However, we are always glad to have any suggestions or criticisms which 
you may offer. Our aim is to please you. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Marjorie M. Pangburn 
Household Director . 


DIETETIC DEPARTMENT 


To the President: 

Because eating is such a necessity and comes so regularly, it 
can become boring. Therefore, the job of feeding and trying to 
please approximately 700 children and adults is a challenging 
and interesting one. 

Last summer the Food Service Department was fortunate in 
acquiring a new' Bake Shop which, although small, is efficiently 
laid out and it is our hope that we will be able to provide 
attractive and wholesome desserts with this equipment. 

> addition to the new equipment for tile Bakery which 
consists of a new Mixer, a Doughnut Machine, a Fryer, and a 
Blodgett Pastry Oven, we also purchased a Food Cutter 
attachment for the Mixer which now provides uniformly 
shredded or sliced fresh vegetables for cooking or raw dishes 
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rather than the haphazard hand cut style used heretofore. In the 
Colored School and Primary Kitchens we now have Star 
Electric Fryolaters to replace the open frying pans used in the 
past. 

We have revised and remodeled our whole Refrigerating 
System, providing for additional freezing space much "needed. 
All of the installation was done by the School Engineering and 
Maintenance Personnel, 

This year, we have isolated the Receiving Department from 
the Food Department, and now we feel that we have the means 
toward almost perfect control of stock issues and efficient pur¬ 
chasing. The manner in which this segregated department will 
work will facilitate individual kitchen efficiency and general 
coordination of menu control. The Receiving Department not only 
receives and checks deliveries from vendors but it, itself issues 
the needs of the kitchens and maintains a perpetual inventory of 
said kitchens. 

Our iob calls for honest effort toward efficiency and clean¬ 
liness in operation, and in the buying, cooking, and serving of 
food in a wholesome and attractive manner. 

Our next aim will be to institute in the near future a part- 
time teaching staff among our own departmental employees for 
the purpose of instructing the older students in the use of 
commercial equipment in Baking, and classes in Cake Decorating, 
and Meat Cutting. 

I would call your attention to our menu served last year for 
the w r eek of January 16, 1956 as a typical example of what we 
serve the children and staff of our school. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16, 1956 


Juice 

Crisp iBacon 
Buttered Grits 
Toast and Jam 
Milk 


Boiled Ham 
Cabbage 
Boiled Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Bread and Butter 
Milk 

Chocolate Cake 


Baked Beans 
Sausage 


Pickled Beets 
Bread and Butter 


Canned Fruit 
Milk 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1956 


Juice 

Cold Cereal 
Sliced Fruit 
Toast and Butter 

Milk 


Baked Pork Chops 
Candied Sweei Pots 
Turnip Greens 
Apple Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Pudding 

Milk 


Gov’t. Beef Stew 
Boiled Potatoes 
Green Peas 
Bread and Butter 

Jello 

Milk 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1956 


Juice 
Hot Cakes 
Syrup 
Butter 
Milk 


Juice 

Scrambled Eggs 
Buttered Grits 
Toast and Jam 
Milk 


Juice 

Hot Cereal 
Chilled Fruit 
Toast and Jam 
Milk 


Juice 

French Toast 

Sausage 

Syrup 

Butter 

Milk 


Juice 



Grits 

Toast and Butter 



Fried Chicken 
Cream Gravy 
Steamed Rice 
Carrots and Peas 
Celery Sticks 
Bread and Butter 
Pie 
Milk 


Chili and Beans 
Rice 

Sliced Tomatoes 
Pickles 
Ice Cream 
Milk 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19, 1956 


Spaghetti and Meat 
Sauce 

Pickled Beets 
Green Beans 
Bread and Buttter 
Pudding 
Milk 


Cold Cuts 
Potato Salad 
Cole Slaw 
Mustard 
Pickles 

Bread and Butter 

Fruit 

Milk 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1956 


Country Fried Steak 
Whipped Potatoes 
Buttered Asparagus 
Tossed Salad 
Cherry Chiffon Squares 
Bread and Butter 
Milk 


Soup 

Grilled 

wich 

Pickles 

Cake 

Milk 


Cheese Sand- 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21, 1956 


Wieners 

Sauerkraut 

Mashed Potatoes 

Carrot Sticks 

Bread and Butter 

Pudding 

Milk 


Corned Beef Hash 
Tomato Sauce 
Buttered Corn 
Chopped Lettuce 
Canned Fruit 
Milk 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 22, 1956 


Roast Beef 
Brown Gravy 
Steamed Rice 
Turnip Greens 
Bread and Butter 
Ice Cream 


Sandwiches 

Fruit 

Drinks 

Cookies 



Respectfully submitted, 
Emil T. Alpha. Dietitian 
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STUDENT HEALTH PROGRAM 


The student health program is under the direction of 
a physician, an ophthalmologist, a dentist, and four nurses. 
Many types of clinics and a broad preventive program 
have improved the general health of the students. 
Complete medical records and case histories are kept on 
each child. The Nurse's report follows: 

To the President 

The medical program for the past two years has remained 
basically unchanged. Each child is given a complete physical 
examination by Dr. George C. Hopkins, Jr. and a special eye. ear. 
nose, and throat examination by Dr. Charles C. Grace at the 
beginning of each school year. During these examinations ab¬ 
normalities are noted and scheduled for further clinical tests and 
study. 

Dr. C. C. Grace, Ophthalmologist and Otolaryngologist, has per¬ 
formed nineteen tonsil and adenoidectomies, one enucleation, and 
one mastoidectomy. Other children needing tonsil and adenoid¬ 
ectomies were scheduled for surgery, however due to epidemics 
of communicable diseases in the school, they were cancelled. Dr. 
Grace examines all children with chronic ear conditions every 
month as well as those requiring periodic tension checks. Six to 
nine children are examined weekly, diagnosis made and glasses 
prescribed if necessary. Those with glasses are rechecked every 
six months or year if their condition warrants it. Four to six vision 
checks are made weekly and all acute eye and ear diseases and inju¬ 
ries are cared for with follow up examinations. An examination 
to determine the children's visual acuity and diagnosis is done on 

all new blind students. 

Dr. Leo J. Rumph has continued the intense dental program he 
instituted four years ago. Approximately nineteen children aie 
treated weekly in each dental clinic during the yeai. A^ large 
number of carious teeth were restored with amalgam and silicate. 
Numerous emergency treatments were given and teeth beyond 
restoring were extracted. X-rays were made whenever it was 

deemed necessary. 


Two Orthopedic clinics were held in 1955 by Dr. George C. 
Hopkins, Jr. with Dr. Richard Worsham of Jacksonville as consult¬ 
ing physician. Forty children with orthopedic problems were ex¬ 
amined, diagnosis made and treatment prescribed. Those requiring 

corrective shoes were properly fitted. 

Turn cm-Hiac clinics were held, one in September, 1955, by Di. 


1 

piesctiueu. me ^ 
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Jacksonville with seven children attending, at which time electro¬ 
cardiograms and chest films were made. 

A new medical personnel has been added this year in the person 
of Dr. H. S. Norris of St. Augustine, who has been retained as 
Surgical Consultant. Dr. Norris is a native of St. Augustine, grad¬ 
uate of the University of Florida, and Tulane Medical School, New 
Orleans. Dr. Norris interned at Duval Medical Center, Jacksonville 
before enlisting in the armed foi’ces, where he spent several years 
in the European theater. 

Seven abdominal operations, such as appendectomies, hernior¬ 
rhaphy and intra-abdominal abscess were performed by Dr. Norris 
and Dr. Hopkins as well as several gynecological consultations and 
examinations, numerous fractures and occasional dislocations and 
many repairs of various types of lacerations and other injuries. 

Several special neurological and psychological examinations 
were done in the process of determining mental deficiency and 
educability or possible psychopathic personality in consultation 
with Dr. Ingram and Dr. Wm. McCullagh, both of Jacksonville. 

The following surveys were made on all students under the 
direction of Dr. Hopkins: T. B. survey, including patch test and 
mobile X-ray unit, diabetic survey, epileptic survey, with Dr. W. 
McCullagh of Jacksonville consulting physician (this included 
electroencephalograms), sickle cell survey on negro students, and 
serological survey. Stool studies for intestinal parasites and treat¬ 
ment. A special dietary regime was set up for both underweight 
and overweight children. Special studies were done in regard to 
possiblity of endocrine disturbances. Ninety six students of 1st 
and 2nd grade age level were given complete series of polio vaccine 
injections in spring of 1955. In April and May of 1956 the first and 
second injections of Polio vaccine were offered all students. Per¬ 
mission was received from 274 parents. These children will receive 
their third injections next fall. All students were “blood typed” and 
identification cards were issued. Complete series of Diphtheria, Te¬ 
tanus, and Pertussis immuniation was given all students 12 years 
and under with boosters given one year following. 

During the 1955-56 school year we had forty six cases of 
Measles and twenty four cases of Mumps. 


1954- 55 School year 

Number of bed patients ... 161 

Number Hospital days. 666 

Average Hospital stay . 4 days 

1955- 56 School year 

Total Clinic Patient Count 9.063 

Average Clinic Patients per day 35^ 

Total Number Bed Patients ... 347 

Total Number Hospital Davs ... 1.551 

Average Hospital Stay 4% days 
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We are in dire need of increased ward space for both male and 
female students, as well as additional trained personnel. Bathroom 
facilities aie inadequate for both students and nurses. Laboratory 
equipment should be definitely increased in the near future in 
Older to decrease the payment for certain analyses now being done 
in commercial laboratories. Kitchen facilities in the infirmary as 
well as present handling of hospital feeding is inadequate. 

The hospital has been improved in the past year by twenty- 

four hour heat which hitherto was unavailable except in the day¬ 
light hours. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marion O. Hill, R.N. 

THE MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT 
To the President: 

Due to the tremendous growth of the physical plant in the last 
few years the maintenance department was forced to make two 
changes. * 

The first change was to subdivide the maintenance department 
into three branches; namely the general repair shop where most 
of the carpentry work and painting is done; the engineering depart¬ 
ment consisting of the heating plant, electric repairs, and plumbing; 
and the ground maintenance department, with all branches remain¬ 
ing under the general supervision of the Superintendent of Main¬ 
tenance. 

The second change was more to bring about better co-ordination 
between the different departments of the school, to facilitate 
better understanding and cooperation. This was accomplished by 
our business manager, Mr. R. E. Porter, who instituted an entirely 
new system of reporting all needed repair work on paper, in¬ 
cluding all transfers of school property from one room to another. 

The process of brightening up the interior of our school build¬ 
ings started some three years ago by President J. M. Wallace, is 
still being continued. All the walls, ceilings and woodwork in the 
halls of the Administration Building, better known as Walker Hall, 
have been done over. This work was necessarily very slow as the 
walls and ceilings had to be stripped of kalsomine by our painteis, 
by means of water and scrapers instead of sand-blasting. An appro¬ 
priation of $28,000 was turned back at the end of 1953-55 biennium 
that was to have been used for painting and ledecoiation of 
Walker Hall. This money was turned back because the state was 
unable to get anv contractors to bid on the project. Eveiy contrac¬ 
tor said the walls had to be sand-blasted and the plaster would not 
stand sand-blasting. At the present time three painters are busy 
going over the wails, ceiling, and woodwork in our auditorium. 

To take care of the increased volume of laundry work, a new 
50 H. P. boiler was procured, and installed by the engineering de- 
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partment ; and housed in by the General Repair Shop, thereby 
saving considerable money. Concrete blocks were used—care being 
taken to see that the design of the construction conformed with the 
laundry building itself. 

Three more new rooms were added to the Blind Department by 
closing of the south-east porch on the second floor of Walker Hall. 
All the carpentry work, including the millwork and painting, was 
done by the General Repair Shop at a considerable savings. 

This year our Maintenance Department took over all roof 
repairs. Approximately one hundred thirty squares of roofing, 
mostly on Walker Hall, the oldest building on the campus, were 
relaid. This work consisted of taking up the red Spanish tiles and 
tearing off all old roofing paper and repairing wood sheathing 
where rainwater leaked through; then covering with three layers 
of built-up roofing felt and the tiles relaid, all of which was very 
slow work, but was done at a great saving as all this work was 
formerly given to contractors at a great expense, a savings of 
about $15,000 was made to the state. We could get no bids from 
lotal contractors to do this work. 

The Home Economics Department (Deaf Department) which 
has been inadequate in size, has been enlarged by having the 
walls of t he pantry which had no windows torn out, and a kitchen 
sink and new electrical stove installed. New cupboards for dishes 
and kitchen supplies were built in. Nearly all the painting was 
done by the girl students and they are to be commended for a 
job well done. Also, in order that the Home Economics department 
may have still more room, the barber shop was moved to another 
room, the old barber shop area was made into a living room. The 
new barber shop was repainted, with new fluorescent light fixtures 
installed. Four old barber chairs were traded in for four new ones. 

That our children may have better lights to see, read, and 
study by, one hundred and twenty fluorescent light fixtures were 
installed in two buildings recently by the engineering department. 
Foi ty more now on hand are to be installed in the near future. 

Nothing in the world adds as much beauty, color, warmth, and 
a feeling of deep love to a school as a beautiful campus. Hibiscus, 
ligustium, bougainvilleas, viburium, yew boxwood, Australian 
oak, azaleas, and other ornamental plants set out in the last two 
yeais are beginning to ma^e our campus look up. Establishment 
of a nursery department in which many thousands of cuttings are 
looted y eaily will add to the landscape of our campus. To over¬ 
come oui usually dry springs and summers, a water pump was 
connected to one of our artesian wells and a lawn sprinkler 

system installed on part of the school campus bv the engineering 
department. ‘ 6 

Six students assist in the General Repair Shop and two in the 
engineering department. These boys are employed primarily to 
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help them find what line of work they like best. When a boy 

knows what line of work he wants to lollow, he is transferred, 
to that shop to learn his trade. 

One new 1955 Ford three-quarter ton pick-up truck was added 
to our automotive equipment this last year. Trading in the old 
1946 Chevrolet bus for a new one in the very near future will 
place our automobile equipment up to date and in good condition. 

In behalf of this department I want to express my deepest 
appreciation for the splendid cooperation and loyal support I 
have received from all. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Eugene Hogle. 

Superintendent of Maintenance 


PHILANTHROPIC GIFTS 


During the biennium the school has received many 
fine gifts. 

Stephen Gore Trust Fund 

The Honorable Robert H. Gore, Sr., Fort Lauderdale, 

t r 

has established the Stephen Gore Trust of $100,000. The 
income will be used for the benefit of the pupils. 


Roy J. McCreary Bequeath 

The school received $1,(KH) from the estate of the late 
Roy J. McCreary of Fort Lauderdale, This money has 
been invested and the income will be used to provide 
scholarships for graduates of the school. 

Field Foundation 


The Field Foundation of Jackson, Mississippi presented 
the school with a check for $500.00 to be used for 
equipment. This money was used to purchase individual 
hearing aids which can be loaned to children with usable 

hearing. 

Epsilon Sigma Alpha 

The Florida chapters of Epsilon Sigma Alpha Sorority 
during the 1954-56 biennium made the Florida School its 
state project. During this period the sorority has given 
S2.372.94 to our Charity Fund. This money has been used to 
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provide spending money and necessities to children who 
need aid. In addition they have provided clothing, toys, 
books, and other equipment. 

RETIREMENTS 

Miss Lalla Wilson, who has been a teacher in the Flor¬ 
ida School for the Deaf the past thirty years, retired at 
the close of the 1955-56 school year. Miss Wilson has been 
a devoted teacher to her pupils and has always been held 
in the greatest esteem by the entire staff. 

Our best wishes go to Miss Wilson, and we are happy 
to know that she will maintain her home in St. Augustine. 

Thomas M. Gibbs, who has been an instructor in the 
Department for the Blind thirty-five years, retired at the 
close of the 1955-56 school year. Mr. Gibbs has rendered 
outstanding service, and we wish him many years of en¬ 
joyment during his retirement. 

Mrs. Berdye L. Driscoll, who has been a housemother 
in our Department for the Blind the past thirteen years, 
retired at the close of the 1955-56 school year. Mrs. Driscoll 
was a devoted housemother, and we wish her manv vears 
of enjoyment during her retirement. 

STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

The following students have attended college during 
the past biennium: 

Department for Deaf 

Louise Wingard, Judy Lefkow, Patricia Corbett. Sonia 

Hernandez, and Lois Wise attended Gallaudet College. 
Washington, D.C. 

Department for Blind 

Earnestdeen Johnson, Robert E. Martin, and Mary Mar¬ 
tin attended Florida State University. 
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Students enrolled at the University of Florida were: 

Leon Adams, Robert E. Chism, Elwood Ale del lan. Edward 
Cusic, and Gordon Pittman. 

George Calvin Swillev, Vernon Mack Lee, Paul T. 
Behn, and Jacqueline Stallworth attended Florida Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical University. 

Clarence Nelson attended Washington Junior College 

_ _ ^ o 

and Paul T. Behn also attended Edward Waters College 
one year. 

MEETINGS, CONFERENCES, AND CONVENTIONS 

ATTENDED BY THE PRESIDENT 

1. Southeastern Schools for the Deaf, conference regard¬ 
ing training teachers of handicapped children, Tennes¬ 
see School for the Deaf, Knoxville, September 23 and 
24, 1954. 

2. Meeting of Board of Trustees, American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky, November 
8-9, 1954; November 9-10, National Study Committee 
Deaf-Blind Children, Louisville. 

3. Florida Conference of Social Welfare, Sectional 
Meeting, “Needs of Children,” Biscayne Terrace Hotel, 

Miami, May 13, 1955. 

4. Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 37th 
Convention, American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford, Connecticu,, June 26-July 1, 1955. 

5. Nemours Foundation, Children’s Commission, 8th 
Annual Convention, Daytona Beach, October 13-15, 

1955. 

6. American Printing House for the Blind meeting, 
October 23-25, Board of Trustees, Louisville, Kentucky. 

7. Florida Children’s Commission meeting, Tadahassee. 

December 28, 1955. 
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8. Conference of Executives, American Schools for the 
Deaf, meeting, Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, 
April 2-5, 1955. 

9. American Association of Instructors of the Blind, 
meeting, Ohio School for the Blind, Columbus, June 
24-28, 1956. 


ORDER OF THE DAY 


SCHOOL DAYS 


Rise . 

Breakfast . 

School .. 

Recess ... 

Close of School . 

Dinner .. 

Shops ... 

Close of School . 

Supper . 

Study—Blind and Deaf 
Retire—Lights Out ... 


6:00 am 

. 6:55 am 

. 8:00 am 

10:15 to 10:30 am 

. 12:45 pm 

.. 12:55 PM 

. 1:45 pm 

. 4:00 pm 

. 5:55 pm 

. 7:00 to 8:30 pm 
. 9:30 pm 


SATURDAYS 


Rise . 

R reakfast .... 

Shops . 

Close of Shops . 

Dinner .. 

Supper . 

Retire—Lights Out 

SUNDAYS 

Breakfast . .. 

Sunday School. 

Devotional Exercises 

Dinner . 

Refreshments 
Retire—Lights Out 


6:00 am 
6:55 am 
8:00 am 
11:00 am 
12:55 pm 
5:55 pm 
9:30 pm 


7:00 am 
8:00 am 
9:00 to 10:00 am 

11:00 am 
1: 00 pm 
5:00 pm 
9:30 pm 
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MAJOR CAPITAL OUTLAY IMPROVEMENTS 

At the cIosg of the 19o2-o4 biennium: nine major recom¬ 
mendations were made concerning future expansion and 
Capital Outlay Expenditures. The following five have 

either been completed or are in the process of being carried 
to completion. 

1. Swimming Pool for White Children 

A swimming pool for white children has been 
built and at the present time money is available to 
enclose this pool. Plans have been completed and the 
project has been advertised in order to receive bids. 

2. Swimming Pool for Negro Children 

Money is available and bids will be taken very 
soon to build an enclosed swimming pool for negro 
children. 

3. Reclaim Marshland 

A contract has been let to Merritt Dredging Com¬ 
pany of Charleston, South Carolina to reclaim and 
fill in approximately thirty-six acres of marshland 
to the east of the present campus. This work is 
progressing rapidly and will be completed by the end 
of the present year. This project will more than 
double the size of the present campus. 

4. Dormitory for White Blind 

At the present time $350,000 is available to build 
a new dormitory for white blind children. Plans are 
being completed and the project will be advertised 

before the end of the present year. 

5. Industrial Building for Negroes 

Money is available and plans have been drawn to 
build an Industrial Building for negro boys. This 
building will replace an inadequate frame structure. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CAPITAL OUTLAY 

EXPENDITURES 1957-59 

After careful study by the Board of Control, the archi¬ 
tect to the Board of Control, and the administrative staff of 
the school, the following recommendations and requests 
for Capital Outlay Improvements in the amount of approx¬ 
imately two million dollars is recommended for the 1957-59 
biennium. 

1. Renovation and Rehabilitation ot" Industrial Building for Deaf 

The present Industrial Building for white deaf 
boys and girls was converted from a dormitory. This 
building is unsafe. The foundation, partition, walls, 
and the floors are damaged by decay and termites to 
the extent that the entire building will have to be 
renovated and fireproofed. This building should be 
re-designed inside for more efficient operation. This 
request was also made in the last biennium. 

2. Classroom Building for White Blind 

A separate classroom building is needed for the 
students in the White Blind Department. Present 
facilities are inadequate to accommodate all students 
of both departments. Increased enrollment makes it 
imperative that the facilities for blind children be 
entirely separated from those of the deaf. 

3. Streets and Walks to Reclaimed Area 

Due to the condition of the reclaimed marshland 
created from fill pumped from tidal marshlands and 
the distance from the present facilities, it is impera¬ 
tive that suitable roads and walkways be provided. 
Buildings for this area are now in the planning stage 
and requested in the current budget. 

4. New 250 Horsepower Boiler 

The present heating plant now operates at full 
capacity and. with new buildings to be constructed. 
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present facilities will not furnish adequate heat. The 
area adjacent to the present boiler room where a 
new boiler could be installed, is now being used as a 
store room and auxiliary maintenance shop. 

5. Campus Lighting 

The lighting system on the campus has not been 
increased for a period of many years. Further lighting 
must be added to the additional thirty-six acres which 

v 

are being added to the present campus. The present 
lighting system does not afford suitable illumination 
in the areas used at present. 

6. Store Room and Maintenance Shop 

The present storeroom and auxiliary maintenance 
shop is inadequate and will have to be abandoned to 
make room for the installation of a new 250 horse¬ 
power boiler necessary to implement the present 
system. Maintenance work is now being done in 
several detached areas which is not satisfactory. 
Centralizing supplies and equipment and consolidating 
several store room areas would enable a better 
control of supplies and make for more efficient 

maintenance. 

7. Top Soil and Landscaping 

The reclaimed area which is being filled from 
tidal marshland must be landscaped and a top 
soil added in order that grass, shrubbery, and flowers 
may grow. Playground and recreational areas are 
to be developed in this area in addition to some new 

structures. 

8. Renovation and Extension to Hospital 

The present hospital facilities do not provide 
separate space for negro children. It is entirely 
inadequate to serve a school with a population of 
approximately 550 handicapped children. The present 
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building needs to be renovated, enlarged, and re¬ 
arranged in order to provide efficient and separate 
accommodations for the various departments. 

9. Renovation of Bloxham Cottage 

This building which houses approximately forty 
deaf children between the ages of five and seven is 
in a very poor state of repair and due to age must be 
completely renovated. This building wh ch serves as 
a classroom and dormitory with a dining room for 

these young deaf children should be completely fire¬ 
proofed. 

10. Renovation of Wartmann Cottage 

This building which houses approximately forty 
deaf children age seven through nine is in need of 
major repairs. The general deterioration of this build¬ 
ing necessitates that it be fireproofed. This building, 
like Bloxham Cottage, is also used as a classroom and 
dormitory with dining room for small deaf children. 

11. Playground Lighting System 

At the present time the school’s athletic and 
recreational areas are inadequate and inferior. With 
the additional acreage which is being added to the 
campus, a new football field, and other recreational 
areas are being planned. These should be lighted at 
night. All football games played at night must be 
scheduled away from the campus not only due to the 

lack of a football field, but also because of a lack of 
lighting. 

Although there are other buildings on he campus which 
need major repairs and renovation, it is not felt at the 
present time that it would lie practical to do these during 
the 1957-59 biennium. The recommendations made above 

ai e the most important and in general are given in order of 
need. 
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CONCLUSION 

This report which hns been submitted in the preeeedinsj 
pages gives a fairly complete summary of the operations 
of the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind during the 

o 

1954-56 period. Space does not permit a more detailed 
account of the many fine improvements and accomplish¬ 
ments that have been made during the biennium which 
were made possible mainly by the generosity of the 1955 
Legislature and by the members of the State Board of 
Control who helped point out the needs for an increased 
appropriation. 

The quality of the faculty has been improved and the 
faculty has become more stabilized by increased salaries. 
Not only have the academic and vocational programs been 
strengthened, but outstanding progress has been made in 
the recreational, physical education, and extra curricular 
fields. New and modern equipment has been added to all 
departments. 

Sincere appreciation and thanks go to Governor LeRoy 
Collins, the Legislature, the State Board of Education, and 
the State Board of Control for their concrete support and 
interest in helping elevate the standards for the education 
of deaf and blind children in the State of Florida. 

To the Personnel of the school goes the large share of 
the credit for the fine work that has been accomplished 

during the biennium. 


Respectfully submitted, 



John M. Wallace, 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

Estimated 

1956-1957 

Including 

Balances 




1955-1956 


Forward 

SALARIES 





State appropriation released by 





Budget Commission . 

$ 

567,682.00 

$ 608,335.82 

Disbursements ... 


551,330.18 


608,335.82 

Balance . 

$ 

16,351.82 


None 

EXPENSE 





State appropriation released by 





Budget Commission . 

$ 

288,360.00 

$ 

356,085.65 

Disbursements . 


210,734,35 


356,085.65 

Balance . 

$ 

77,625.65 


None 

OPERATING CAPITAL OUTLAY 





State appropriation released by 





Budget Commission 

$ 

94,460.00 

$ 

94,124.84 

Disbursements . 


52,895.16 


94,124.84 

Balance . 

$ 

41,564.84 


None 

EXPENSE 





Funds certified forward 6-30-55 





for payment obligations 





1955-56 Biennium 

$ 

30,762.02 

$ 

99.04 

Disbursements . 


30,662.98 


None 

. Balance 

$ 

99.04 

$ 

99.04 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 





Boys Dormitory—Renovation 





Released by Budget Commission ... 

$ 

2,906.29 

$ 

372.18 

Disbursements . 


2,534.11 


None 

Balance 

$ 

372.18 

$ 

372.18 

Girls Dormitory—Renovation 





Released by Budget Commission ... 

$ 

2,909.22 

$ 

375.11 

Disbursemnets ... 


2,534.11 


None 

Balance . 

$ 

375.11 

s 

375.11 

Negro Classroom and Dormitory 





Renovation and Conversion 





Released by Budget Commission . 

$ 

21,758.18 

$ 

1,374.63 

Disbursements . 


20,383.55 


572.80 

Balance .. 

$ 

1,374.63 

s 

801.83 
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DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 

Biennium 


CAPITAL OUTLAY—Continued 

Swimming Pool— 

Released bv Budget Commission 
Disbursements . 


1955-1956 


Balance .. $ 


Enclose Swimming Pool— 

Released by Budget Commission 
and Reserved for Construction 
Disbursements . 


Balance 


Build and Enclose Swimming Pool 

for Negroes— 

Released by Budget Commission 
and Released for Construction 
Disbursements . 


Balance 


$ 4,000.00 


Esrimared 

1956-1957 

Includino 

Balance.'? 

Forward 


. $ 

48,437.43 

48,065.00 

s 

372.43 

None 

$ 

372.43 

s 

372.43 

$ 

2,100.00 

s 

49.900.00 


100.00 


49,900.00 

$ 

2,000.00 


None 

$ 

4,200.00 

$ 

99,800.00 


200.00 


99,800.00 


None 


Reclaim Marsh Land for Expanding 

Campus— 

Released by Budget Commission 
Disbursements . 


$ 300,000.00 
16,174.10 


Balance .$ 283,825.90 


$ 283,825.90 
283,825.90 


None 


Dormitory and Dining Room Unit— 

Released by Budget Commission .... $ 14,700.00 

Disbursements .. 700.00 


Balance 


$ 14,000.00 


$ 14,000.00 

14,000.00 

None 


Industrial Building for Negroes— 

Released by Budget Commission .... $ 
Disbursements . 


Balance 


Total Available All Funds .... 
Total Disbursements All Funds 


2,520.00 

120.00 


$ 2,400.00 


SI, 380,795.14 
936,433.54 


$ 59,880.00 

59,880.00 


None 


$1,568,545.60 

1,566,525.01 


s 444 . 361.60 S 2,020.59 


Total Balances All Funds 
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ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF BOYS 


1. Allen, George .St. Johns 

2. Anderson, John Donald . Dade 

3. Appin, Raymond .Hillsborough 

4. Baggett, Benly (Bill) .Santa Rosa 

5. Barrow, James Robert ....Dade 

6. Basehore, Robert . Manatee 

7. Beane, Stacy Douglas . Pinellas 

8. Belcher, Franklin Clayton . St. Johns 

9. Betts, Larry Richard . Duval 

10. Betts, Robert Lee . Duval 

11. Biggs, William Angus (Bobby) . Duval 

12. Bohannon, Henry Grady .*......Duval 

13. Boyter, William Russell .Escambia 

14. Braddock, Edward C. . Duval 

15. Brigham, Earl . Orange 

16. Brockman, Foster . St. Johns 

17. Brooker, Niram Edward . Palm Beach 

18. Bucci, Donald James .St. Lucie 

19. Burke, William Olney . Lake 

20. Calhoun, Jack .Escambia 

21. Cantrell, Eddie Ray .Duval 

22. Carbonell, Jack Hillburn, Jr.Monroe 

23. Carroll, Gary Wayne . Duval 

24. Carter, Alton . Jackson 

25. Carter, Charles Milton . Jackson 

26. Carter, Freddie Carlton .Jackson 

27. Causey, David Lamar .Polk 

28. Christopher, Wayne . Duval 

29. Clark, Charles Berry .Dade 

30. Clark, Gary Brooks . Dade 

31. Clement, Leon William . Hillsborough 

32. Cochran, Michael Henry . Duval 

33. Cox, Joe David .Okaloosa 

34. Crider, Robert Lee .. Bay 

35. Curnutte, William David . Duval 

36. Cutshaw, Neddy Mann . Duval 

37. Davis, Bobby Edward . Polk 

38. Dawes, Richard Philip . Duval 

39. DeMotte, Roy Earl . Broward 

40. Dignan, Arthur Grant .Duval 

41. Dignan, Philip Van . Duval 

42. Donald, Richard Herbert .Duval 

43. Dorough, George Dixon . St. Johns 

44. Dundore, James Ellwood .Palm Beach 

45. Eason, Charles Daniel .Brevard 

46. Edmondson, Dennis . Broward 

47. Elliott, Thomas Justin . Orange 

48. Fender, Jimmie Err-al .Duval 

49. Firkins, Robert John ..Alachua 

50. Flora, John Louis .Dade 

51. Floyd, Johnny .Orange 

52. Forrest, James .Martin 
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53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62, 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
101 . 
102 . 

103. 

104. 


ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF BOYS—Continued 


Fraser,George Gilbert, Jr. 
Fraser, Walter Lee 

f •P -W * * « * ■ 4- 

Fredrickson, Donald 
Freeman, Lonnie Loraine 

Garcia, George, Jr. 

Garcia, Joseph A. 

Gardiner, LeRoy Roggie 
Garlotte, Ray Shelton 
Garrett, Robert Prather 
Gilliland, Harold .... 

Glenn, Walter . 

Glover, Clarence Drideen, Jr. 

Goodwin, James I. 

Gore, Stephen Hayes . 

Green, Paul Franklin . 

Green, Wilburn Carl . 

Greene, Glenn Phillip . 

Greer, Fred Levon .. 

Groomes, Johnnie Prince . 

Gunter, Jack Raymond .. 

Guy, David Ray . 

Hall, Robert Henry ... 

Hamilton, Thomas Wilbert 

Hammock, Wayne . 

Harper, Raymond Jerry . 

Harrell, Gerald Dean .. 

Harrell, Roger Steven . 

Harris, Ray Preston . 

Hays, Elzie William . 

Heise, Jon Edward . 

Helmly, Robert Dean . 

Hitchcock, Doyle Edward . 

Hoagland, Robert P. 

Hogg, Woodrow .. 

Holmes, Howard T. 

Hornsby, Robert Ira .. 

Howard, Daniel Peter . 

Hunter, Talmadge Eugene . 

Irwin, Robert Allyn . 

Ives, Clarence Edward . 

Jarvis, Sherrill Dean . 

Jeffords, Edward Craig . 

Jenkins, Donald Atwood . 

Justice, Donald Leon . 

Keller, Jerry Douglas . 

King, Robert Benjamin . 

Kitler, Dennis ... 

Knowles, Robert Terry .. 

Koon, Joe Mack Henry. 

Langley, Earl J. 

Lankford, Robert Lee 
Lewis. Stephen Lee 


Duval 
. Duval 
Hillsborough 
Volusia 
Monroe 

.Duval 

Hillsborough 

Monroe 

.Duval 

.Polk 

. Brevard 

Hillsborough 

.Pasco 

. Broward 

.IP oik 

.Polk 

.Duval 

Palm Beach 

.Polk 

.Escambia 

.Pasco 

.Escambia 

Palm Beach 

. St. Johns 

.Palm Beach 

.Polk 

.Orange 

Hillsborough 

.Broward 

..Orange 

.St. Johns 

.St. Johns 

.Duval 

..Lake 

Palm Beach 

.Bay 

.Dade 

Hillsborough 

.Alachua 

.Alachua 

Hillsborough 

.Alachua 

.St. Johns 

.Washington 

.Dade 

.St Johns 

.Duval 

.Orange 

.Duval 

.Gadsden 

. Brevard 

.Pinellas 
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ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF BOYS—Continued 


105. Law, Thomas Charles .St. Johns 

106. Long, Michael Stuart . Dade 

107. Lopez, Michael .Hillsborough 

108. Lorenzo, Manuel Antonio . Monroe 

109. Lovering, Archie Emanuel .....Lee 

110. Lynch, George Whipple .Duval 

111. McDonald, Paul Matthew . Volusia 

112. McElfresh, Robert . Alachua 

113. McElroy, Thomas Lloyd .Polk 

114. McMahon, Robert Younger .Volusia 

115. McMahon, Shannon . Volusia 

116. McMullen, Lewis Dallas .Duval 

117. Mals, Stanley Francis ..Dade 

118. Mathews, Aaron Levon .Okaloosa 

119. Mattson, Carrol Ward .Brevard 

120. Meadows, Jackson Chester....Taylor 

121. Metts, William Dewey . Dade 

122. Mills, James Howard . Duval 

123. Moore, Jimmy Daniel . Polk 

124. Mott, Terry Joe . Hillsborough 

125. Napier, Bobby Ernest . Duval 

126. Newton, Ronald Edward .St. Johns 

127. Norris, William Earlie . Orange 

128. Oliver, John Henry . Hamilton 

129. Ostrout, Bruce Joseph .Dade 

130. Padgett, Earl .. Taylor 

131. Parker, Gordon Hollis (Buddy) .Volusia 

132. Parker, William Gerald ...St. Johns 

133. Parkes, Peter E.Dade 

134. Partin, Dallas Paul .. Orange 

135. Peeples, Jerome Wayne .Duval 

136. Peral, Thomas Douglas .Orange 

137. Pert, Ransom Samuel .. Escambia 

138. Peterson, James Timothy .Osceola 

139. Phillips, David Paul . Escambia 

140. Powers, Jackie Ray . Marion 

141. Proffitt, Glenn Emerson .Polk 

142. Reeves, Henry Nathaniel .Broward 

143. Roath, Alton Lee ..Leon 

144. Robertson, Harry Earl .Orange 

145. Rogers, Oscar Jimmie . Pasco 

146. Scott, Harold Austin . Duval 

147. Scott, William Walter ..Dade 

148. Seals, John H.. Dade 

149. Shafer, J. Autry . Sumter 

150. Shay, John Willard (Jack) . . '. '^'..Marion 

151. Singleton, John Raymond. Duval 

152. Shockey, Jon Michael . Hillsborough 

153. Skipper, Billie Joe . B * y 

154. Smith, Jack Venton . Dade 

155. Smith, Donald John (Jackie) .. Polk 

156. Smith, William Bryan MoHrm 
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157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 
161. 
162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 

183. 

184. 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 


ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF BOYS—Continued 


Smith, William Henry . 

Spann, Emory Osborne . 

Stephens, Robert (Pete) . 

Stokley, Joseph Donald . 

Strehle, Homer B. (Buddy) . 

Strickland, Jack . 

Struble, Clyde William . 

Suggs, Durrell Edward. 

Tate, James Alan . 

Thompson, Charles Chester (Butch) 

Thompson, William Douglas. 

Tomlinson, Ray .... 

Toney, Jody Clifton . 

Von Dolteren, Anthony Joseph . 

Walker, Robert Allen ... 

Walters, Jacob Bruce . 

Ware, Stanley G.... 

Webb, Edward Raymon . 

Wehking, Lawrence David . 

Wells, Bobbie Joe . 

Wiggins, George Albert . 

Wilcox, Roy Earl . 

Williams, George Paul . 

Willis, Bobbie . 

Wilson, Woodrow, Jr. (Toby) . 

Wise, Marvin C. .. 

Wright, Wilbur Arkley . 

Zenz, Frederick Joseph .. 




ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF GIRLS 


Seminole 

.Duval 

. Bay 

.Leon 

.Escambia 

....Putnam 


.Bay 

.Bay 

.Monroe 

.Orange 

.Pinellas 

.Orange 

.Duval 

.Dade 

.Volusia 

.Dade 

.Orange 

.St. Johns 

.Polk 

.Columbia 

Hillsborough 

.Duval 

Hillsborough 

.Columbia 

. Jackson 

.Duval 

.Broward 


Adamson, Nannie Juliette . 

Allen, Connie Jean .. 

Allen, Ruby Nell .. 

Bailey, Frances Oogna .. 

Bailey, Janet Ellen . 

Barber, Elvina Elvee . 

Baxley, Sheran Ann. . 

Bennett, Lizabeth Ann .. 

Beverly, Lois Latrell ... 

Blackburn, Wanda Gene . 

Blackmon, Mary Nell . 

Blair, Nellie Dean . 

Blue, Yvonne Marie . 

Boggan, Betty Lee . 

Bridges, Dollie Mae . 

Brooks, Gloria A. .. 

Broom, Eloise . 

Brown, Marsha ... 

Brown, Virginia Lulu . 

Braddock, Cecelia Anne . 

Bryan, Rosalee 


.Marion 

.Duval 

.Orange 

. Bay 

.Calhoun 

.DeSoto 

.Duval 

...Orange 

. Orange 

.Brevard 

.Santa Rosa 

..Duval 

..Pasco 

.Duval 

.Hillsborough 

.Dixie 

.Washington 

.Hillsborough 

.Alachua 

.Duval 

.Duval 
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22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 


ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF GIRLS—Continued 


Burkhard, Marilee . .. 

Burnett, Evonne . 

Burnett, Joyce . 

Campell, Joyce Ealine . 

Carrico, Judth Ann . 

Carroll, Jenett . 

Carter, Bonita Ann 

Cass, Jesse Elizabeth . 

Cassida, Lily Corinne .. 

Chaney, Deloras Joan . 

Chaney, Sarah Rosa . 

Cheatham, Brenda M. 

Clemons, Elizabeth Ann . 

Cook, Barbara . 

Corbett, Patricia Ann .. 

Craig, Cheryl Rebecca . 

Commander, Juanita . 

Crews, Jenefure . 

Crews, Marilyn Yvonne .. 

Crutchley, Helen Joyce .. 

Cutshaw, Betty Ruth . 

Dale, Elizabeth McGregor . 

Dale, Nadine . 

Dan, Dianne Jean .. 

David, Edith Lucia . 

Dawes, Diana Karin . 

Dawkins, Bettye Joan ... 

Devlin, Ellen Catherine . 

Driggers, Peggy Ann . 

Ducksworth, Helen Marie . 

Duncan, Patricia Ann . 

Edwards, Katherine Janice . 

Ferguson, Shirley Ann . 

Fisher, Barbara Ann . 

Fogg, Brenda . 

Fowler, Selma Fay . 

Gaston, Cheryl Paulette .. 

Gay, Caroline . 

Genton, Dores Ann . 

Gore, Willie Jane . 

* * * ■ h - ■ i ****+■#* *. i * m % B 

Gray, Amy Penelope ... 

Gray, Joyce Quida .. 

Gulsby, Pamela Leona . 

Hair, Pearl Jeanette . 

Hall, Betty Jean . 

Hansen, Joanne Eunice 

Harper, Glenda Fay . 

Hartsfield, Marlene . 

Harvey, Brenda Kathryn 
Henderson, Barbara 
Hedge, Donna Dean 
Hernandez, Sonia 


Hillsborough 

.St. Johns 

. St. Johns 
St. Johns 

.Duval 

.Polk 

.Orange 

.Dade 

.Walton 

.Nassau 

.. Nassau 

.Dade 

.St. Johns 

.Brevard 

.Lee 

.Escambia 

.Walton 

.Putnam 

.Nassau 

.Brevard 

.Duval 

.Duval 

. Jackson 

.Duval 

.Duval 

.Duval 

.Gulf 

.St. Johns 

.Alachua 

.Lafayette 

...Hendry 

.Dade 

.Citrus 

.Polk 

.Okaloosa 

.Lake 

.Madison 

Hillsborough 

.Seminole 

.Gilchrist 

St. Johns 
.... St. Johns 
.... Escambia 

.Orange 

..Duval 

Hillsborough 
Palm Beach 

. St. Lucie 

. Leon 

.Volusia 

Monroe 

Monroe 
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74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100 . 
101 . 
102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120 . 
121 . 
122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 


ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF GIRLS-Continued 


Hoagland, Mary . 

Hodges, Dedra Elaine 

Hogg, Elnora Faye . 

Holdsambeck, Joan Elaine 

Holland, Virginia Alice . 

Holmes, Carole Jane . 

Horne, Judy Marie . 

Hutchinson, Jacqueline Iris 

Hutchinson, Patricia . 

Jenkins, Debbie Jane ..... 

Johns, Merle Annette . 

Kerlin, Mary Alice . 

King, Jo Ann Louette . 

King, Laura Nan . 

Koff, Marilyn . 

Kress, Sandra Lee . 

LaCroix, Lila Lorraine . 

LaMonaca, Josephine . 

Lesko, Barbara Ann ... 

Lingo, Judith Ann . 

Lovering, Edna Christine . 

Luke, Grace . 

Luke, Ida . 

Luke, Patricia Anne . 

McCarter, Kitty Kay . 

McDaniel, Judith . 

McDonald, Dorothy Nadine . 

McDowall, Rosemary . 

McFarland, Carolyn Latrelle 

McGee, Rozelle Mary . 

McGinnis, Daphne Sharon .. 

Malcolm, Sharon Louise . 

Maness, Claudette . 

Mendenhall, Edna Mae . 

Metts, Mary Eunice . 

Milord, Judy Helen . 

Mobley, P. Russine . 

Morrison, Martha Louise . 

Mott, Grade Edna . 

Murphy, Lois Ann . 

Murphy, Velma Anne . 

Murphy, Willie Mae . 

Myers, Martha Yvonne . 

Neely, Velma Lee . 

Nelson, Edna Mildred . 

Nelsen, Dianne Arleen . 

Nutt, Ruth Alexandra . 

Oliveros, Joyce 
Parnell, Eloise 
Parrish, Loyce 
Peeples. Phyllis Willette 
Peters, Wanda Ruth 


- * « ¥ 


* » f 1 ■ 


Duval 

.. Duval 

.Lake 

St. Johns 
Indian River 
Palm Beach 

Dade 

Volusia 

.Volusia 

.Polk 

.Duval 

.Highlands 

.Duval 

..Duval 

.Dade 

.Volusia 

.Broward 

.Volusia 

.Bay 

Hillsborough 

Lee 

_St. Lucie 

. St. Lucic 

.Volusia 

.Volusia 

.Dade 

.Lake 

.Alachua 

.. Hillsborough 

. Polk 

..Pasco 

.Dade 

. Duval 

.....Dade 

.Dade 

.Duval 

. Dade 

.. Pinellas 

.. Hillsborough 

.Walton 

.Dade 

.Walton 

.Polk 

Hernando 
....... Pasco 

.Bay 

.Lake 

.St. Johns 

.Suwannee 

.Baker 

... Palm Beach 
.Bay 

■ a. ■ 1 ■ ? 


B ■ ■ n H + 


fa B I ■ + " 


4 4 ■*■■■* 
























































126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 
161. 
162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 
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ROSTER OF WHITE DEAF GIRLS—Continued 


Preacher, Marion Traylor 

Puerta, Dahl a . 

Read, Barbara Jean 

Reeder, Ollie Silva . 

Register, Betty Ellen . 

Register, Donna Faye . 

Roberson, Betty Jo 
Roberts, Mary Margarette 

Roath, Joan Diane . 

Rollins, Beverly Ann . 

Sapp, Edith Marie . 

Shaw, Saran Janice . 

Shreve, Linda Anita. 

Slappey, Sue Ann . 

Smaniotto, Alice Jean . 

Smaniotto, Margaret Joan . 

Smith, Altean Constance . 

■R 

Smith, Annie Lee . 

Smith, Ida Irene . 

Snowden, Gloria Jean 

Spell, Lawonna Gail .. 

Spell, Mary Carolyn . 

Spivey, Carolyn Loraine . 

Starling, Patricia ... 

Stephens, Sharon .. 

Sullivan, Judith Frances . 

Swope, Barbara Ellen .. 

Syfrett, Evelyn . 

Tepper, Darlene Joyce . 

Thaggard, Roberta . 

Thomas, Sandra Eilene . 

Tucker, Rose Mary .. 

Vaughan, Dorothy Verle . 

Westerman, Connie Raye . 

White, Betty Lou .. 

Wiggins, Charlotte .. 

Wilcox, Barbara Ann . 

Wilcox, Bonnie Louise . 

Williams, Edna Carol . 

# 

Williams, Helen Elizabeth 
Wingard, Sally Gay 
Wise, Lois . 

Woods, Brenda Jean. 

Wright, Jance Corinne 
Young, Peggy Raye 
Ziglar, Sandra Lee 


.St, Johns 

.Monroe 

.DeSoto 

.Escambia 

.Putnam 

...Putnam 

.Putnam 

.Duval 

. Leon 

.Duval 

.... Highlands 

.Polk 

.Duval 

.Duval 

_St. Johns 

.St. Johns 

. Duval 

.Volusia 

. Polk 

. Brevard 

. ... St. Johns 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 

.Polk 

.Duval 

Palm Beach 

.Brevard 

.Lee 

.Pinellas 

.Dade 

.Leon 

... St. Johns 
Hillsborough 

.Orange 

. Lake 

Columbia 

Gadsden 

Hillsborough 

Jackson 

Hamilton 

. Dade 

Jackson 

.Duval 

Duval 

Dade 

Manatee 
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Adams, Billie Joe . 

Jr' ‘— - * - *■■■*%**■*■._■ a m m ^ _ . 

Adams, Clifford . 

Adams, James Mickey . 

Alluisi, Albert Thomas . 

Bazo, Bienvenido, Jr. 

Blanton, Freddie . 

Blanton, Joe Philip. 

Bowen, James Shelton, Jr. 

Bowers, Robert Ernest . 

Brewer, Wiliam Thomas . 

Brock, Lester Ray . 

Brown, Elbert Charles . 

Brown, William Earl . 

Butler, Albert .... 

Calkins, Kenneth Edward . 

Carnley, Marvin Winston . 

Carter, Charles Henry . 

Childers, James Bernard . 

Colvin, Oscar . 

Combee, William Joseph. 

Coody, Louis Theodore . 

Coppage, William Anderson . 

Corbin, Lewis Clayton . 

Crider, Edward Delano .. 

Deas, Charles Edward .... 

DeBerry, Frederick Howard, Jr. 

Ellis, James Earl .. 

Faglie, Kenneth Martin . 

Fillyaw, Thomas Hunter . 

Fish, Claud Adair .. 

Fitch, Leonard Bradford . 

Glisson, Chandler . 

Glover, William Harry . 

Gorman, Roy Calvin . 

Griffin, Joseph Eugene . 

Harris, Billy O’Neal .. 

Hoagland, Kenneth Arden. 

Huggins, John Clarence . 

Irvine, Theodore Enoka . 

Janak, Lawrence F. .. 

Kaley, James . 

Kean, Robert William . 

Kennedy, Warren Joseph . 

Kinard, Carlis Richard . 

Lanier, Norman Wayne . 

Leins, Peter . 

Letton, William Hamblin . 

Love, James Theo.. 

McRae, Corbett Franklin . 

Mills, Herman Lester . 

Muncey, John Allen . 


Escambia 

.Escambia 

.Nassau 

.Monroe 

...Monroe 

Indian River 

.Indian River 

. .. Duval 

.. St. Johns 

.Washington 

. .Lake 

.. Alachua 

. Orange 

. Brevard 

.Dade 

. Leon 

..St. Johns 

.Hillsborough 

.Duval 

.Polk 

.Madison 

.Dade 

.Jackson 

.Duval 

...Orange 

.St. Johns 

.Santa Rosa 

.Jefferson 

...Union 

..Leon 

.Broward 

..Jackson 

.Jackson 

.Duval 

.Polk 

...Lee 

.St. Johns 

.Walton 

.Brevard 

.....Dade 

.Polk 

.Pasco 

.Hillsborough 

.Jackson 

.Polk 

.Brevard 

.Seminole 

.Polk 

.Indian River 

.Palm Beach 

.Hillsborough 
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ROSTER OF WHITE BLIND BOYS—Continued 


52. Murray, Wesley Bass .z; uvai 

53. Norris, Clinton McCellan .-. ..Duval 

54. Olson, Eric Stephen ..Hillsborough 

55. Pittman, Gordon .Charlotte 

56. Rhodes, Alton Thomas .Franklin 

57. Sanders, David Arlen .Escambia 

58. Sanders, Donald Wilburn ..Escambia 

59. Scranton, James L. st * Johns 

60. Slaton, Raymond Glover .Seminole 

61. Stanley, Edwin Joda . Duval 

62. Starfas, George C.Duval 

63. Statham, John Richard . ......Clay 

64. Stevens, James Elliott . Orange 

65. Stewart, Eddie Joe ..*..Duval 

66. Thompson, William Carl .Orange 

67. Usina, Roy Oscar .St. Johns 

68. Vidou, Jackie Emile . Dade 

69. Ward, John Henry .-.Jefferson 

70. Weigel, Robert .... Gilchrist 

71. Wheeler, Jerome Randolph ... • * Hillsborough 

72. Williams, Francis Lawton ..Indian River 

ROSTER OF WHITE BLIND GIRLS 

1. Barnwell, Mary Jane .Palm Beach 

2. Bishop, Elizabeth Harriett .Madison 

3. Blanton, Delores ..Indian River 

4. Blydenburgh, Dianne Page ...Palm Beach 

5. Bohannon, Mary Frances . Lake 

G. Burt, Sherian (Sherry) Gayle.Palm Beach 

7. Burton, Linda Susanne .Alachua 

*i 

8. Carlson, Joan Elizabeth .Dade 

9. Clary, Janet . Duval 

10. Cobb, Pauline . Baker 

11. Crews, Erma Sue .Nassau 

12. Dillard, Paddy Marie . Lake 

13. Doss, Bette Cole . Duval 

14. Downs, Mary Jane . Highlands 

15. Fish, Jeanine Carol .Orange 

16. Frazier, Cornelia Ann .Okaloosa 

17. Gideons, Jacqueline. Orange 

18. Gray, Robin Jean . ..Lake 

19. Harrison, Shirley Diane .Pinellas 

20. Herring, Martha Pearl .. ...St. Lucie 

21. Irvine, Lorraine Kehanlani . Brevard 

22. Jackson Patricia Lorraine . Duval 

23. Johnson, Alice Pearl.Baker 

24. Johnson, Nettie Rudene .Orange 

25. Jorge, Sandra Joyce . Hillsborough 

26. Kight, Vera Elaine . Hendry 

27. King, Jacqueline Lee . ... .St. Johns 

28. Lashley, Shelley Don Bay 

29. Lyons, Paula Marcele Nassau 
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30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
45. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 


ROSTER OF WHITE BLIND GIRLS—Continued 


McCollough, Mary Inez . 

Moon, Estly Lee . 

Musselwhite, Winifred Mavbell 

Napier, Bertha Ellen . 

Patterson, Mary Lea 

Posey, Rolana Starr . 

Ray, Rebecca Jo . 

Revels, Jeanine .. 

Rhude, Renee Jocelyn . 

Robinson, Ruth Helen . 

Rucker, Betty Jo . 

Sadler, Jacquelyn Marie .. 

Smith, Cheran Marie . 

Smith, Barbara Ann . 

Smith, Betty Sue .. 

Smith, Cheran Marie . 

Smith, Lala Leonora . 

Smith, Johnnie Pearl . 

Smith, Mirian Isabelle . 

Steiger, Sally . 

Tyner, Shirley Jean . 

VanFossen, Peggy Christine ... 

Walters, Juanita Peggie . 

Weston, Lorena .... 

White, Joyce Mary . 


.St. Johns 

.Lake 

. Putnam 

.St. Johns 

.Dade 

.Bay 

.Orange 

.Hillsborough 

...Hillsborough 

.Putman 

.Putnam 

.Bay 

. Hillsborough 

.Hamilton 

... Palm Beach 

.. Hillsborough 

.Hamilton 

.Leon 

.St. Johns 

.Orange 

.Okaloosa 

.Pinellas 

.Duval 

.St. Johns 

.Polk 
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President's Biennial Report for 1954-1956 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


ROSTER OF NEGRO DEAF BOYS 

Adderley, Alfred Joseph .. 

Allen, Reginald . 

Baine, James . 

Bryant, Lewis Thomas .. 

Bunion, Ellis ..... 

Bunion, Fred .. 

Bunion, Waitess ... 

Byrd, James Henry, Jr. 

Coe, Raymond ... 

Cummings, James . 

Dinkins, Earlin ... 

Dixon Herbert Lee . 

Fields, J. T., Jr. 

Freeman, Ulysis . 

Green, Austin Oscar .. 

Grimes, Lathel ... 

Hambrick, Milton ....... 

Hawkins, Charles . 

Hill, Clemson. 

Irving, Alfonster ... 

Irving, Robert O.... 

Jackon, Joseph . ..... 

Jackon, Sherman .. 

Johnson, Bennie Joe . 

Johnson, Elijah ... 

Killings, Tommy Lee ...... 

King, Samuel . 

Knight, Leewonza, Jr. 

Mobley, Horace Nelson .. 

Pettigrew, George Edward . 

Randolph, Herman .. 

Richardson, Robert Junior .. 

Robinson, Herbert . 

Roddy, Elisha .. 

Samuels, Johnny Lee ... 

Scott, Everett.. 

Sims, James Edward ... 

Smith, Earnest Alfred . 

Smith, Jackie . 

Smith, Sammie Lee ... 

West, John Wesley . 

Williams, Bobbie . 

Williams, Jesse, Jr... 

Williams, Thomas . 


.... Broward 
Palm Beach. 

..Dade 

.Pinellas 

.Gadsden 

.Gadsden 

.Gadsden 

.Duval 

.Leon 

.Dade 

.Levy 

.Polk 

Palm Beach 

.Seminole 

...Polk 

.Marion 

......Columbia 

.St. Johns 

.Putnam 

.Clay 

.Putnam 

Hillsborough 

..Washington 

.Dade 

.Hendry 

.Duval 

.Duval 

.Gadsden 

.Orange 

.. Lake 

.Citrus 

.Columbia 

.Levy 

.Polk 

.Alachua 

Palm Beach 

.Gulf 

.Putnam 

.Alachua 

.Duval 

.Highlands 

.St. Johns 

.Polk 

.Pasco 


ROSTER OF NEGRO DEAF GIRLS 


L Alexander, Mary Alice ... .Polk 

2. Anderson, Alice Marie . Broward 

3. Ashe, Evelyn Cecelia . .Monroe 

4. Banks, Cynthia Delores . .Alachua 

5. Banks. Mae C. .... Alachua 
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6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 



ROSTER OF NEGRO DEAF GIRLS—Continued 


Blair, Betty Mary . 

Borders, Annette 

Brewington, Florence . 

Brown, Nora Lee . 

Burton, Estella . 

Collins, Evelyn . 

Core, Virginia Mary Elizabeth 

Douglas, Johnnie Mae . 

Edwards, Betty Joyce . 

Farmer, Bertha Lee . 

Farrell, Barbara Jean . 

Gaines, Willa Dean .. 

Giles, Ethel Yvonne . 

Glover, Della Mae .. 

Gould, Rosetta . 

Green, Frances Carol ... 

Harris, Theresa Mae . 

Henry, Gloria . 

Hill, Ruthie Mae .. 

Honors, Betty Ruth ... 

Ings, Annie Ruth ... 

Johnson, Doris Louise . 

Johnson, Frenessee . 

Johnson, Mae Frances . 

Jones, Annie Lou .... 

Jones, Luvenia .. 

McGowan, Johnnie Mae . 

Maxwell, Tereatha .. 

Neal, Marie . 

Nelson, Bernita Estell . 

Parker, Marie . 

Phillips, Ethel Mae . 

Sanders, Gladys . 

Sawyer, Madgeline Irene . 

Scott, Delores Imogene . 

Simmons, Geneva . 

Smith, Katherine . 

Smith, Phyllis . 

Smith, Sadie ... 

Thomas, Gwendolyn ... 

Watkins, Anita . 

Williams, Bobbie Jean . 

Wilson, Shirley Jean .. 


Manatee 

.Polk 

... Duval 


* ■ t J J % * ■ -m m * 


...Washington 


.Pinellas 

.Polk 

... Palm Beach 

.Dade 

.Manatee 

.Leon 

.. Hillsborough 

..Orange 

.Duval 

.. Duval 

.St. Johns 

.Union 

.Sarasota 

.Nassau 

.Polk 

. Hillsborough 

..Orange 

.Bay 

Hillsborough 
.Dade 


Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

.Lake 

.Columbia 

.Osceola 

.Pasco 

.Broward 

.Broward 

..Duval 

.Monroe 

Hillsborough 

.Orange 

.Sarasota 

.Palm Beach 

.Orange 

.St. Johns 

.Lake 

.Volusia 

..Palm Beach 


ROSTER OF NEGRO BLIND BOYS 

Anderson, Charlie .... 

Ashley, Theodore ..* 

Atkins, Charles . 

Bell, Clarence . 

Bellamy, Franklin ... 


.Duval 

Seminole 

...Volusia 

.Gulf 

Broward 
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6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 



President’s Biennial Report for 1954-1956 


ROSTER OF NEGRO BLIND BOYS—Continued 


Belton, Oscar Sylvester 
Bennett, Roy Chester 
Branch, Charles Baken ... 

Brannon, Charles . 

Dixon, Ervin ... 

Dixon, Henry . 

Dukes, Thomas Leslie . 

Edwards, Lee . 

Green, Woodrow . 

Haynes, Freddy . 

Hills, Daniel Jr. .. 

Lamar, Eddie Lee . 

McDaniel, Dolphus . 

Moore, Fred Lee . 

Nelson, James . 

Platt, Calvin . 

Reeves, Benjamin . 

Rogers, Nemon Elton . 

Rutledge, Donald . 

Seabrooks, Albert, Jr. . 

Small, Lincoln . 

Sparks, Leroy .. 

Spellman, James . 

Talmadge, Willie James . 
Troup, Malachi Curtis ... 

White, John D., Jr. 

Williams, Charles Henry 

Williams, Edward .. 

Williams, Fred Lee . 

Wimberly, Willie James .. 
Young, Willie James . 


.Hillsborough 
.Palm Beach 

,_Broward 

.Levy 

.Alachua 

.Alachua 

.Volusia 

.Volusia 

. Palm Beach 

.Sumter 

.Orange 

.Marion 

..Madison 

.Pinellas 

.Broward 

.Charlotte 

.Hillsborough 

.Duval 

.Pinellas 

.Jefferson 

.Hendry 

.Seminole 

.Escambia 

..Palm Beach 

.Dade 

.Marion 

. Hillsborough 
Indian River 

.Pinellas 

.Broward 

.Escambia 


ROSTER OF NEGRO BLIND GIRLS 


Billington, Dorothy Jane 
Brown, Opatra Louise ... 

Collins, Beatrice . 

Elliott, Aline . 

Elmore, Fannie Lee . 

Fanniell, Annie Bell 

Figgs, Bobbie Jean . 

Griffin, Betty Lou . 

Howard, Jeantte . 

Lewis, Rushie Bertenia 
Lockley, Bearetta 

Reed, Lois . 

Ross, Elizabeth . 

Warren, Rosa Lee 
Wilkerson, Goldie Jean 
Wilkerson, Lilia Mariah 


.Polk 

.Orange 

.Pinellas 

.Seminole 

.Marion 

.Brevard 

... Suwannee 

.Sarasota 

. Broward 

Hillsborough 

.Citrus 

.Marion 

.Lee 

.... Suwannee 

.Marion 

.Marion 
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WHITE DEAF GRADUATES 


1898—Artemas Winfred Pope 

Cora Carlton 

1907—Eugenia Wilson 

Nettalien Vanderpoel 

1913— Henry Stephen Austin 

Henry Raymond Rou 
Willie Harvey Townsend 

1914— Minnie Violet Clemons 

Sarah Virginia Johnson 
Roxie Rice Jordan 
Charles Edward Manire 

1918— Laurence Randall 

1919— Dixie Clyde Fernside 

Amelia Theresa Loring 
Lalla E. Wilson 
Uriel Jones 

1921—Annie Louise Clemons 

Mary Jim Crump 
Pearl Helen Holland 

1926— Marjorie K. Eigle 

Gladys L. Eastman 

1927— Florian Caligiuri 

William A. Hall 
Julius L. Meyers 

1928— Georgette E. Duval 

Florence K. Wells 
Benjamin F. King 
William Edward Clemons 

1930— Bessie Henderson 

1931— L. E. Jennings 

Dan Long 
Warren Wilson 
Khaleel Kalal 
Antonio Virsida 
Robert Hoagland 

1932— Reba Black welder 

1933— Charles M. McNeillv 

Jans Rosier 

1934— Clara Stevenson 

Ethel Crawford 

1935— Velma Crumbie 

Janet Lightbourn 
Pauline Register 
Loyce Ommie Barfield 
Albert Forrest Reeves 
Harry Joseph Shaffner, Ji. 
Edwin Laurens Bledsoe 


1938— Thomas Leroy Cooper 
Robert Bookter Edwards 
Mabel Josephine Johnson 
Robert Eugene Polk 
Mitchel Abraham Kalal 
Annette Long 

Harry Leander Moore. Jr. 
Carlie Frances Todd 
Lorraine Wertheim 

1939— James Emmett Davis 

1940— Medora Louise Crowell 
Mary Frances Olive 
Nathalie Oakley 
Lucille W. Brown 
Elsie Ann Wiggins 
Homer Altman 
Charles W. Lockey, Jr. 
Sawley Helms 

1941— John Gordon Gunter, Jr. 
Clifford LeRoy White 
Raymond Lawrence Keith 
Ida Jewell Stevens 
Josphine Mary David 
Mamie Mary Fazio 

1944— Elizabeth Rose Crowell 
Isabelle Rose Mancill 
Henrietta Estelle Davis 
Thomas Frederic Hightower 

1945— Margaret Hovsepian 
Caroline Smith 
Lucille Themis 
Evelyn Webb 
Roger Fleming 
Fletcher Smith 
James Pritchard 

1946— Eugene Carre 

1947 — Rebie Alice Hemperley 
Julianne Wertheim 
Samuel E. Hinson 
John B. Whealton 
Harry Creighton Gibbens 
Charles B. Good 

Miles Otto Chandler 
Ralph Sasser 

1948— Charlotte Haik 
Mildred Doris Brown 
Alva Dean Christie 
Carolyn Marie Hamilton 
Lawrence Pitt 

Burton T. Anderson 
Oscar H. Rawlins 
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WHITE DEAF GRADUATES — Continued 


1948— Continued 

Jay K. Wilson 
Edward Alden Trainor 
Lloyd Joseph Robbins 
Harry Phelps 

1949— Jack Rabb 

1950— Kendall S. Moore 

Jeanne Oblinger 
Dale F. Mingo 
Clyde H. Cassady 

1951— Darwin John Holmes 

Wylodean Spell 
Eula Louise Wingard 
Earl Lee Wise 

952—Claudia Barber 

Donald Eugene Crownover 
Paul Evander Enfinger 
George W. Lee 
Charles Wesley Little 
Joanna Lynn Williams 
Martha Ann Wingard 


WHITE BLmD 


1908—DeWitt Lightsey 

1911—Lucius Emerson 

Lula Barfield 

1915—Mabel Bates 

Pearl Brown 
Bessie Sikes 

1918—Lola Ashley 

Annie Lee Barksdale 
Arthur Dye 

1922—Rosie Nasrallah 

1925—Willie Butler 

Frances Johnson 

1928—Gladys Jones 

Stewart M. Yates 
Albert H. Macy 
Aubrey B. Martin 

1930—Helen Salter 

Nell Norton 


1953— Beatrice Feinberg 

Joseph John Fazio 
Betty Earl Geiger 
Clara Belle Hudson 
Glenn Earl Musselwhite 
Sina Louise Napier 
Artha Rae Roberts 
Oliver Keith Sandager 
Marilyn Virginia Slappey 
Judy Mae Woolerv 

1954— Albert Eugene Kurtz, Jr. 

Murray Langston 
Judith Simone Lefkow 

1955— Robert Lee Betts 

Patricia Ann Corbett 
Thomas Justin Elliott 
David Guy 

Sonia Josefa Hernandez 
Claudette Maness 
Glenn Emerson Proffitt 
Gertha Dolores Wise 

1956— Robert Allen Walker 

Joseph Frederick Zenz 


GRADUATES 


1932—Aileen Grace 

Lucy Dent Smith 
Alexander Nasrallah 
Walter Nasrallah 
Ernest Shaheen 

1934— Beatrice David 

1935— Bernita Flora Gilberstadt 

Gladys Louise Murrell 
Edwin Joseph Holly 

1936— Doris Sabra Hodges 

Marvin Robert Barnett 

1937— Donald B. Shaefer 

1938— Doris Kathryn Reardon 

1939— May Stelle 

Myrlen J. Jordan 
Orian W. Osburn 
Leonard Braxton Warren 
Marie Dean 

Grover Smith 

1940— Ethel Stelle 

Robert D. May, Jr. 
Charles Carl Stattler. Jr 
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WHITE BLIND GRADUATES—Continued 


1941— Buelah Lee Holly 

Mary Catherine Scherer 
Johnnie Hught Carroll 
Raymond Lee McLean 

1942— W. A. Ouzts 

W. Wallace Lopez 
Alice Marian Ogden 
Patrice Eileen Forsyth 

1943— Clarice Hay 

Jacquelin Woodard 
John Paul Allen 
Joseph Albert Asenjo 
Thomas Jackson Arant 

1944— Bertha Mae Johns 

1945— Elwood McClellan 

1946— Fred H. Holly 

Carl McCoy 
Elouise Register 
James Robert Stasch 

1947_Loma Catherine Rafferty 

1948— Mary Ann Martin 

Evelyn Bales 
Ava Lee Duncan 

1949— Marcus Clayton 

Blanche Landrum 
George Mozley 

1950— Minnie Jean Owens 

Herbert H. Sowell 
David B. Hendricks 
Arthur Casteel 


1951— Robert M. Booth 
Edward W. Cusic 
June Kinard 
Eugene Richards 

1952— Leon A. Adams 
Roland Howard Blount 
Betty Joyce Connell 
Robert Eugene Chism 
Helen Jeannette Duncan 
Ernestdeen Johnson 
Robert Eugene Martin 
William Henry Turner, Jr, 

1953— Margaret Louise Cothran 
Arlene Ruthlyn Kemp 
Wanda Ramona Woodard 

1954— Stafford Joseph Corbin 
James Clyde Guthrie 
Elizabeth Ann Hess 
George Henry Johnson 
Ewell Nixon Mauldin 
James Byron Merritt 
Willie Lee Napier 
Ronald Eugene Renfroe 

1955— Vera Elain Right 
Gordon M. Pittman 
George Elliott Starfas, Jr. 

1956— Shelley Don Lashley 
William Letton 
Bertha Ellen Napier 
Betty Sue Smith 
Lalla Lenora Smith 
Edwin Joda Stanley 
Shirley Jean Tyner 
Robert Lee Weigel 


COLORED DEAF GRADUATES 


1925—Cary White 

1932— Annie M. Stevens 

1933— Johnnie James 

Jennie L. Nelson 
Geneva Daniels 

1934— Melda Rawls 

1935— Daisy B. Moore 

Marie Richardson 
Jessie Lawrence 
J. B. Sallet 
Fitzhugh White 

1936— Robert White 

Glennie Owens 
Timothy Morris 


1937 — Willie Edna Jackson 
Ruby Ann Young 
Willie Edward Danzy 

1938 — Charlie Frank Simmons 

1939— Barbara Brown 
Estella Annie Reid 

1942 — Lonnie L. Williams, Jr. 

1943— Walter Cole 
Junior Newton 

1945—Roslyn Smith 

Parley Mae Poole 
Edith Fields 
Rosa Mae Pollard 
Alberta Jackson 
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COLORED DEAF GRADUATES—Continued 


1946—Jeannie Verlina George 

Benjamin Morris 

1951— James Gibson 

Ernestine Howard 
Paul Robinson 
Jimmie Thompson 
Polly Thompson 
Ruby Orlando Wilson 

1952— Henry Daniel Carter 

Thelma Lee Jones 
Robert Lee Small 
Eddie Lee Williams 


1954—L. D. Barker 

Calnosia Florence 
Lottie Ruth Griffin 
Jeanette Maddox 
Henry Jurdon Slater 
Daisy Bell Turner 

1956—James Henry Byrd, Jr. 

Evelyn Collins 
Charles Hawkins, Jr. 
Herbert Robinson 


COLORED BLIND GRADUATES 


1914—Louise Jones 

1925—George Hall 

1928—Reginald Green 

Leroy Lundy 
Herbert Moore 

1930— Jodie M. Jackson 

1931— Moses Singleton 

Washington Jones 
Ernest Lawrence 

1935—Alexander Hartley 

1938—Freddie Irving Rozier 

1940—Queen E. Williams 

Ida Mae Williams 
Vera Mae Fleming 
Joe Lee Lawrence 

1942—Albert J. Figgs, Jr. 


1945—Corrine Robinson 

Ernest Kendrick 

1947—Jeremiah Elliott Randolph 

James Leonard Kendrick 
James Young 

1949—Adalene Bright 

Betty Cobb 
Vernon Lee 
Clarence Nelson 
Jeneva Randolph 

1952—Paul Tanner Behn 

Joseph Herman Walker 

1954—Willie Brown, Jr. 

Jacquelyn Cornelius 
Stallworth 

Julia Cathrin Sturrup 
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Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 


EXECUTIVE HEADS 


SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF THE 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 

SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


Park Terrell 
W. A. Caldwell 

H. N. Felkel. 

Frederick Pasco 

W. B. Hare . 

Albert H. Walker 

W. Laurens Walker, Jr. 

Alfred L. Brown 
Clarence J. Settles 
John M. Wallace 


.... Superintendent 

. 1885— 

-1890 

... Superintendent 

...1890— 

■ ■ §■ ■ ■ » * " 1 " T r 

-1893 

, Superintendent 

. 1893- 

•1897 

Superintendent 

.... 1897— 

# p -fc ’ 

-1900 

Superintendent 

.1900- 

-1906 

.President .■- 

.1906- 

-1927 

Acting President 

\Nov. 22, 

) to July 1, 

1927 

1928 

.President . 

.1928- 

-1932 

President . 

. 1932- 

-1952 

President . 

.1952- 
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